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SOCIAL POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF CITIES. 



BY REV. W. W. EVEBTS. 



SOCIiL POSITiaN AND INFLUENCE OF CITIES. 



Bariy Ongbk of Cities.— Bzponenta of tlie Hittoiy aiidBeioareea of CiT> 
ffisttion.— The stme in llieir grettt Fentnrei.— TaAty, Magnifieeiioe, 
and Aggregate Bztent of Avduteetwe.— ZaaaieBM Coaooane of People 
doaely coatigiuMu to each other.— Artificial Character.— Physical Af- 
pecti.— Social Organiaation. — Letity of Character. — ^Hnnied Life. — 
K epr ea a io n of k&idly Sympattdes.— BelatioM to llie Hmnan Weiidw— 
Foater and Difiaae die SlesMnti of Cirilisatioii.— Wealth.— Arts.— • 
Letten.— Asceadant loflaeace in the Civil Organiiatioa and Political 
Hittoiy of Society. — Assimflative Moral and B^ligioos Inflaence orer 
tiie Sttfte.— Canaea of Bzlreitfe wiekednesa of Citiea.— Manifeatatibna 
and Aggregate Babent e£— Facflitiea fer DiSbaiaikT-Moral Foeoaa d 
Jndaiaai ooncentimted in Jenuialeai^--Chri«t and hia Apoatlea direpM 
their Miniatry chiefly to Cities.— AH Important Measures fcr Ameliorft* 
ling Ae Condition of llie Race mast Contemplate large Ooammnitiea.-^ 
Qlgeot of Ibeae Traota^— Slppendix. 

Ths social ten49iicie0 of civilisatioii traced in, tht 
first simple exchanges, associated industry and rude set- 
tlements of nomadic tribes, are early dereloped in the 
concentration of large communities. Founded with the 
state, cities rise« and flourish with arts and empire* loid 
are exponents of their history and resources. Ancient 
civilization culminated successively in the wealth and 
splendors of Ninus» of Babylon, of Thebes, of Athei^ 
and of Rome. And the progress and character of mod- 
em civilization are traced in the history of London* 
Paris, and St. Peterdburgh. As im historical painting* 
groups together on % few feet of canvass, scenes .thi^ 
transpired in different and remote sections of a ]dngdop» 
BO a metropolis comprises and displays within its narrow 
limits the peculiarities of a nation or age. Or as a plaj, 
in the entertainment of a few hours, and hpfg^ 
1 
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the same audience, events that have occurred in differ- 
ent parts of a realm, and at remote intervals of time ; so 
the drama of city life, is an epitomized, representation 
of a nation's history ; and combines or illustrates the 
most distinguished characters and events in the annals of 
the \«c>xli VThe history of Sparta and' Home, of Ty»e 
and Carthage, would unfold much of the military and 
coiinpi^erjQial history of antiquity. 

.^The jruios of%ny ancient city, animated with mtelli- 
gtfnee coid power of communication, could reveal to the 
ini^uiting traveller, surveying in rapt admiration and 
awe their extent and grandeur, the history of an empire. 
Therein the infancy of time, by some predatory excursion 
or voyage of discovery, was founded a small settlements 
Tp. protect an increasing population, walk were erected ; 
aiKl^cmintless hiuniui babitadons and costly structures 
were built by the varied skill and myriad hands of suc- 
cessjLy® generations. Thence, armies were sent forth for 
single battle, or prolonged campaign, to vanquish conttg*' 
uous tribes, and extend empire ; voyages of discovery 
wire equipped to explore, merchant-vessels to conduct 
the'^eottimerce, and fleets to enforce the dominion of the 
sdluii 'There philosophers taught, orators harangued, 
aiid poets sung ; whose teachings, eloquence, and song, 
molded the character and swayed the counsels of thef 
state, fiuid transmitted its wisdom and genius to subse- 
quent ages. There countless myriads gathered from, 
asfl representing remote parts of the empire and the 
w'oiid, tSved, trod the same streets, and were buried in 
the same cemeteries. 

•€)ne city in its essential features is a type of all, as a 
single plant or animal is the type df its species. 

«2l sketch of London, Paris, or New York, would con- 
adl^otte, witii slight variations of costume, manners, aod 
ujXi4^,^>description of all modem cities. 

I 
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Perhaps the first aspect cfa metropolis thtit impresses 
the mii%d of a stranger , is- the variety, magnificence , and 
aggregate extent of its archttecttere. He approaches it, 
just as the mists and smoke, spt^ad as a covering for the 
night in ample folds over its countless streets and squares, 
and teeming population reposing as in a crowded diwrmi- 
tory, have been rolled away before the eye of the morn- 
ing, and folded ifp in the invisible w^irdrpbe of th^ heav- 
ens. At a distance he catches^ a first glimpse of some ele- 
vated section of the town, gi-adually expanding upon his 
view. His eye Granges along an interminable forest of 
masts marking the contour of its harbor, and indicating 
the extent of its commerce; it glances over different 
yitrts of the eity looming up in unequal elevations, and 
diversified aspects ; and lights upon a' hundred domes 
and spires peering over rirem and sparkling in the sun. 

Entenng its suburbs, he sees rising in every direction 
within their extending limits, in isolated neatness or mag- 
nificence, single residences and blocks of houses over- 
looking innumerable temporary habitations, that loom 
up from ungraded squares, and amid artificial pools- 
like the houses of moles of beavers from meadows and 
shallow waters. 

Penetrating the city he new wends his way through 
crooked and narrow streets and alleys, Hned by dilap- 
idated and gloomy tenements which almost shut out 
the light of day ; and now through some thoroughfare 
of trade on either side of which rise dingy warehouses, 
five or six stories, with their iron windows and blinds ; 
and anon he passes stately palaces built of marble, quar- 
ried in different parts of the globe, .and in every order of 
architecture adorning princely courts and broad avenues* 
Pausing in a public garden or square decorated with 
statuary and fbimtains, he gazes with wonder at various 
buildiBgB rising liear vrith sbeir colofwal prnpertifwis 
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grandeur, and magnificence^ die repoeitories and metno- 
rials of the arts, learning, and religion oi jfbrmer centu- 
ries, and associalied with the history of the eonunercey 
legislation, jurisprudence^ the mrmj and iMvj &£ a king- 
dom. This interminable series of wonders, this endless 
magnificence disclosing itself on every hand, proclaiming 
the seat of the world's pow^% the home of the world's 
science, dilates the mind with admiration. In tMs aggre- 
gate extent a city surpassea ^e skill and power of a sin- 
gle generation. As coral architecture extends by the 
imperceptible accretions of the industry of swarming 
myriada of insects, succeeding each other in the cease- 
less prosecution of their work, adding reef to reef, till 
in its enlarged dimensions, it reflects its amber light ^ 
around through the 9ea» the proudest monument of the 
intelHgence of the ocean. So a city, by the impercepti- 
ble accretions of the weakh, akill, and industry of suc- 
ceeding centuries, enlarges its circumference, extends its 
harbors and commerce, opens new avenues, covers acre 
after acre wi^ princely dwellings and common habita- 
tions — while towers, gilded domes, and ^res, as senti- 
nels in summer and winter sunlight and moonlight, and 
amid cahn and storm look down upon the increasing 
extai^ spl^idoTy and magnificence of human works. 
Whether gazed at when its many spires glisten in the 
sun, or at night when its rangea of millions of twinkling 
lights distinguish its squares and intersecting streets, a 
city is a gr&nd spectacle, a stupendous achievement of 
the aggregate skill and power of the race. 

Perhaps the next idea of a great dty that engrouee 
the mmd, is its immense concourse of human beings closely 
and permanently contiguous to each other, A few adven- 
turers seeking fkcilitiea for military defence, agriculture, 
or commerce, effect a settlement. Traders, artisans, and 
professional men, follow, and along with natural increase^ 
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mreH thi6 «§gi^^;ftte aumber of lohabitaBtf to bmidfeds 
of thoiwandfl and even millkms, sproftdiiig like the wa- 
ters of a flood in tmcertain progress toward the receding 
limits of the city. 

To an unaccustomed observer the people at first seem 
to be moving with him, and his pace is quickened to as- 
certun what spectacle or event is attracting the crowd. 
Anon, jostled by those passing to the opposke point of 
compass, he imagines he may have mistaken thei^reetion 
of the exciting scene or event that appears to have called 
out the whole city. And turning round he beholds dark 
lines of human beings in parallel and intersecting col- 
umns, with hurrying i^eps passing angles of the streets, 
as &r as the eye can reach. Turning through other ave- 
nues the crowd is unabated. ^ He walks on and won- 
ders where the moving masses will end. But there is 
no end. An unnumbered succession effaces still meets 
bim ; different and yet different forms are ever passing.^ 
He is almost bewildered by marking the perpetual suc- 
cession of faces, and by the ceaseless roar of blendkig' 
jKmnds of voices, the tramp of feet, and of passing ve- 
hicles, faUing upon the ear, like th&roarof the sea break- 
ing wave after wave in perpetual succession, and dying 
* away in gentle and murmuring ripples along an extended 
beach. 

He witnesses a military, or civic processi<m. Its pro- 
kmged Hne, mxay deep, waving the badges and banners 
of diffisreat trades and professions, embraces a circuit 
of several miles, and is to many hours in passing. Con- 
templatmg die number of the marshalled procession, he 
observes on either side of the line a contmuous and 
more crowded succession of spectators, filling to reple- 
tion the broad space of the streets, and pressing upon 
the steps of stores and dwellings, to obtain a more com- 
man^ng view. At the same time from windows, balco- 
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'iiei, Hn3 rooftr of bouses, peer out t^ fkccw of "anotlwr 
•unbroken and unnumbered succession of observers. 
,Wbile xwer whelmed by a conceptk)n of the aggregate 
number of the visible mass, he is reminded that in other 
^streets pafallel to, and intersecting the line of the proces- 
sion there are other moving crowds, and in houses lining 
these ^^eets, a vastly greater multitude, unattracted by 
\the pageaoti or confined by domestic or commercial 
^vocations. 

I Pismantling this vast population of theii* architectural 
-cpvenngr and a spectacle more grand and imposing 
than the largest military review ever made by Xences, 
Al^^Lander, or Napoleon, would be presented. Five, ten, 
' . oir tiiv^ty-£ve hundred thousand human beings, standing 
■.almoft> Moulder to shoulder, meeting the glances of each 
tOtheir's eyes, and catching the sounds of each other's 
-words, ''collected together so thick and close as to give 
at some moments the idea of one individual enormous 
living mass, of which the streets are as the arteries and 
veins through which the stream of life is for ever flowing/' 
A city might appear to a superior order of beings in 
. r^^ence to the swarming numbeirs, insignificance, and 
frail 6£^hy covering ofl its inhabitants, like a borough 
of ant^ or a habitation of bees. At som^ periods of 
the day the crowd disappears from public view in the 
. concealment of their dwellings ; and at ni^it the city 
N^reppses virith only Qceasional interruptions of fusible 
nQLOtiont aud sounds of passing watchmen and messen- 
gers of mercy, and the^ louder tones ot midnight bac- 
' chapal songs. But at the call of the morning, or the 
'i^tartling report of some strange occurrence, the con- 
.vulsed city pours forth into the streets, avenues, and 
squares, crowds of human b^ngs, like the disturbed ^nt- 
,hill, or hive of bees crowded, "covered, and black, with 
m^rmds of Uvin^ beings in v^ohs mid intense activity. 
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and jostling contact, passing and repassing in apparently 
aimless pursuit. All are seen, but none can be identified, 
or traced and distinguished for a moment. Though infi- 
nitely diversified, all this activity is related to a stupen- 
dous and complitrated system of employment, producing 
classified result* of order, beauty, convenience, and 
luxury ; Kke the exquisite structure of innumerable 
compartments of comb, replete with precious treasure 
gathered by countless busy agents from many and re 
mote fields and flowefs. "Considering the thoughts 
tempers, cares, hopes, treasures, and fears of all these 
beingft, those of each measured by his own, constituting 
a little world, and the scene of living beings and living 
interests within the narrow compass of a city grows 
like that of in&iity beyond the narrow compass of the 
raind.**^ 

Passing these more obvious animate and inanimate 
features that glare upon us so obtrusively ^ the inquirer 
becomes interested in contemplating more particularly the 
artificial character of the city. In its first and most ob- 
vious aspect, it is a magnificent pile of art, reared upon 
a base of nature that it conceals. The natural features 
of the landscape are effaced, inequalities leveled, or 
rounded into a smooth unifoimity ; and the earth itself 
buried beneatSi pavements of brick and stone. Not a 
feature of nature remains in unmarred beauty, or a mo- 
tion with free and unfettered step, or a voice in unstifled 
utterance. Eternal noise profanes the silence of her 
worship, and perpetual discords disturb the harmony of 
her music. The clear ringing sound of the mountain 
horn, or of the song of the shepherd, the woodman, or 
the ploughman, echoing among the hills and over the 
sylvan lake ; the soft notes of jhe linnet, the shrill tones 
of the skylark, the early messenger of mwn, the whistle 

• Poster. 
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of the blackbird from the brake, the mjdlow tones of the 
bulfinch fratn the grore, and the concert of iniiuineroiui 
songsters making the fields and woods vocal all abroad, 
are not heard. 

Running brooks and sparkling £>antain8 are obstructed 
and sealed up, and their waters forced through pumps 
and jets. The rose blooms in trained or radier confined 
beauty and gracefulness. Flowers wear less brilliant 
hues, and emit less fii-agrant odors ; and the grass grows 
paler. Birds sing and display their faded plumage from 
gilded prisons. 

The clearness of the atnaosphere is dimmed, and the 
light of the sun and stars obscured by perpetually*as- 
cending volumes of smoke, clouds of dust, and more 
subtle exhalations from the decay, the friction, the jost* 
ling contact, of myriads o( animate or inanimate objects. 
The ak is warmed into an unnatural temperature by the 
emanations of animal life and heat ; and polluted by ex- 
halaticms from musty and cUugged storehouses, fildiy 
habitations, streets, and sewers. 



•* Ye who atoid the feverish vraM would y 
A hody free of pam, of caref a mmd. 
Fly the rank city, ahnn ka toihid air; 
Breathe not the chaos of eternal smoke, 
And volatile oormption from the dead, 
The dying, siokening, and tiiie living world, 
Exhaled to sally heaven's transparent dom^* 
With dim mortality. It is not air 
That from a thoaaand longs reeks baok to tiiine 
Sated wUh exhalations nxk. and fefl. 
The spciH of donghiDs and the putrid thaw 
Of nature when from shape and textore she 
Relapses into fighting elements. 
It is not air, hat floats a nanseoos mass 
Of all obscene, corrapty offensive things. 
Much moisture harts, bat here a sordid bath, 
With oily raneor fraught, relaxes more 
The solid frame than simple moifltare can.** 
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The weidi otganizeUicn of a city ssems scarcely leu 
ortifitiaL than iU physical structure. It is anti-domes- 
.tie in leadkig tendencies. Captivated by the excite- 
ments and splendors of social entertainments, and for- 
eign ^lianceSy the rich and fashionable are less devoted 
to the virtooos 'occupations and joys of home. .I'here is 
an apparent ambition to be free from the cares and re- 
straints of the family; to spend the suminer in travelling 
or at fashionable watering-places, and the winter at ho- 
tels. The poor also are repelled fi:t>m their scanty and 
unattractive abodes, to foreign associations, to which 
they are invited by brilliant salocms, sweet strains of 
musicy and syren voices of temptation ; whUe visiting 
strangers, uncertain adventurers, and a countless number 
-of tradesm^i and' apprentices, professional students, and 
merchants' deiks, are without even nominal h(»nes. As 
distingrmshed &om the country, a city is a community 
without homes, made up of the fragments of families, 
and the association of strangers. 

The increasing number of common and elegant board- 
ing4iouses, splendid saloons, club-houses, and hotels, are 
the memorials of this artificial and demoralizing ten- 
dency. They fipuri^ upon the mins of the family, as 
the pmnp of courts and the distinctions ot aristocracy 
upon the ruins of the state. . 

A dty population is distinguished hy an extreme and 
artificial levity of character. An envious rivalry may 
be traced through all the gradations of society; and am- 
bition of distinction is quickened into restlessness. So 
fickle and servile does the public taste become, that the 
most inconvenient and fantastic model of fashion, in ten 
days would conform as many thousands to its standard. 
A perpetual vicissitude of fashion and extravagance, sur-^ ' 
prising the lower classes, and escaping their imitation, 
invests the nch and aspiring with temporary distinction 
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in the singularity and expensiveness of a style ot resi- 
dence, equipage, or dress. To widen the distinctions 
of classes, and enable their votaries to escape the con- 
tamination or disgrace of vulgar conformity, innovation 
is made upon the established appointments of nature, 
and the fixed relations of labor and rest. The meridian 
meal is served beneath the shadows of evening. Social 
entertainments are opened at the hour that beckons the 
indttstiious and virtuous to repose, and continued till 
the dawn of thie moraing. The «ar^y hours of the day, 
demanded for industrial pursuits, are wasted in bed, 
in restless dreams, and nervous, enfeebling, and' vicious 
excitements. And to provide for the social dance, or 
paity, without interfering with the appointment for the 
opera, the night is prematurely ushered in by excluding 
the light of day from splendid parlors and assembly 
rooms. From late breakfast to the ride, from riding to 
the bath, from the bath to dinner, from dinner to the 
public walks and gardens, parties, and theatres, widi 
slight variations, make up the daily routine of a large 
class in a fashionable metropolis. Athens had reached 
Buch exti'eme levity of character, at the crisis of ber de- 
clining glory and emjnre, that the evangelist describes 
the Athenians as idle and volatile, widiout serious pur- 
suits and industrial employments, listlessly gomg about 
to hear or teH some new thing. The same levity and 
dissipation are now ti*aced in the cities of souUiem Eu- 
ix)pe, and Begin to exhibit themselves in greater or less 
degree in American cities. 

Chij/ lift, especially in the mercantile classes, oppressed 
hy the cares of business in addition to the claims of sO' 
ciety, is also characterized by an unnatural excitement 
and activity. It is a hurried life, like pent-up waters 
precipitated through a raceway ; or like a forced march, 
soon exhausting the vital energies, and impairing the 
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body and the mind. Men hasten to the calls of business 
or pleasure, as if fleeing the pursuit of death, breathing 
and panting like a racer on the course. 

Urged on by the fear of a rival, or dread of defeat, 
scarcely allowing time for sleep, rest, meals, or sober 
thought, they keep their eye on the prize, and run for 
the goal. Standing in some thoroughfare an observer is 
almost fatigued in looking at the hurrying crowd, which 
rushes by him and frets like a turbulent river chafing its 
banks. The activity of city life preys upon itself. " It 
is a feverish vitality that consumes while it brightens — 
the air is fire, the very soil a furnace. Sunbeams bring 
death ; and the eai*th when struck sends up a burning 
vapor.'* The mists, the hazy atmosphere, quivering and 
vacillating over the city in the summer heat ; and the 
volumes of dust that rise and move in eddies, and roll 
away from it, daikening the sky by a perpetual 
succession of clouds, are but an emblem of the dark, 
vacillating, universal agitation of the passions of a great 
city, ever excited, ever eager, ever apprehensive. The 
unremitted cai*es of business, the rage of passions, the 
fury of politics, the restlessness of ambition, the thii*st 
of gold, the struggles of competition, overtax the phys- 
ical, intellectual, and nervous constitution, and doom 
it to the depressive horrors and enfeebled state of 
reaction ; and fast wear out human life. Too many be- 
wildering or enticing sounds fall upon the ear, too many 
objects tempt the appetite, and provoke the passions. 
The soul has too many points of contact vrith the human 
world, and is contaminated and degraded by it. The 
force of s^peals from without in the natural order of 
society, is just sufficient to develop to healthful activity 
all the faculties. Where that force is multiplied by unu- 
sual, incessant, and varied appeals, without commensu- 
rate repose, the machinery of human life is overtaxed 
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and impelled with a wearing, exhausting, and destructive 
motion, like a piece of enginery under an excess of mo- 
tive power. To the nervous constitution, these influ- 
ences are like the extraordinary and protracted excite- 
ment of a political campaign, or a series of religious 
meetings to a devotee. 

Hence the race always deteriorates in cities ; distin- 
guished families disappear in a few generations ; and but 
for continual supplies of the .elements of physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral character from the countiy, would 
soon sink to the lowest effeminacy, and invite the easy 
conquest of any savage horde. It is said in a late fids- 
ton journal, that of the present board of aldermen, only 
two were bom in that city, and that but thirteen of the 
forty-eight members of the common council, are natives 
of Boston. A corresponding proportion of efficient 
business men were also from the country. 

Moreover in the very constitution and eircumsta?^ces 
of a large community, there is an unnatural repression 
of benevolent sympathies. There is no immediate con- 
tact of employers and the employed, that would secure 
more liberal remuneration for labor, and oflerings of 
charity to the deserving poor, and relief for the unfortu- 
nate and afflicted. The subjection of industry and ser- 
vice ta the relations of a commercial agency, without 
feeling or conscience, urged on by competition to reduce 
wages to its lowest possible tenns, and deny all generous 
reward, disturbs the charitable relations of society, and 
wrests from misfortune and wo, their natural dependence 
and last hope. The trading ^lass in this respect, is liable 
to become to the mass of the poor like the middle mon 
in Ireland, its curse and its scourge. 

Also the countless multitudes which one meets every 
hour in a large community, the distrust and suspicion fos- 
tered by the knowledge of prevailing imp6stare,jmd innu* 
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nidrable and diyersified appeals beyond the power of 
attention, preclude those mutual civilities that conciliate 
kindly feeling, and impair the freshness and vigor of nat- 
ural sympathies. ** If everywhere the heart has its par- 
tialities, its aversions are left dormant by the absence of 
those not particularly loved ; and the principle of exclu- 
sion is quiescent. In a great population they are pres- 
ent to excite aversion, experience indifference. An anti- 
social precaution of the heart repels the objects of want, 
crowding and pressing us on every hand as if reproach- 
ing our selfish isolation and unconcern." ** Where man 
meets the countenance of his broker, every moment 
glancing consciously or unconsciously upon the counte- 
nances of ma&y thousands in an hour, where hundreds of 
families reside in a Hue with only a few bricks between 
their abodes, and hundreds of others confront them at 
the distance of a few yards, there is an infinite dispro- 
portion between the number of personit to whom the 
heart can extend a definite sentiment of kindness, and 
those to whom it can not ;** and baffled in their attempts 
to embrace so many objects, the aspirations and sympa- 
thies of the heart are thrown back upon itself in the 
cold and chilling revulsions of selfishness. The sensibil- 
ities of the most benevolent are blunted, the less benev- 
olent become increasingly selfish, and the selfish become 
heartless and cruel. 

The vast disproportion between the seen want and 
wretchedness, and the possessed means of relief; and 
the vague notion that this vast work of charity, so far 
beyond one's time and means to explore and relieve, will 
excite the attention of some of the thousands all around 
them possessing leisure, affluence, and benevolence, 
excuse or repress almost aU charity, and amid thousands 
within csJl, the deserving sometimes perish in want and 
wratchednees. Benerolenee loses sijght of the individual 
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io the mass from whicli in the aggregate it itands aloof^ 
and the deserving poor perish unknown, and unwept, 
when thousands would pour their tears q^ condolence, if 
the <?ase were available to their ^ympafthies. 

In its social organization, as well as in its physical 
structure, it may he said, " God made the country," with 
its domestic, associations, relations of equality, its regu- 
lar industry and habits ; and its mutual and unrestricted 
sympathies ; and " man made the town," with its anti- 
domestic associations, undue distinctions of classes, bur- 
ned and thoughtless life, and restricted diarities. Not 
that the concentration of large communities necessarily 
supposes an unnatural state of society ; but forms of 
association have so generally followed such concentra- 
tion of human beings, subjectii^ large classes to condi- 
tions of living and employment, doing violence to their 
physical, intellectual, and moral constitution, as to justify 
the implication of the poet. One might almost be wil- 
ling to find a mystic teaching in the con^sion of 
tongues at Babel, eai'ly in the history of the race, dis- 
persing man abroad upon the earth, in agricult^ral pur- 
suits, intimaUng the Divine will against the herding oi 
the race in large communities. Certaii^ly in the siege, 
the earthquake, the pestilence, and the conflagration, 
visiting chiefly, with their appalling horrors and wide- 
spread desolations, great communities, God has frowned 
upon their sensuality, wickedness, and atheism, in every 
age. The metropolis thus briefly sketched in its distin- 
guishing features is ui)ited, by relations of vital, recip- 
rocal, and ascendant influence, to the state and to the 
entire human world. 

This influence may he traced in fostering and diffusing 
all the elements of civilization. 

The aggregate extent of the trade, tmi ^mUh of the., 
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metropolis fills the inquiring observer wfth wonden In 
pursuit of the facilities of commerce, cities are gener- 
ally located upon protected seacoasts, safe bays, and at 
the confluence and mouths of rivers. The shipping at 
their wharves waving the flags of different and distinct 
nations; serried warehouses, the depositories of foreign 
'merchandise ; the stores of jobbing merchants and minor 
depots of trade, lining whole streets and occupying entire 
sections of the city ; and countless multitudes of mer- 
chants' clerks and porters passing and repassing to ships, 
customhouses, counting-rooms, exchanges, and banks, 
evince the ascendency of the mercantile classes and the 
amazing extent of their commerce. They reach an ex- 
tent of population, and wealth, and splendor, in a few 
years, that were not attained by cities under the t^^ilitary 
or feudal order of society in as many Centuries. 

Cities are the exchanges of nations, the markets of 
'the world. Na^onal wealth is deposited, aud disbtcrs* 
ed, and the agency of princely fortunes conducted in 
them. Through the channels of commerce, ivealth 
flows into them from every part of the globe as streams 
into the ocean, and is thence distributed Tigain through 
smaller towns and the state. So rapid and vast Is this 
accumulation in them, that the annual loss of thirty mil- 
lions of dollars by fire, seems not to abate their affluence, 
x>r embarrass their commel'ce. ' - - 

The customs of London probably amount to twenty 
millions, and its imports and exports to three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Its merchants direct the com- 
Inerce and own half of the Indies. Its banks to a great 
extent control the monetary affairs of Great Britain and 
the world. The amount of exchanges at a single place 
in London, annually is more than the whole British 
debt, or than half the wealth of Europe. The wealtlr 
t)f single c^nnlercial cities of the. continent amounls td 
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more than die agg^gate weakli of some q{ its iiicfepeii- 
dent kingdoms. The wealth of New York city would 
purchase the entire landed and personal property of 
states of the Union ; and its exchai^ges in Wall street 
per single day would purchase whole townships or coun- 
ties in the most cultivated agricultural district of the statq. 

As cities increase in wealth, they increase their ex- 
changes widi the, country: enhancing the value of its 
varipus productions and landed estates, clothing the 
wild mountain with beauty, turning the barren waste 
into a garden, and Uie richer soil into a blooming para- 
dise. 

Along with wealthy arts i^ing up and fiourith in oit- 
ieSf and are thence doused over the state. The nearer, 
more constant,, and varied intercourse of men in the 
work-shop, the factory, the market-place, the local asso- 
ciation, the news-room, or the religious meeting, tends 
greatly to elicit and diffuse intelligence. The very di- 
versity of pursuit and observation fosters various thought 
and reflection ; while the free contact of mind with mind^ 
the competition of industry, and the rivalry of skill, pro- 
mote the highest discipline, expansion, and force of the 
human &cidties. Hence the citizen rises above the nonoL- 
ad; the race from a condition of barbarism; and cities 
become centres of universal civilization. All their di- 
versified structures, from the smallest piece of mechanisn^ 
to-the Oftest gorgeous temple, are but a stupendous mon- 
ument of art. Their broken pillars and dilapidated tem- 
ples, are but mutilated reccnrds of the genius, refinement, 
and civilization of a nation or an age; surviving its 
parchmentary records, and traditionary knowledge. 

Modem cities contain the rarest works tod galleries 
of art I and in them artists find employnEient, and their 
productioiM a market. Stimulated by comparison, com- 
petitiim, and reward, genius there achieves her juroudest 
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triumphs, and rears her most enduring memorUk. Ter- 
ritorial aiistocracy have indeed been distinguished pa- 
trons of art ; but whence the wealth that enables them 
so largely to gratify those tastes 1 Whence those tastes 
themselves ? Whence the men of genius who minister 
to them? In. the natural order of things it is the town 
that adorns the country, and the citizen that becomes the 
noble. The arts that decorated and adorned baronial 
castles in the. feudal age, were borrowed from the public 
edifices and private dwellings of great commercial cities 
that flourished centuries before. Carthage, Tyre, and 
all the trading cities which lined the coast of Phoenicia, 
excelled in every kind of manu&cture, skill, and indus- 
try, and were the Manchesters and Birminghams of an- 
tiquity. A school of ait flourished in Holland, a land of 
commercial communities, a century earlier dian m Eng- 
land, with her more aristocratic institutions. Commer- 
cial cities originated and transmitted orders of architec- 
ture distinguished by their own name, for the imitation 
of succeeding ages. And in later periods they have been 
far greater ^mtrons of the arts than wei^thy patrician 
families. 

The very causes that have given existence to, and fos- 
tered civilization, have given birth to all ornamental arts, 
and they will flourish only as cities multiply and become 
prosperous and great. From these centres are diflused 
all the distinguishing influences and refinements of civ- 
ihzation that pervade and affect the whole state. 

From cities also is diffused the influence of letters and 
philosophy over the state. We have already adverted to 
the influence of universal, diversified, and intense mental 
activity, competing industry, rival skill, and emulous ex- 
ample, in promoting the- intellectual culture of a people, 
and elevating the universal taste and genius of the race. 
The availableness to a trading community of all knowl- 
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edge of the wealth, productioDS, and commerce of for- 
eign lands, operates upon meixhants and capitalists as a 
strong incentive to intelligence, and* they are perhaps 
more likely to he men of lai'ge views than country gen- 
tlemen or nohles of the same grade of intellect. The 
ignorance sometimes hetrayed by merchants upon par- 
ticular subjects, instead of evincing the unfavorable in- 
fluence of commerce upon mental improvement and 
intelligence, is but a memorial of the lower social posi 
tion from which it has elevated them. The Arkwrights 
Wattses, Pultons, Rothschilds, Barings, Girards, and A# 
tors, men produced by the exigencies and influences of 
great cities, evince as real elements of mental' greatness 
as Bacons and Newtons, Pitts and Peels, Clays and 
WebstenS. Though the profbundest investigations of 
science require leisure, seclusion, and meditation; and 
the sweetest and lofl:iest inspirations of poetry must be 
courted amid the beautiful, the lovely, the picturesque 
and grand in natural scenery ; it is the exigencies of civ 
illzation, developed in larger communities, that furnish 
the chief incentives to that cultivation, and demand and 
reward the productions of the artist and the poet. If 
Plato, and Aristotle, and Socrates, speculated, and Ho- 
mer and fiuripides obtained poetic visions on the lone 
summit of Parnassus, or embowered in th^ shades of 
Academus, the cultivated men of civic communities have 
appreciated and ti^ansmitted their science and jsoufr from 
generation to generation. 

Cities contain the archives of antiquarian and histori- 
cal societies, and professional schools and universities. 
Their extensive libraries embrace rare manuscripts and 
productions of genius, and preserve the most interesting 
memorials of philosophy and science. Authors as well 
' as aitists find employment or their productions market 
in cities. The rays of aE nation "B genius ai-e converged 
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house, and the church where he learned and worihipped 
— all, by a mysterious association with early life, thought, 
and education, ally him to the true, the pure, and the good* 
All familiar sounds blend in sweet and harmonious ac- 
cents of persuasion to a Ufe of viitue. All familiar ob- 
jects, memorials of the obligations, temptations, privi- 
leges, and rewards of virtuous life, seem to smile upon 
upright conduct and to frown upon the least trai^greo- 
sion. 

Severing these accustomed alliances, youth enters up- 
on the strange scenes of the city, its dazzHng splendors 
and bewildering excitements transporting U> an un- 
healthy activity all his susceptible faculties* The pro- 
tection of former habits is withdrawn, and virtue finds 
nothing on which to repose. She wends her unaccus- 
tomed way amid the strange, the fascinating, and tempt- 
ing, unaided by the memorials and alliances of the past; 
and she has little facility for forming associations that 
might replace her former supports. 

Sntrance upon city life is not merely one great change, 
but an introduction to a perpetual succession of changes. 
Assimilated to the circumstances and tastes of the city, 
the mind acquires a disrelish for the repose of steady 
habits, and morbidly craves novelties with their sui*prise8, 
their winning appeals, and insidious temptations. Places 
of business, of residence, and of worship, are changed with 
fiuch facility and frequency, as to prevent the forming of 
conservative personal and local attachments. No hallowed 
memories cluster, in daily scenes, around the youthful 
stranger. The path of life is not indicated to him by 
familiar waymarks, as to the shepherd or the husband- 
man, cheering. and giving confidence to each successive 
step ; but is like the coui*se of the traveller through -ihe 
desert Though thousands are travelling in nearly the 
••me dire^&tion, and he have himself passed and repassed 
5 
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a kandre^I times in tli6 same general course, the yielding 
sand and clouds of dust leave no familiar traces. The 
ways of Cfe are moveable, and the walks and retreats of 
virtue, are not identified with their accustomed attrac- 
tions of congenial companionship, pleasmg associations, 
and improving entertainments. 

Even the oo-ordinate supports of intimate and lasting 
fiiendship are but partially allowed. Friendships are 
too cheap, too easily available, to be greatly valued and 
sacredly guarded. There is little inducement to forbear- 
ance, explanation, and conciliation ; if one is alienated, 
the hand^f another has already been proffered. A dozen 
different circles of acquaintance may have been passed 
through , and abandoned in as many months. 

Tbe sentiment of fiiendship is impaired or woin out. 
Youth goes armed with a selfish and suspecting neutral- 
ity; he reposes confidence in few, is distrttstfult of aM. 
Recognising no connexion with others in venerable rela- 
tions and sacred interests, there is nothing in the way 
of lawless passions; the protection of mojitl ijjj^rests 
is wanting, as would be that of pecimiary possessions in 
the removal of the laws of property. The barriers of 
vice are thrown down in every direction, and flie strong- 
holds of virtue removed. A course of life opened up 
tbrough such new and strange associations and perpetu- 
ally-recurring changes, dissevered from the alliances of 
the past, the conservative influences of permanent local 
attachments, and selected and lasting fiiendships, must be 
fraught with innumerable temptations and perils to tlie 
young. 

AUow not, then, that love of novelty that will enlarge 
and strengthen these temptations, but rather repress ^. 
deek as far as possible permanent associations in busi- 
ness, companionship, and in religious worship. Idle ctt- 
riosi^ leads not to wisdom and virtue, but to dissipatidR 
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«Bd vice. A morbid disposition to hear distinguished 
preacbei's and see neiv chapels, ministers not to the par- 
pose of the sabbath and of worship ; But fosters religious 
dissipation, and leads ultimately to the abandonment of 
all places of worship. 

Be not aa^itious of the credit of having seen all that 
the great metropolis contains. The eyes are seldom sat- 
isfied with seeing or the ears with hearing tiU the visita- 
tion of disgust and ruin. You had better crawl through 
the turbid filth of its sewers to gain this credit, than to 
seek to explore all its hidden abominations. Wise is the 
youth who tries to see how near he can stiike his oar 
up<» the verge of the cataract and escape ; or how near 
he can leave the mark of his skate to an opening in the 
ioe ; or how far inward he can move upon the circling 
eddies of the whirlpool to feel the sensation of the mo- 
. tion, and fathom its sounding rocks and yawning vortex ; 
compared with him whose mfktuated curiosity leads him 
to explore indiscriminately the evil and the good. Ra- 
ther look at the good, the pure, and the true, and, like 
Bunyan's pilgrim, putting your fingers in your ears, flee 
from all scenes of profligacy and dissipation. Avoid the 
ways of sinners and the seats of the scornful, the instruc- 
tions of error, the blasphemies of infidelity, the gay cir- 
cles of dissipating amusements, and insidious temptations ; 
as far as possible reproduce the alliances and associa- 
tions of virtue you have lefl; maintain th« same regular 
habits ; and let not the surpiise of novel temptations and 
unexpected gitata of passion swieep you away. 

2. Another class of temptatioTU to which you are ex- 
fosedy nearly related to thme already mentionedf arises 
from the want of the conservative injluences of home. 

The domestic is the original and divinely-appointed 
order of human se^ty. It embraces in its appropriate 
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and cottceotric circles that precise classification <^ socie- 
ty which is adapted to give scope to natural affections, re- 
press selfish and lawless passions, harmonize the interests 
and protect the virtues and happiness of the race. 

All the properties and laws of Nature are reduced to 
particular relations and combinations adapted to subserve 
her own beneficent economy. Any disturbance of these 
relations produces commensurate evils ; while any new 
combination might explode the earth to fragments, re- 
solve its elements into chaos, and set the heavens on fire 
as a scroll So in family circles and associations, bHI the 
social elements are reduced to their most auspicious and 
conservative relations. The virtue of each becomes the in- 
terest of the whole, and all are armed against the incur- 
sion of lawless passions and disorganizing vice, as against 
the invasion of a dreaded foe, by an appeal to their 
hearths, and fires, and altars, the pure and blessed fellow-» 
ship of their homes. Any other order of alliances, there- 
fore, superseding this, would as manifestly thwart the be- 
neficent designs c^ Providence, and jeopard the higher 
interests of mankind, as the disorganization of churches, 
or the anarchy of states. 

Says President Dwight : ** There is nothing in this 
world which is so venerable as the character of parents ; 
nothing so intimate and endearing as die relation of 
husband and wife ; notMng so tender as that of children ; 
nothing so lovely as that of brothers and sisters." And 
how sweetly are the united attractions of these relations, 
cherished in fond reminiscence and virtuous affections, 
celebrated in verse ! — 

** The sounds that fall on mortal ear 
As dewdrops pore at even, 
That sooth the breast or start the tear, 
Are mother, home, and heaven." 

And again, in varied expression :— - 
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« I ne'er Shan fcrget liwe. 

Blessed borne cCmj heart I 

The fond recollections 

Thoa biingest to me 
Of endearing^ affisctioiis. 

Shall bind me to thee." 

Though, like the yarious beaeficent and potential agen- 
cies of Nature, no passing account may be taken of this 
silent. Tailed, uid extensive ipfluence of home upon yir- 
tuous affections^ 

** Yet yke some sweet, begiuUng melody, 
80 sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thoa the meanwhile art blending with my thoaghts, 
Yea, with my life, aad life's own secret joy." 

Domestic influences penetrate the soul, unfold and 
cherish all its amiable virtues and lovely graces, as the 
sunlight, bland air, and genial influences of the morning 
open the rosebuds and early flowers. More than any 
otiker influences, they win upon the waywardness and 
insubordination of youth, and restrain from incipient 
steps, er reclaim from the advanced progress of vice. 
When tempted to seek some doubtful amusement or 
companionship, their influences may dissolve the en- 
chantment. When actually resolved upon, some act of 
adventurous depravity, some alliance of dissipation and 
profligacy, they may break the fatal infatuation, and reas- 
sure conscience. All dark thoughts, that harass and soil 
the mind, amid the temptations of business arid worldly 
associates, are dissipated by the light of home. 

Images of parental authority and kindness impressed 
upon the miud by daily association, attend his pslth, be- 
set vnth temptations, as guardian-angels. The fond 
mother watches over his path, encouraging and reward- 
ing every virtue with her complaisant and affectionate 
smile, forgiving vrith incomparable charity every depre- 
cated evil, and with sad and regretful look i-eproving ev- 
ery allowed fauH. The wise father observes with ex- 
5* 
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ulting admiration every mmck of developipg genius and 
virtue, or with intense solicitude cfverytinfavorable token 
of character ; and with gentleness, authority, and affec- 
tion, imposes his hand upon his head» mod drops the warm 
tear on his brow, as he administers counsel and reproof, 
or supplicates the pardon and blesstng of Heav^i. 

Thus virtue n^ikles and gitrvrs under the brooding 
wing of parental care, till plumed to soar in lofty and 
sustained flight. But tempted too soon albroad to essay 
the rapid and precarious ffigkt of Kfo, and buffet its 
storms, her unaccustomed wing fakers with unequal and 
remitted effort, and she sinks frcnn her }ofty aim and na- 
tive impulse to the degrading level wad gix)velling par- 
suits (^ vice, and is seldom able to regain her true e'le^ 
vation and resume hei* destined course. 

Youth, embowered ia the shady and genial retreat of 
home, is sheltered from the unfriendly influences of the 
world, as the graceful undergrowth ef the forest, from 
sultry heats and blasts o£ the tempest, by the stately pines 
and broad-armed oaks. While the forest above is with* 
ered and paled ; ancient trees are stripped of their giant 
branches, or rocked in their beds, and precipitated from 
exposed summits ; the pliaoiit ss^ng, etill green and &esh, 
gently waving to the gale that sweeps so fiercely above, 
loses not a branch, or twig, or leaf — but striking its roots 
deeper, and grasping with multiplying fibres an ampler 
extent of soil, is preparing to rear its head against the 
storm and defy the elements, when m the course of Na- 
ture the protection of the parent-forest is removed. So 
youtii, sheltered beneath the protection of home from 
the withering heats and inoursive blasts of temptation, 
stiikes the roots of virtue deeper, with gradual and at- 
tempered tibials, till in due course prepared to endure the 
vieis^ttdes and exposures of life ; and premature reuKH 
val fn>m these protecting influences is as unnatursd and 
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Ukely to be as fatal as to remove the sapling fi*om the 
shielding forest, and transplant it, with mHtilated roots 
and in an uncongenial soil, upon an exposed hillside. 

Snch. is the exposure of every young man coming from 
remote parts of the country to the city to learn a busi- 
ness, perfect himself in a profession, or to gain or im- 
prove a fortune. Surrounded by new and iimumeiable 
temptations, no boarding-house, with the most select as- 
sociations and guardianship, could supply the conserva- 
tive influences he has left. But with his first scanty ii^ 
come, he can avail himself only of the poorest accommo« 
dations of an unattractive and crowded house. No quiet 
chamber is allowed for retirement and study ; no neat 
parlor, fi-ee from the interruptions of noise and the intru- 
sion of uncongenial persons, attracts him by its select 
companionship, collection of useful books, and choice 
cabinet. 

Discontented and repelled from this poor substitute 
for a home, after his evening meal, he may read the fol- 
lowing, or some similar adveitisement in the paper : 
" Citizens and strangers wishing to spend an hour com- 
fortably, in a quiet and beautifully-furnished retreat, 
where the best of liquors, wines, and segars, are oiTered, 
and where they can have access to all the papers of the 
day, besides the English and American pictorials, are 

respectfully solicited to drop in at No. — , street." 

Or he may go out by invitation of some fellow-boarder ; 
or stroll abroad in quest of a more congenial resort. On 
almost eveiy comer, some saloon brilliantly lighted, opens 
its attractive portals. It is furnished on a scale of the 
richest luxury, with splendid mirrors, costly divains,^ easy 
lounges, and tables covered with late journals and picto- 
rial works. Paintings of great artistic merit, arranged 
upon the walls, and exhibiting the nude and seductive 
forms of female beauty, appeal to the ardent passions 
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of youth ; and corresponding music in sweetest strains 
steals upon his senses. Often, to add to the attrs^tions 
of these places, rarying entertainments, of the buffoon, 
danseuse, and the ballad-singer, are furnished. Capti- 
yated by such scenes, unsuspecting youth repeats his 
yisits, finds out other similar resorts, and finally is in die 
habit of being abroad every night, and is found at his 
boarding-house only for his meals and late lodgings. He 
visits aH the distinguished saloons, refectories, bowling- 
alleys, theatres, gambling-hells, and other abodes of af- 
filiated in^miy. No mother waits his return to second, 
by her solicitous inquiry, the reproofs of conscience ; no 
father to aid the returning conviction of better counsels, 
by lessons of experience, or to arrest his incipient course 
of evil by the timely interposition of yet revered author- 
ity ; no sister to recall him from his almost unconscious 
estrangement from the delicate sympathies of virtue, by 
her sweet voice and winning smile. 

Removing these restraints from the impetuosity of 
youth entering a large city, is like taking off the brake 
from a train of cars at the summit of an inclined plane, 
leaving them to move with dangerous and constantly- 
accelerating velocity; and thousands under this motive- 
power, unrestrained, renouncing every virtue before ob- 
served, and pursuing every vice before deprecated, rush 
precipitately to destruction. Severing this last bond that 
holds the bark of youth to its moorings in the harbor of 
virtue and peace, is like parting the cable of the noble 
vessel, already careening and bounding before the storm, 
and allowing it to dart away, like a race-horse, before the 
gale, without pilot, or compass, to be stranded and 
wrecked in hopeless ruin. 

O then be entreated to consider your exposed situation 
surrounded by so many insidious temptations, and with- 
out the necessary defences of virtue. In select com- 
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panionships replace them as far as you can. Let thoughts 
of parents, absent, perhaps now in heaven, keep you 
back from the devious paths of sin. When vacillating 
between claims of duty and temptation, let the thought 
of a departed mother, who once reproved your childish 
follies, and forgave them, and commended you to vir- 
tue and to God — ^the memory of her serene, aflectionate, 
and regretful countenance — ^recall the purpose and inspire 
the courage of virtue. One of the finest and bravest 
of the officers who have lately fallen upon the embattled 
plains of Mexico, and one tha^ obtained early and distin- 
guished promotion, while a cadet at West Point, be- 
ing importuned by a high-spirited and reckless compan- 
ion to dfink with him the enchanted cup, and chided for 
his cowardly refusal, simply replied, " My mother would 
not wish me to." 

** Oh ! in oar sterner manhood, when no my 
Of earlier stmshine glimmers on oar way ; 
When girt with sin» and sorrow, and the toil ' 
Of cares, which tear the hosom that they soil^* 
Oh ! if there he in Retrospect^'s chaia 
One link that hinds as to daty again, « 

It is the memory of a mother's love." » 

He that hallows such reminiscences, confirms one of 
the strongest bonds of a virtuous life ; he that hath not 
home virtues in his soul, and is not moved by the sweet 
concord of domestic affections, is " fit for treasons, strat- 
agemS> and spoils." 

3. AnotTier class of the temptations of large cities arises 
from a prevailing over-estimate of wealthy and fraudulent 
methods of business. Cities are the exchanges of nations, 
the markets of the world. The countless multitudes of 
merchants, clerks, and porters, passing and repassing to 
ships, customhouses, cbuntinghouses, and exchanges, con- 
tinually remind us of the numbers, and ascendency of the 
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mercantile class. Commercial infloenceff mus^ therefore 
to a great extent affect the social and moral character of 
a citj. They tend to foster an idolatix>U8 and corrupting 
estimate of wealth, and to Bubordiiuite the higher ends 
of intellectual and moral culture, domestic virtues and 
happiness, to its acquisition. 

If the worship of the world in the devotement of su- 
preme regards, could have been symbolized, at different 
periods, we should at one time behold roan ofiering su- 
preme homage to Mara ; at another, to Minerva, Apollo, 
or Ceres ; at another, to Venus or Bacchus ; and at an- 
other, to Mammon. In a fair representation of the 
present comparative homage of the world, the altars of 
Mammon would be found to outnumber and surpass in 
splendor all others. Its temples are reared and its 
magnificent and imposing ci^remonial worship is enact- 
ed in the city. Thither the tribes of the people go up 
in the engi'ossing pursuits of wealth, like the ancient 
Hebrews to J^iisalem, and the inhabitants of Asia to 
Ephesus, to pay their homage, participate in the so- 
lemnities, and join in the idolatrous shouts going up 
befoii-e this gilded divinity whom now all Europe and 
America worshippeth. From the altar of Mammon, a 
votary goes away, bearing, as indelibly if not as con- 
spicuously, the marks of die shrine af which he has 
bowed, as from the altar of Bacchus. The delusion may 
not surprise him into as many vulgar improprieties, but 
may fascinate him imperceptibly into as many fatal er- 
rora, downright follies, and heinous crimes. The intoxi- 
cation may not be as violent, neither is it as interaiit- 
tent ; it is incoi-porated more completely into the habit 
of the soul, and allows foYfer intervals for sober reflec- 
tion and escape. From a regard for money as a means 
to the advantages of life, such a votary passes to a strange 
and infatuated idolatry for the thing itself; not merely 
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in diflpropoTtion to, but wkhout regard to its u«es» eyea 
better pleaaed vdth accumulated inyeBtmeiits^ without 
the proapect or even possibility of ever using them ; as if 

** Tbe chief end of bmui 
Ift to keep what he's got^ 
And get what he can." 

InteTIectual imbecility, elevated to distinction by wealth* 
puts on affected aira, prates ignorance, and uses inso- 
lence with injpunity and even applause. Dai^ fi*aud 
occupies princely habitations, rides in rich livery, and 
by gold wins its way to any circle and social advantages. 
Impudetit vice, shielded by the immunities of wealth, 
shines in the elegant attire and circles of fashionable life, 
repelling the inquisitiveness and scorning the censures 
of viitue. An eminent advantages a.nd distinctions ap- 
pear to be conferred by riches, and society seems to 
fee framed upon the principle of its supreme control. 
By observation, contagious example, and the assimila- 
ting influence of daily pursuits, youth is taught to as- 
certain the value of aU things -^health, intelligence, 
talentSj and even virtue-— upon the Hst of prices cur- 
rent; and to prize acquisitions and occasions as they 
may be converted into gold. 

As money is a representative of all. advantages, 
and answers almost all purposes — procuring fame, ap- 
peasing conscience, and atoning for crime, or defying its 
punishment — he impeceptibly becomes willing to subor- 
dinate all claims to its attainment, and to pursue it by 
the most available means, with little or no scruple as to 
their character. Many make it the supreme end ; and 
others, ranking it too high, repress proportionably ndbler 
sentiments and pursuits ; preclude the most exalted fel- 
lowship and happiness of life ; and obscure the hopes of 
immortal blessedness. 

Avoid this over-estimate of lyealth. Your life— its 
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lengdi, its happiness, its usefulness, its honorable fame^* 
does not depend upon the abundance of the things you 
possess. Let not its pursuit repress nobler aims, soil 
your character, destroy your virtue, and degrade your 
soul to an infamous baseness. 

Amid this class of temptations, there is a still greater 
liability that your viitue wDl become impaired and your 
character tarnished by the vices of trade. The ex- 
changes of the country are so Kraited, and their laws so 
simple and well-defined, as to preclude, to & great ex- 
tent, opportunities or temptations to dishonesty. The 
exchanges of the city on the other hand^are so extensive, 
their forms and ci^umstances so various, and their rela- 
tions so intricate and subtle, as ever to present new modes, 
oj^rtunities, and formidable temptations to fraud. It 
is there we hear, as one of the most familiar sounds, the 
buyer exclaiming : ^ It is naught, it is naught ;" depre- 
ciating the merchan(£se he is purchasing ; and straight- 
way, as vender, " making his boast" in exti*avagant and 
sometimes untruthful commendation of the same wares. 
Intense and universal competition — taxing industry, per- 
severance, j>radence, shrewdness, and enterprise — con- 
tinually impels to the arts of deceit and cunning, to im- 
probity and fraud. The conscience is perpetually plied 
with plausible temptations ; and instances of its violation 
are multiplied, till it becomes insensate, and its trans- 
gressions are viewed with indifference or palliation. 
Questions of custom and expediency supersede those of 
right, arid the immutable Taws of integrity are modified 
to t^e existing modes of business and to public sentiment. 
Honesty no longer appears so rigid, nor veracity so un- 
prevaricating a virtue, as it once did. The hold and 
prominent distinctions of right and wrong so shade into 
^ach other and fade away, as to impair the bold of vir^ 
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tue upon the mind, alleviate the pressure of obligation, 
and facilitate general demoralization. 

By such influences young men are liable to be precip- 
itated to lower and yet lower arts of cunning and deceit ; 
availing themselves of false measures, false weights, and 
innumerable modes of dishonesty — till their characters, 
formed in this routine andfHction of commercial frauds, 
''like pebbles in a brook, are rounded into a smooth 
uniformity, in which all the points and angles of a vir- 
tuous singularity are lost." 

They are afore prepared to become, by tempting oc- 
casions, fraudulent clerks, agents, or partners; default- 
ers in corporate and public offices ; or common thieves, 
counterfeiters, forgere, or burglars : for conscience, be- 
trayed at one point, is weakened at aH The habitual 
violadon of one law renders easy and almost necessary 
the violation of others. 

Thus demoralization flows into a city through the chan- 
nels of commerce, and through them also flows back over 
the country, assimilating all affiliated professions and pur- 
suits to the same standard of morals, menacing the foun- 
dations of public virtue and the faith of states. For what 
can theories of morals and religious professions avail, 
vvhen the public conscience is despoiled of its sensitive- 
ness to the distinctions of right and wrong, and its bar- 
riers against vice are removed 1 As the rain-drops, trick- 
ling down the crevices of the mountain, loosen its ada- 
mantine bonds, and at length cleave down in a train of 
ruin to the plain, great masses that had defied the effacing 
hand of human powei*, the innovations of time, and the 
storms of centuries ; so the hidden influences of fraud, 
perverting the conscience, insidiously loose the founda- 
tions of civil institutions, and hasten die overthrow of 
cities and the downfall of empires. 

You must have been sensible of the opiBi?«tion of these 
6 
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influeoees upon yourself. Surprised and revolted at sue* 
cessive disclosures of new and more dating frauds, you 
have been ready to doubt all men, and trust no one ; and 
as confidence in others was diminished, a sense of your 
own obligations was weakened. Seeing innumerable 
wrecks of virtue swept from the positions you now oc- 
cupy, by these furtive and powerful currents, you have 
beeu almost ready to abandcm yourself to be hurried 
along the torrent that is bearing so many unresisting to 
perdition. You have felt the supports of virtue giving way, 
and the pressure of the waters rising higher and higher 
against you, threatening every moment to remove you 
from your balanced position." Watch, then, against these 
insidious influences. If you have progressed undiscovered 
along the ca«rse of peculation, fraud, and the insensation 
4rf conscience, earnestly strive, before it is too late, to^ 
regain that standing point of virtue — a good conscience. 
Part with its peace, its fellowship, its joy, its protection, 
for commercial advantages, and you part with gold for 
trash, you sell your birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Avoid the incipient violations of conscience, the alli- 
ances of iniquitous trade, and the associations of unprin- 
cipled and dishonest men. Never borrow of your em- 
ployer the smallest sum without leave ; if you borrow 
widiout liberty, you may steal ; if you take a penny, 
you may a pound ; if you defraud ^r your employer, you 
may defraud him ; and if you deceive or equivocate for 
auoth^-, you may for yourself. A loan for sums to pro- 
cwre an article of dress, or attend a place of amusement, 
intended as an anticipation of a salary perhaps due in a 
few weeks, is often the precursor of stupendous frauds, 
scheming vUlanies, and utter and hopeless ruin. How- 
ever adroitly and secretly you may carry on fraud, sooner 
or later you will be confounded and covered with sha^ae 
by ita? diaeovery. That adept in viUanies who could &win- 
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die from shrewd inercbante, statesmen, and fords, m^t 
unaraHiBg attempts to escape^ emaciated, broken in spir* 
it, and reduced toward idiocy by debasing habits, died* 
as a fool dietb in Sing-Sii^. Lately a ycmng man in a 
neig'bboring city escaped with a large svim from the bai^c 
in which he was employed, and crossed the ocean, and 
sought to conceal himself in England and in France un- 
der an assumed name; but was arrested and brought back 
to deplore the loss of character that can never be recov- 
ered. So, sooner or later, will all deviations from probi- 
ty end. 

Avoid also the occasions of fraud — extravagance in 
dress, expensive amusements and habits, and all associa- 
tions that require more means than you can honestly com- 
mand, and which may tempt you to anticipate your salary 
in borrowing of a friend or your employer. Approach 
not a gambling-board, and venture not upon rash specu- 
lation to acquire fortune without patient industry and la- 
bor. These exigencies search the weakness of principle. 
And having crossed the line of dishonesty, a man has 
virtually fallen : unfaithful in the least, he only waits the 
occasion to be unfaithful in much. By the yielding of 
conscience, the whole structure of virtuous character 
will sooner or later be precipitated to its downfall, 9a a 
stately edifice or temple by the yielding or decay of its 
foundation. 

Though the tria] by gold is more searching and more 
fatal than the old trial by fire, you may come out un- 
scathed. How grateful to oppressed virtue the following 
memorial of the unstained character of a distinguished 
merchant, lately deceased, afler a trial of more than forty 
years, in this city :— 

<* Resolved, That the chamber of commerce and merchantg of New 
York, representmg the unanimous sense of their body, record the death 
fitf JoviLTKiiV G^nHOT, now no nipre of earth, with the siBceareBt gric^ 
and with the highest respect Smt h&s Tirtues. 
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"Besokfed, That » a merchant, hii enterprise, his systems^ atteii- 
tion io hiMDiefls hia OBTarjing good £uth and fidelity, hia qn^potted 
honor, an4 hia unstained integrity, entitle him to a lasting good nama 
in the commercial annals of our country. 

'*Re9ohed, That we equally declare our high esteem for his virtues 
aa a man — for hia kindness of heart — his liberaHty in ns^oi puUie 
enterprises^ and hia activity in works of charity — for hia modesty — 
and also for his elevated Christian spirit, and for the unostentatious 
simplicity and Uaraeless purity of his private t^" 

You, like him, may falsify the maxim that every man 
has his price. And a man that maintains his integrity 
through th« sore trials of mercaiitile life, is one of the 
most distinguished ornaments and henefactors of the race. 
Virtue that has never been tried may he spurious ; en- 
during this test| its genuineness is unquestionable. 

4. Another chiss of temptations arises from innumera- 
hie and ever-present examples of tcickedness, in apparent 
imptmity and triumph, 

Man is universally an imitative being ; and this ten- 
dency is greatest in youth, and only gradually diminished 
by advancing age. Hence the facility with which chil- 
dren are assimilated to the tastes and habits of parents, 
and whole communities to the succssive and ever-varying 
standards of fashion. This susceptibility to the influence 
of example, increased by the according bias of depravity, 
and appeals of passion, is addressed by a twofold, cor- 
rupting exemplification of wickedness. 

The firdt is individual, and is invested with all the assimi- 
lating power of companionship, or attractions of personal 
fortune, rank, and prosperity. A fellow-boarder or clerk is 
admired, almost envied, by an inexperienced and viituous 
youth, for his fine personal appearance and dress, his 
knowledge of business and the worid, his brilliant circles 
of acquaintance, his large salary and prospects of wealth. 
At length, with a sudden shock to his virtue, that model 
youth is discovered to be a desecrator of the sabbath, a 
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eontemner of veracity, of teinpei*ance, of purity, and of 
all religion. 

Or in some casual acquaintance — an employer, or 
some man of high social or political standing — the hab- 
its of vice are disclosed. Surely if these habits are 
compatible with- such fortunate conditions of life ; if 
they do not at all prejudice reputation, social standing, 
civil promotion, commercial prosperity, and all the gay- 
ety and cheer of life, they can not be very bad. They 
can not be very disreputable or unsafe, or such reputa- 
ble, and wise, and provident men, would not allow them. 
He suspects himself of credulity and superstition, smiles 
at his former ignorance of the world and fastidiousness of 
conscience. Through such examples, and the direct solici- 
tude and chidings of those older or more experienced, with 
some hesitation and reproofs of conscience, he resolves 
no longer to be singular, and enters upon a more liberal 
course of life, doing as others do, and if need be hazard- 
ing what others hazard. 

As one or two children of precocious depravity, by 
the contagious sympathy of example, lead a whole com- 
pany of playmates into mischief, where alone none of 
the rest would have transgressed ; or as a company of 
young men are beti*ayed into improprieties or immorali- 
ties by the challenging example of one more reckless 
than the rest — so in their respective circles the multi- 
tudes of a city are precipitated in evil courses. Inexpe- 
rienced and timid youth enter upon questionable and 
immoral courses, suiTOunded and cheered on by compan- 
ions ; and having learned to distrust the virtue of otJiers, 
they gradually sun*ender their own. 

There is also a social exemplification of wickedness, 
scarcely less corrupting, not identified with individuals, 
but the community. In a city, sin is made familiar in al- 
lowed customs, modes of business, and amusement, ot 
. .6* 
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•complex moral cliaracter ; and is exhibited to all in sim- 
pler forms, in a magnitude of proportions and fullness 
of details that it can be nowhere else. From the so- 
cial character of vice, scarcely existing in solitude, its 
facilities for development and corrupting attractions 
extend with an extending population; furnishing the 
resources in numbers, tastes, and circumstances, i^r the 
most effective and conspicuous organization ; and ena- 
bling and tempting men to be more wicked than the 
same population could be scattered, in sparse communi- 
ties. Every vice, in organized and portentous exempli- 
fication, towers in conspicuous and attractive eleva- 
tion, before the eyes of all; and like a monument 
rising from an eminence over a vast population, it not 
only arrests the attention of individuals with grater fa- 
cility, but the assimilating and corrupting observation of 
one does not restrict the vision of others. Thousands 
are corrupted by the same exhibitions of vice, more ef- 
fectively and constantly represented, and attracting the 
assimilating observation of larger numbers. Whichever 
way you turn, vice is before you, offending the eye, sound- 
ing harshly upon the eai-, and dbturbing the sensibilities 
of the heait ; till by an obvious and general law the mind 
loses a sense of its odiousness. As, by a long familiaiity 
with suffering, the heart is liable to become hai'dened— ^ 
so, by a long familiaiity with sin, the virtuous sensibilities 
are blunted. The prevalence of war, with its ensigns be- 
fore the people perpetually, in any age or country, dimin- 
ishes a sense of its sinfulness and evils. Where duelling is 
commonly resorted to, to settle personal disputes, its guilt 
is almost lost sight of. Where the law of marriage is 
set aside, its violation is regarded as a venial or no of- 
fence at all. So imperceptible but far-reaching is the 
demoralizing influence of prevailing examples of wick- 
edness in larger communities. 
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The pbOoaopby of tlie poet is as appUcableto 
nities and classes as to i&dividaals : — 



• 'Vice if m wonster of so 
llMt to be hated needs bat to be seMi; 
Tet seen too oft, fiuniHw with her &ce, 
We soon endvffe, then pity, then embrace.** 

Not only is a horror of sin abated* but confidence in the 
moral goyemment of Gt>d is impaired. The feet of in- 
experienced Youth well-nigh slip ; he envies die foolish^ 
having no bands in their death ; not being in tronbloy or 
exercise of self-denial* like other men; having all the 
advantages of life» and spreading themselves like a green 
bay-tree. " Truly," he says within himsdf» ** religion is 
of no advantage ; I have washed my hands in innocency, 
restrained my passions, and regarded the rights of others, 
in vain : I am less prospered than the wicked." Thus 
temptation, from the difficulty of tracing and distingui^- 
ing the consequences of sin, is greatly enhanced. Those 
seen successful, triumphant, and happy, are not identified 
in the subsequent stages of their progress to perdition. 
They are like a player personating successively different 
characters, not identified as the same man. The man 
we meet, handcuffed and led to prison, does not appear 
to be the man we saw the day before, mirthful over the 
wine-board. The man we see in the ward of the prison, 
with his striped jacket, does not seem like the man who 
a week before was seen m the best seat in the theatre, 
shouting enthusiastically to the progi'ess of the play. The 
man that we see ridding himself of the burden of a mis- 
erable existence by suicide, or expiating his crimes upon 
the gallows, is not recognised as the man who just now 
was boasting impunity in scheming frauds, or m the de* 
Btruction of the virtue of tl^e innocent, and the invasion 
of the peace of families. The man deserted on his death- 
bed, kk despair crying foi^ mercy, or wandering in mental 
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afienadon, is not identified as the man who had been 
heard blaspheming the name of God, and imprecating 
curses upon his fellow-men. The slippery places upon 
which the wicked stand, ready to fall into perdition, are 
by the spell of the world veiled from our sight, and we 
are left to admire and envy, when we ought to abhor and 
pity. As youth admires and envies, he is ready to imi- 
tate ; and as by equivocal paths lie reaches the course 
of the wicked, it opens before him a broad and beaten 
path : he traces the footprints of thousands before him, 
and hears the sound of their myriad footfalls, and their 
voices cheering him on ; and where he would not ven- 
ture alone, he follows a multitude to do evil. 

But remember, the numbers associated in an evil 
course do not render it more proper, nor diminish its 
guilt and punishment. ** Though hand join in hand, 
the wicked shall not go unpunished.'* By select com- 
panionship, repression of idle curiosity, and laudable 
and improving engagements, you may escape these in- 
fluences to a considerable extent, as one would avoid a 
place of contagious disease, or exposure to the night 
air. " He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, but 
the companion of fools shall be destroyed." In the prog- 
ress of your social life, walk not in the counsel of the 
ungodly ; but rather defer to the opinions and precedents 
of those who fear God. Visit not the resorts of trifling 
and profane men ; and hasten away from the clubs and 
companionship of scoffers and libertines as you would 
flee the presence of fiends. 

5. Another class of temptations arises from innumera- 
hie direct and concentrated appeals to evil propensities. 

Susceptibility to the influence of temptation is in- 
creased by the prevailing excitements of city life. The 
phlegmatic are aroused to a strange and unwonted ac- 
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tivity ; and the ardent consumed by the intenaity of 
their desires. The mingling heat of ever-glowing pas- 
sions seems almost to develop itself in spontaneous com- 
bustion ; and the least friction of depraved example or 
appeal may kindle and consume the noblest structure of 
character, with its stately order, magnificent proportions, 
and rich mental furniture. Afler all undue passionate 
excitements, there is an enfeebled reaction and exposed 
weakness, which invites the appeals of temptation. 

Not only does this explosive intensity of passion, fos- 
tered by artificial excitements, render all more suscepti- 
ble to evil influences ; but there are vast and endlessly- 
diversified combinations and incentives to vice, in direct 
appeals to every particular susceptibility. No comer of 
the heart is unpenetrated by temptation ; no depravity, 
or passion, or prejudice, remains latent for want of oc- 
casions of development. The traces of oiiginal char- 
acter or early education are dravm out to conspicuous 
prominence, as the invisible lines of indelible ink upon 
canvass when spread to the fire. 

A feeling of intellectual indepcTidence or an undue 
love of ipectdation is addressed hy the publications and 
insinuating advocates of a thousand errors. Errors that 
in the country, without association or organization, speed- 
ily become extinct or inoperative, here have their preach- 
ers, organs, and conventicles. The faith of a young man 
is already disturbed by practical neglect of religion, ig- 
norance of its evidences, protracted vagrancy of religious 
reflections, or by incipient habits of vice. By special in- 
vitation he hears some new apostle of error, some philo- 
sophical lecturer, examines some plausible book or tract, 
or is captivated by the conversation of a friend, or fellow- 
boarder, or clerk, who has examined the latest theory or 
heard its champion. His faith in the religion of his fathers 
is disturbed. Giving up the habit of attending any par 
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ticokr place of wor^ip, be gradttally neglects attend* 
mg anywhere. He enters snch a couree of Hfe as diYetts 
him more and more from proper habits, and nltimately 
from a reMgious profession and life. What might have 
remained an inoperative doubt amid the scenes of home 
and rural life, is developed in avowed^ and proselyting, 
and practical infidelity. 

A love of the excitement of games of hcascuri and chance 
is met hy all the avaiUMe modes ofgamMing — from the 
billiard-saloon, with the hazard <^the price of the game, 
or the next bottle of wine, to the dark and silent gam- 
bling-hell, ^ere thousands change hands in an evening. 
In guarded, but understood language, their advertise- 
ments are in the journals ; and their emissaries are 
abroad^ to enti^ap the unwary, and multiply palrons and 
victims. The splendid entertainment, abundance of wine, 
elegant apartments, polite and attentive host, select com- 
pany, and full bank, fascinate die young adveeturer . The 
excitement of the game, itself, greatly ioereaaed by the 
hazard and hope of gain, ofben transports to a reckless- 
ness bordeiing on desperation* Everything is staked; 
loans are made, or funds obtained under fi^se pretences ; 
and at length frauds^ are committed. 

A passion tibat might never be discovered in a small 
commimity, is here developed, enslaving and ruining its 
unsuspecting votary. He follows up the sinful waste of 
time : all good habits are abandoned ; all vice is springing 
up as in a hot-bed. If he gain by gambling and lotteries, 
he has lost the habits and virtue that might enable him to 
keep it or put it to any valuable uae. From the fullest m- 
vestigations in all our cities, firom able and well^authei^- 
cated reports, the gambler sooner or later loses character 
fortui»e» and happiness, and goes to his grave covered 
wii^ infamy. Prizes &oin the lottery or gamblingt-board 
are usually passports to perdition^ 
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Ttsee-for dreet is appealed to almost weekly by a new 
taUe of fashions. A vain young man fcom the country 
soon becomes ashamed of his ill-fitting or partially*wom 
garments, and imagines that true manliness and social 
standing depend upon the fit of his boat, the style of his 
hat, or the shape of his boots. The whole of a small sal- 
ary, not required for his board-lull, and often what is due 
wad has been promised for that, is spent with inci^easing 
Mcklessness upon the decoration of his person. It is ap 
event of peihaps weekly occurrence in this city, that 
young men are betrayed into a coui-se of dishonesty by 
this weakness ; and im observed disparity between a 
style of dress and salary generally awakei^ suspicions 
of virtue. 

Undue relish Jar the hixwriee of the taUe is catejed to 
by the productions of all climes served upon the most ap* 
pi^ved methods of the culinary art, and at all hours of 
Ae night and day. "Restaurants," "cafi^," "refecto- 
ries," and " oyster-saloons," in every grade of meanness or 
i^espectability and splendor, are fojmd on almost every 
comer of the streets. The young man passes twenty in 
going from his lodgings to his business ; and one peiiiaps 
is opened i^ the next door, or in the same building in 
which be is employed. Visiting this occasionally, tiie 
plainer fare of the boarding-house becomes insipid ; he 
pampers his appetite by frequent and irregular visits ; 
and at length he becomes a miserable dyspeptic, a be- 
sotted epicure, and is devoted to all sensual excesses : — 

** Tk &e inferior appetites enthrall 
The man, and quench the uninortal light within ym; 
The senaes take the soul an eaay prey, 
And aink the imprisoned spirit into hrate.'' 

A^^tUe for ardent t^rits is appealed to from scores 
^ splendid saloons and low porter-houses. The devotee 
of the cup has no trouble, as in the country, to keep his 
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sideboard supplied with the choicest liquois. They are 
sold in a hundred places within as many rods, and he can, 
by turning a comer, or walking a few blocks, replenish 
his stores or obtain a single glass. These places, made 
attractive by fine paintings, music, and diversified enter- 
tainments of wit, and sOng, and dance, have introduced 
so many upon the broad road to ruin, that they are i*ec- 
ognised as the porticoes of perdition* Those who often 
go there, will never return to a life of virtue, and be 
known among the circles of the wise and good. 

Hundreds ofahodes of infamy are opened throughout 
the city, appealing to another class of passions ; their 
hired emissaries are abi'oad in the city and country, to 
decoy the unwary and the friendless. Directories and 
cards are secretly dbtributed in offices, places of busi- 
ness, and to strangera as they reach the city. Placards 
along the streets, and advertisements in ^e journals, as- 
sure the passionate and adventurous youUi that crime 
and villany may be pursued at reduced hazards. And. 
fascinating but fallen women wait at the comers of the 
streets, and with honeyed words make the overtures of 
damning sin. A young man void of understanding fol- 
lows to the chambers of death. As the leprosy of this 
vice touches his character, all virtues forsake and all vices 
enter the soul : — 

" Fagiont pndor, venunqae, fi468qae ; 
In qcunnm snbeant locam, frandes, doliqne, insidiaeqae/' 

He shall wear the scars upon his soul as a man maimed 
Dy the loss of limb or eye, or deep gash upon his body, 
to the grave. No atonement can remove the temporal 
consequences ; they will follow and beset his path, darken 
his destiny, and still poise heavier bolts of wrath at his 
guilty hBad. His careless levity shall be superseded by 
remorse and anguish, and«- 



— — — ^fieic« R«pei)t«iiee real 
Her gaaky c^Mt ; And qnick-rotarning {MUigi 
Shoot through the oooscioufl hear^." 

From the dark hour of penitential anguish, crying to 
Heaven for the pardon of his- sins ; or fronj the hitter 
experience of impaii*ed domestic confidence and feliq.w- 
ship, and awakened jealousy, banishing peace and hap- 
piness from the domestic hearth ; or from a remorseful 
deathbed, haunted by the memory of follies and crimes, 
and unatoned wrongs inflicted upon the innocent, or 
perpetuat&d and sealed upon the &llen, and of the tnjS 
fering of bleeding kindred hearts ; or firom the judgment 
when the hearens shall reveal his concealed profligacies 
seen by myriads of bright eyes signing t^-om their canopy, 
and the earth speaking from her every unsuspected re- 
treat, and every chamber of darkness shall rise, up against 
him and accuse him ; he will view his infatuation in bar- 
tering true temporal aaid eternal well-being — th^ sppro- 
batioa of earth and Heaven — the delusive pleasures of 
Bin, with amiLzement and unutterable anguish, 

6. Another clcui oftemptatiom arises in large communi- 
ties Jrom the ready concealment of character and conduct* 
A person is recognised when standing in a field or high- 
way alone, or surrounded by a few individuals ; but is 
unobserved in the crowded thoroughfares, markets, or 
exchanges of the city, though jostled by a thousand el- 
bows, and seen by a thousand eyes ; as among the myriad 
pebbles on the seashore, or leaves of the forest, a single 
one is scarcely distinguished. 

A moi*al twilight rests with ample folds over a city, so 
that character and conduct that would be known and 
marked in a sparse community, pass undistinguished and 
are often unknown in the most limited circle of daily 
association. Multitudes walk under various disguises 
<tf concdalment or hypoerisy; Mding thetaseWcla from 
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their kindred and tbeir race, ^om their shame and de- 
served punishment. Cities are the world's chambers of 
darkness— its assignation places of wickedness and crime. 
The depraved and the designing flock to them from ev- 
ery part of the land and the globe, to consummato and 
practise their villanies unknown and unsuspected. Often 
thej pass as distinguished gentlemen, with civic or miHta.- 
ry titles, bearing honorable letters of commendation, 
lodging at the best hotels, and insinuating themselves into 
the best families and social circles. They appear in pub- 
lic places, and promenade the streets with airs and dress 
of the highest standing, undistinguished while concerting 
plans of robbery and villany, and in open day marking 
the houses they vnll rob or bum, and th6 victims they 
will defmud or betray. Concealed from the eye of the 
law and of public sentiment, they prosecute their infernal 
schemes, difTushig viee and crime far and near, like the 
mud-mbnsters of the ocean diving into its miryT)eds, and 
stirring up all the filthy sediment accumulated there by 
the deposites of centuries, and discoloring the sea far 
around by their ponderous but concealed movements. 
In the country, the approach of evil is like that of a mur- 
derer in an open field : the approach is seen, and the 
blow may be parried. In the city, it is insidious, like the 
attack of an assassin at nighty or lurking in ambush : the 
thrusts and passes are unseen and unparried, and the 
shots startle only as they wound. 

Others, f^om the adjacent country and more distant 
towns, known as reputable citizens, upon the pretence 
of paying a visit to relatives, or some mission of busi- 
ness, resort to the city to indulge in a period of moral 
abandonment and dissipation. If the light of scrutini- 
zing observation could suddenly pervade the city as it 
does the sparse settlements of the country, how many, 
would b^ disturbed and driven from the concealed haunts 
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of vice, as bats &om tboir retreats wben the light of day is 
let ivL upon tbem by tearing down dilapidated buildings ! 

The same eircumstanees that conceal the deeds of 
monsters of iniquity ml otkco: hypocrites, facilitate and 
ab^ ^ incipient vice^tn: fi*aud. By abating the feeling 
of necessary aceottntabiHty to fellow-men, they renaove 
an essentiid condition of virtue* Man was formed to be 
answerable to his parents, to his superiors in judgment, 
and to the public sentiment; and he walks before them 
with a more sensible circumspection than before the Di- 
vine OmniscienGe. Next to ^le fear of €rod, this regard 
for the opinions of friends and fellow^nen is adapted to 
repress sin and foster virtue. 

In &e exposed life of sparse communities, this prin- 
ciple operates with its legitimate Ibrce; habits become 
generally known ; . public sentiment acts with facility 
and pointed dtscriminatioii ; and the character can not 
easily rise above the moral elevation of the Hfe« But 
in the city, a man may -escape this amenable relation. 
Public censure — feeble eaoagk wlien unembarrassed 
amid the obvious characters and relations of imral life--^ 
is comparatively impotent in a great community, from a 
want of power of discrimination and concentration. We 
can no more direct it steadily and effectively against in- 
dividual sinners, thi*ough the disguises and moveable re* 
lation» of city life, than concentrate the rays of the sun 
through a lens perpetually disturbed by tremulous and 
irregular motions, so as to kkidle a combitsfiMe sub- 
stance. There is always sufficient apparently respecta^ 
Ue companionship to gaiiraay and reverse its more righ- 
teous, decisimis—*- to shield the wicked man firom the un* 
certain though indignant rdbi;Ufies of virtue. A large 
portioQ of this reputable eompanionship, ignorant of real 
character and crimes, by recognising him on 'change or 
m the family cireloy. ei^ene kia ^araoter ; and Qtheia» 
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knowing bis real clisracter, acre yet coerced to paMWg 
respect, from bis standing before t^ colmnnnity, «nd bis 
alliance witb trulj yirtuoas persons. Tbus, bj cbanging 
names, boarding-bouses, employers, associations, and man- 
ner c^ dress, be may witb aj^iarent impunity for « long 
period triumpb orer law «nd public sentiment, and con- 
tinue to share tbe reputation and temporal ttdraBtagesof 
virtue. 

As tbe consequences of sin are seldom immediately 
developed, or recognised as a visitation of punishment, 
they are not feared by those whose faith lo<^ not be- 
yond human tribunals and tbe grave. In a natural athe- 
ism, youth has already said, ^ God does not see through, 
the daik — he does not know.^ If, now, bis sabbidh 
desecration, frauds, ^and pro6igacy, are unknown to pa- 
rents, and to all he respects or loves, and be suffers noth- 
ing in his reputation and social standing by pursuing 
them, all effectual restraints are removed. Thus all errors, 
vices, and frauds, progress unknown and uurebuked, till 
they are matured in apostates and monsters of depravity. 

A young gentleman of one of the southern states— 
of distinguished connexions, placed in this city as a 
member of one of our literary institutions, and under 
tbe care of a religious family — concealed bis dissolute 
habits to such an extent, that his father hardly suspect- 
ed his evil course till near the close of the proposed 
term of his residence at tbe north, when it appeared that 
be had expended about twelve thousand dollars in the cir- 
cles of dissipation ; had been reduced to a condition^ ef ^ 
exti'eme profligacy and wretchedness ; and been prevent- 
ed from commttttng suicide only by tbe timely interfe^ 
pence of bis landlord to loosen tbe fatal knot already ad- 
justed to his neck. Now all this was known to none or 
few in the city for whom this abandoned youth particu- 
larly eared, and «dH scarcely aflect hiar^u|atmn in hie 
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ttfttiipe sUto, and amoBg Ina honmmlile lamilj eonsexioM. 
The mo0t they may erer know isy that then: •pirited 
nephew or cousin was a little wild, rather gay, and speitf 
%oo anieh money whUe io New York. 

Such concealment and impunity are promised to all 
classes, to every sinfid propensity, increanng the power 
ei ererj temptation, and giving new xmpulse«lmppl 
paasion^nd purpose. In its disguised activity, gayety, 
and unrestnoned license, a city is one vast masquerade 
entertainaent. Through its spacious avenues^ gardens, 
and parks *-»it8 splendid salooas and halb of amusement 
-—thronging muhitudes pass and repass, unknowing and 
unknown, Hke those in the gay dance ; and ofiten the at- 
titudes, airs, and looks assamecl, exhibit a degree of wan- 
tonness, or want of ciroumspeetiouy that wre preliminary 
tO| and abet every course ^vice. They are reduced to 
the delusion of a twofold athenm: the darkness of de- 
pravity removes a restraining sense of the Divine, pres- 
ence ; the ceneealment of city life, of the presence and 
fear of fellow-men. 

Against t^is arfay (^ influences, nothing oaii save you 
but virtue enshrined in your hearts— -a deep and abiding 
coBvicticai of Gt^d's omniscience— >that he sees through 
the dark cloud, the shadows of the night, the conoealraenia 
of boks and bars, and complicated precautions — and that 
soon every secret fault, aa well as pubHc act, shall meet 
the fearful award of a final judgment. 

Thus tempting and hostile influences hover over the 
crowded thoroughfares of city life 4n m3rriad invisible 
forms, as the legions of spkitual forces discovered to the 
eyes of the prophet over the mountains of Israel. They 
infest the path of youtli, as riiarks follow a nav> ^t^ 
ravens an army before a battle. They sometimes trans- 
form themselves into angels of Hght ; and vice is present- 
7* 
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«d ni tlie garb of innoceiice, and nnreited widi uidprniA 
tiods cfaarmB. It dazzles tkrcmgh the eye m TehtptneiBi 
aspects ; charms and captivates through the ear in soft 
strains of music ; woos through the gorgeous fDM^;es of 
the imagination ; entices thiottgh engaging compasiion- 
ship ; and wins and aUores by £uy^ 
i^^^Hpi^incitemenCs of passion 9xe alwi^ pfesent; the 
Objects of pastton always vrailahlet and the. ooneei^ 
ments e( transgression always ready— * imparting to aH 
temptations ineonceiyahle facdl^eB, address, and power. 
Prom ^leir formidable character, k is amaanng that so 
many parents in the country aie willing to Sttbjeet theii> 
sons to them, and that so many young men eag^y and 
hghtly nish jnto their midst. Considering the eagerness 
of eompetitors, the smaH nmnber that succeed, Ae vast 
majority that fail— many of them signaHyand h^^elessly 
-^the thronging population of youth appear as Uie part- 
ners to a game, waithig. with intense anxiety and expec- 
tation the revolutions c^ the whe^ of fortune in its va- 
rious, complicated, and subordinate movements. How 
few are enriched at this bewitching game 1 how «mny 
are beggared of money, character, peace, and hope ! 
And yet tibe existeaoe of a Mlliamt ehoMce^^K splendid 
poMhUity — fascinates and mislcfflida. One of hundreds 
of thousands may draw the prize of its greatest affiuence 
and distinction ; a few o&ers<^ the joetHi^ and changing 
crowd its secondaiy ibrtunes ; and the rest are doomed 
to various disappointments. And yet the idea of esca- 
ping the drudgery of agrScukural or mechimieal ew^j- 
ments, of obtaining an ioaaginary elevation va social stand- 
ing, and the distant but dazsMng possibility, attract, de- 
lude, and betray tens of thousands^ 

Says Rev. James Harper* of Scotland, in a lecture to 
young men : " Somewhere about twenty.years ago, six 
lada, t&Y hiibrmant one of the number, natives of one of 
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^le Bortiieni conati^s of Siigi8iid> mutoal aoqvaiiiteiieea 

snd siffi^arly educated, went to London about the same 
time, to be employed in different branches of busmess. 
€ki» of the five went to the metropolis beloved ibr his 
gentle, generous spirit; was remarked by his associates 
ibr his religious impressions, and during a-length of time 
was exemplary £6r his attention to the duties of t^^^k 
bath. Jolting on the Lord's day was &e first oMHa 
step of defection, soon followed by gambling a«d every 
evil work ; next came bankruptcy and total destitution ; 
bis life was, last of all, led in the streets^ shunned by his 
former companions, he grew as callous as he was degra- 
ded, and at length sought and found an asylum in a Lon- 
don workhouse, .where he died from exhaustion and dis^ 
ease ten days after his admission. 

** Another, of whose serious <^aracter as &vorable if 
not higher hopes were entertained, fell befoi'e the same 
temptations,-*— married, — lived expensively^ — ran into 
debt ; under the pjpessure of his difficulties robbed a gen- 
erous mastery fled to America, where he gave himself 
up to brutal intemperance, and soon died the victim of 
' wretchedness and vice. 

** A third, losing character and subsistonce by a simi- 
lar course, poisoned himself in despair. 

<' The fourth, was a young man of high talents and ceil* 
dvated ntiikl, a sc^citor by profession, with very flatter- 
ing procqpects. Sabbaith-breaking^gaming, mt^aperance, 
with their usual train of bankruptcy^ marked his course. 
He died of want, «nd his famished corpse was found in 
the night on the steps of a house in Islington. 

** The history of the fifth is a repetition, of the tragic 
taie.^ Sabbath*profanation was followed by dissipated 
babita. . Ha committed the crime of seduction; fled with 
his victim ; exhausted his pieans of living ; having reached 
% town is ^ nortb of Scotland, he drank to excess to 
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^rowii hm namej, asd went and dK>t hktmeU m Iris bad. 
'And hera/ said the narrator, * am I^ of the six alone re- 
toaioing, to tell tke story of their fall' And he ascribed 
bis own preservation, under God, to the alarm which 
smote him when his early assodates first proposed t4^ 
him to pass ps^ of their Sundays in. pleasure, and to the 
^taMMnce which he sedulously cultivated for the Lord's 
ci^md the public ordinances of rdigion." 

It has been estimated that not one in ten attempting bu« 
siuess in our large cities, and not one in a hundred com- 
mencing as clerks, have succeeded. Their failure has 
been variously disreputable or ignominious, and ofken fol- 
lowed by a broken spirit, an indolent, reckle», dissipated, 
or criminal life,. pursued in vagrancy in different parts of 
the country, and ended in poorbouses and prisons, by sui- 
cide, or on the gallows. But few entering this furnace 
come out pure gold — vessels of honor: many are re- 
duced to dross, to refuse stuff, to be cast out and trodd^i 
under foot of society. 

A city is a hatUe-fidd in lifi^s campaign. Skirmishes 
with evil, and hostile encounters are inevitable every- 
where ; but temptations press harder and vrith more vari- 
ous appliances ; and the wu-fare of human life rises to its 
intensest moral c<Hiflicts in a large community. There 
Tiitue is maintained only throu^ conflicts and victories. 
If triumphant, you will look back upon the first adven- 
tures, and subsequent temptations and hazards of city 
life, as a soldier returned victorious from « long cam- 
paign, in which many hard battles have been fi>ught, and 
many noble comrades have fiaillen by hk side-* himself 
bearing in his Scars evidences of desperate encounters 
and narrow escajies. When rejoicing in the spoils of 
victory— reviewing the perils and sacrifices through 
which they have been attained — you may be led to 
exclaim whh Pyrrhus, aAer a victory over tha Romans 
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iviikli cost him die flower c^ his army : ^ Anolfcer faoh 
victory, and I am undone P* The hazards to mortal hfe 
were not greats: in the memorable battles ef Trafa%ar 
or Waterloo^ or in the late aevme engagements at Palo 
Ako^ Bsena Vista, or Cerro Gordo, than those that eon- 
tioually beset the virtue <^ young m^i aeekiag their 
home and fortune in cities. They are marked tike bat- 
tle-fields and the march of a retrea^ng and slaughtex«d 
army, by the ti*aces of desperate conflicts, and heaps of 
the slain and the dying. But, girded with the panoply of 
Christian virtue, you may widistand the fiercest assaults, 
aad quench the fiery darts of temptation, and stand erect 
and unscathed, where multitudes are wounded and falling 
around _you. 

^ A city is the mott stormy and dangerous C(ipe thalt 
is doi^led in tAe tioyage of life : it fs swept by tempests^ 
beset with sunken reefs, and strewn with noble wrecks 
of youth and fortune ! How many splendid barks here 
struggle against adverse currents and winds, waiting for 
some auspicious breeze to enable them to turn this point 
and make their destined haven ! How many of them 
will be wrecked without ever entering upon any new 
road of the sea ! How various the fortunes which wifl 
attend the voyages of those who now seem moving be- 
fore prosperous gates 1 Some will be wrecked on re- 
mote shores, or sunk in distant waters. 

But, observing the lighthouses tjiat gleam ever the 
dark waters, and point out the safe roads of the sea ; 
marking well the compass, to remind you of the course 
you are sailing; searching the chart ^or hidden rocks ; 
standing off from perilous dioak; steering wide of reefs 
on which hang shattered wrecks ; running in upon dan- 
>geraaa^KHres with' ship ,all manned, wkeel in li^nd, and 
Jead^QODStantly soundiiig *,r and casting your anchor wtei 
tempests are rising — you will outride every sWrm j wiA-^ 
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■twid tbe oafren^ tbat would ktiny yoa into tiio gulf- 
•treom of Bnifal pteasorefl, and tibo edkiios that would sk^ 
you in the doop waters oim&AsAitj; escape being borne 
sway by the gusts of {MMoii, or swallowed up in die 
maelstroni of prdiigaoy and ruin ; and make siufely and 
prosperously tbe voyage of life. 

* I^ in a €ity U the most dangerous jmtion of Us jour 
noy. It lies througb 

" a wfldering uasOk 

When Sin hsiii ti«cked4en tbrnutBd^irayib 

Hnr Tictiiiui to €BMyurv ; 
An bnoid, and windioer, tnd adope. 
An tempting with perfidiooa hopa, 

AH endios in d^tpanrr* — 

^ati no traveller escapes in safety without vigilandy 
watching against the perils that lui^ on every hand. It 
is swept by J^lasts more pestilent than the sirocco, more 
desolating and terrible than (he tornado* A pestifercMis 
atmosphere broods over it, imperceptibly enervating the 
moral sense, paling the cheek and obstructing the respi- 
ration of virtue. It is like some ancient roads lying 
throu^ marshy regions, where whole armies have per- 
isl^ed in concealed bogs. How many thousands enter 
here and disappear, leaving no memorials to implore the 
passing tribute of a sigh over their ruin ! It is like a 
mountain-pass, where bones of th^ slain lie scattered 
abound, and banditti of robbers lurk to destroy the un- 
wary traveller. 

But ^en from the daric ma^es and perilous labyrinths 
of a modem Sodom — 

••One faoaftble pa&, that Mvar beiida» 
Narrow, and KRigh, and iteap iMOQiida" — 

to the ^es of paradise-i^ the path of saftty, success, and 
eternal Wo ! Seek that path while yet die hope and 
promise oi youth remain :««- 
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'Gona wlule tbe mofning of Ay life ii brighteft, 

Thoa yoatiif«l winderer in a flowery mfte ; 
Come wfaile the reitleM heart if boimding Hgfateet* 

And Joy's pore mibeaiiift tremble in tfiy wayi ; 
Gome wl^e iweet tboogbti like rammer badf niifrJdiiig 

Wakea rich feeHngs in the careleu breait — 
While yet tby hand the ephemeral wreath iahoUing^ 

Come and aeciire intenmnable rest 

^ ScioB win the freibnen of t^ daya be over» 

And thy free booyancy of apirit flown ; 
neasore wiO fi>ld her wing — and friend and lorer 

Win to the embraces of the worm have gone. 
They that now bless thee win hav^ passed fiir erer ; 

Their loolui of kindness wiU be lost to thee : 
Thoa wilt need bahn to heal thy spirit's fever. 

As thy sick heart l»oods orer yean to be 1 

* Come while the moniing of thy life is gtowing;. 

Ere the dim phantoms thoa art 'chasing, die — 
Bre tiie gay speU which earth is roond thee dm>wing» 

Fades Uke the crimson from a smuet shy. 
Life is but shadows — save a promise given 

WUoh lights np sorrow with a frideless ray : 
Oh, touch the sceptre — win a hope in heaven ; 

Come, torn t^ spirit from the worid away 1 

* Then will the crosses of diis brief existence 
Seem airy nothings to tMos ardent soul ; 
And, duning brightly in die forward distance. 

Win of thy patient raee appear the goaL 
Home of the weaiy I where in peace reposfaig, 

The spirit lingers in nndoaded bfiss, 
Thosgh e'er its dost the curtained grave ieelosmg. 
Who wodd not foWy dioose a lot Eke tfaisf 

Wiuos Qatlou> Claul 
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If the Toung Man, who fakes ap this little puhHca- 
tion for perusal, will conceive of the writer, as a f]|;iendy 
who seizes him warmly by the hand, eager to communi- 
cate something for his benefit, the supposition will exact- 
ly accord with the truth. The address might be made 
to society at large, and they might be exhorted to provide 
means for the elevation of the youthful race ; as indeed, 
on every principle of self-defence no less than of justice, 
they are called to do : but it is deemed more wise to ap« 
proa^h the very class, whose benefit is sought, a^ shall ' 
now be done in the following pages. 

Such of us as Kve in New^ Yo rit are of course most 
affected by what we observe in our own metrojN^: yet 
the remarks that are to be made have an equal appHea- 
tion to any other great city, and, in a certain degree, to 
any village et rural district Among a thousand sights 
and wonders in this teeming population, taothtng has 
dftener impressed me than our YotJwa Mbn. Thof« are 
occasions on which they are brought out In great feree, 
sod these are more worthy of being sowf ht after litaii 
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many a spectacle which we pay money to see. At 
those frequent processions, of which the majority^ among 
the thousands and tens of thousands who stretch through 
miles of the streets, is composed of men below middle- 
age, no reflecting patriot can fail to be deeply moTed. 
Let any citizen call to mind the collections of persons, 
eight years ago, about the time of President Harrison's 
election ; or at the rec^tion of (General Scott, or the 
funeral of Mr. Adams ; or any general display of our 
uniform-companies, our numerous benevolent associa- 
tioQs, or oar firerdepartment, and he will npt fail to be 
impressed with the extraordinary powet of our Young 
Men. To dwelt a moment longer on the class last men- 
tioned, there is nothing more interesting to a European 
visiter than &e force oi'ganized for the extinguishing of 
fires. In the fire-companies of New York, including 
not less than fifteen hundred individuals, the proportion 
of those who may be called Young Men is not less than 
two thirds. Short of a battle, there is nothing more 
exciting than a fire; and there is this delightful con- 
aideratiop,. that while it brings into requisition all the 
nerve* muscle, and stalwart manhood, which are de- 
manded in the fiercest engagement by land or sea, all 
these qualities are exerted, not for the ^destruction, but 
for the preservation of property and life. Lamenting, 
as all good citizens must do, the excesses which have 
^occasionally conoi^tad themselves, with these iratemitieSy 
we must nevertheless look with admiration on the noble 
. spirit of Bel£)Saerifice, every week evinced by hundreds 
. of firemen. The ca^a has. been chosen, as bringing into 
strong xelief the fund of strength which exists in the 
Young Men of cities. An estimate of our aimy. our 
jaavy,.our cc^mmercial marine our agriculture^ our trade 
.and'maoufafitures, would only confirm the same conyic- 
4<ni. The strength of the Young Men «Ione» if fairly 
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aad unitedly brougtit oat, w^uld in ai^ emaue be in- 
^rineible. 

- But kt us look a little fuitlier, and see tlie b^iraig of 
all this on our public affairs, and we i^iall perceive that 
our Young Men have a power which is peculiar. In our 
country, these Young Men hold a large share in the 
goremment. Each of these Young Men has a ye^e. 
They are appealed to by demagogues, on both sides^ in 
ey^ry political canvass, and are made to fbel Aeir 
strength : noting <;an be done without them. Beyond 
any other poition of society, they have the disposition 
and the ability to come together in popular gatherings ; 
and by such gatherings it is that great ends are readied 
in America. Young Men constitute not only a large 
part of every great political assembly, but the excitable, 
enthusiastic, executive part. Beyond any other class, 
^^7 go to the polls, lead others to go, and give animar 
tion and guidance to the scenes which are there beheld. 
No man, it is likely, has formed any due estimate of the 
political power h>dged in the Young Men of a single city. 
Reflecting then on this most interesting part of our 
population, and on their undeniable and increasing pow- 
er; and knovring that this power must be either for 
great good or great evil, and that in a certain degree, as , 
ike Young Men go, so the country goes ; we can not 
but ask widi solicitude for die principle on which these 
great masses are g<^vemed« Are they swayed in their 
ponderous raocions by simple chance, or are they, like 
the waves of the ocean, governed by laws, which, how- 
ever undiscovered, are yet fixed and immutable ? Doubt- 
less the latter is true. And while some of these laws 
may elude our examination, (H;hers are so general and so 
obvious as to admit of no denial. One of ibese is all- 
important to the subject beforeus : it is that the pa%oer 
is dhoay^ with th€ inteUigence. This ia only repeaCiag 
8* 
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Baeon^ fiMiiaQ»inmxifn, SjtowledgeisPefter; ^mi. Bftoon 
was only repeating the maxim of Solomon, Wisdom n 
BETTBK THAN STRENGTH. Look again at the masses of 
Ikese Young 'b/Len, even in their most excited or most 
tamoltuQos aad capricious morements, and you wiH per- 
eeive that die motive power is hot their physical strength, 
their beauty, nor even their passion or courage, but their 
intellig^ce. Not that the aggregate intelligence of the 
multitude determines the result. But somewhere or other, 
perhaps in the least suspected nook or comer, there lies 
hidden some planning head: from that head proceeds 
the impulse. In every one of the groups of that vast 
assemblage^ the lilnration is about some point, just as 
in mechanics about a given centre of motion : some one's 
intellect preponderates. You can not find a kiK>t .of two 
or three persons often together, without perceiving that 
in the long run the ascendency is^ in some one of them ; 
and that this ascendency is due to mental quality. For 
a time, or in extraordinary circumstances, other qualities 
may lise and produce a seeming exception, just as in a 
storm the surface of the waves may seem to contravene 
the hydrostatic principle: but take things on the large 
scale, and it will amversally be seen, that the power is 
with tixe intelligence. And the power which governs 
these enormous madses of Young Men resides m a few 
centres, v^ere are the stronger and the better furnished 
heads. There may be conflict, before the result be ob- 
tained, but in the end the knowledge, is sure to triumph 
over the brute force. 

With these undeniable truths in our mem<Hy, it is ina- 
possible to cast our eyes on the interesting masses of 
youth,' without a painful concern. They are at the ex- 
ecutive period! Eord Bacon and Montaigne have bodi 
observed, that the greatest actions of history have been 
performed before the age of thirty. There is soiae- 



thing lovely on the manly be»ity, the ke«]&» tiie tobost* 
ness, the frankness, fire and heroism, whi^ belong' to 
dik stage of life. Who, that ia of a generoos turn, does 
not feel his heart glow at the very pressure of a young 
man's hand? But then comes the anxious inquiry: 
Seeing that these persons have so ^ear^ a pow^-, and see- . 
ing that this power is on the side of knowledge, what is 
, their o»ndition in point of intelligence and mental culture ? 

This is a momentous question, imd it must be answer- 
ed even at the risk of giving ofience. Among the th&u- 
4flnds ofyommg men in &Ur cities there exists af&rmidcMe 
ignwranee. The bright exceptions are numerous; liie 
reader of -these pages may be an exception ; but in re- 
gard to the mass, it Vk still true, the ignorance is 
.enormous^ Kot peihaps ignorance c^ reading and wri- 
ting and a few rules of arithmetic ; though even here 
the number who are grossly deficient would be astonish- 
ing. These all^mportant parts of knowledge, which 
corner consider the whole, are but the first rounds of the 
ladder* Man is capaUe of rxk^^ than this : man was 
made for more than this^ 

Let us take a familiar case. Here is a yotmg man 
of three ai^ twenty. He can not walk down Broadway 
without notice, for the symmetry of Ins form, the rose on 
his chee^ and the brawn of his sturdy arm. You would 
Bend him as^ a model to the «tatuary: you Would pick 
him out of a ^usand to stand by you in a fray. The 
4re of his eye shows that the capacity fi>r knowledge is 
there. Through aH the swagger of a maimer which telb 
you that he has not fully escaped &e affectation of rufiian- 
Imh, you descry the elements of a natund ge^tlenran. In 
Bsanual dexterity and feats of strength, he takes the palm 
lione can surpass bun at a launch, a fire, or a boat-raiee 
The original of tiiisjnide sketch may be seen almort any 
.evfmipg ^ ^^ we^. 
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Bttt sH uiB not sadu Here n M!iodier young man, en- 
fftged, not in mechanical labor, but in merchandise. Ac- 
oustomed to spend much of his time at the nice employ- 
ments of the desk or the counter, and often to wait on 
the more dainty and fastidious poition of society, his 
danger is of ftdhng into a manner just the opposite of the 
preceding. By any rustic friend, he would b^ set down 
as an efTeminate coxcomb. You almost expect to catch 
odors, when you approach hinu His hair, his boots, his 
unwrinkled gloves, proclaim the cit^ and these things 
have a certain degree of merit on their own scale. Let 
us not disparage such persons. They sometimes g^w 
up to be good merchants and good men. 

One more illustration must suffice : it is essentially un- 
like the others. That pallid youdi, with livid complex- 
ion, lank hair, and narrow chest, is a sedentary operative. 
In regard to his handicraft, no man can charge him witli 
unfaithfulness. He belongs to no clubs, and joins in no 
excursions, but works from daylight till evening, and from 
Monday morning tiU Saturday night. He is a fair speci- 
men of the mechanical drudge. Every reader can at 
once name such among his acquaintances. 

Now it may be affirmed, that these three pictures, with 
all the imperfections of the drawing, may be taken as 
types of ^ree great classes of city young men : and in 
these three are comprehended a large proportion of the 
whole. In these persons there may be much to admire, 
or even love, and eac^ of them may be prompt and coki- 
stant in discharging all the duties of his calling. But 
there is a question to be answered, which requires most 
serious attention and which belongs particularly to our 
subject. Interesting and invaluable as these persons may 
be, in oth^ respeots, what are diey in regard to the quali* 
ficatiott which we have been considering t What ars 
they in regard to intelligence t Let us lo<4c at them < 
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more, and with reference to thk. Approachiag any one 
of them, in partii^dar, what is the qosntity or the qoalitj 
of hu knowledge I 

We are not now inquiring what he may know i^ut 
hlfl own shop, ship-yard, bank, or counting-room, his 
special trade or business ; or about the streets, whar&» 
and amusements of the town. But, what does he know 
of that which gives the strength of manhood, and the 
commanding place in society, of which we were just now 
thinking 1 What does he know -of that which expands 
and quickens and strengthens and discipHnes the powers 
of mind 1 What does he know of his own body and 
soul, and their respective powers ? of the hea^rens above 
and die earth beneadi, with dieir constituent elements, 
changes, and laws ; of the atmosj^re, of fire and wstor, 
of the metals he works, the fabrics he sells, or the cur- 
rency he calculates ? What does he know of the great 
history of past ages, and the fives o£ great men 1 What 
chord vibrates within him, at the mention of Lutbee or 

GlTBTAVUS AdOLPHUS, of JoHN HoWARD, NbWTON, Or 

Davt ? What, does he know of morals and of immor- 
tality 1 The answer may almost be given in a single 
word. Nothing. Of all these things he knows nothing, 
er nothing as he ought to know. He may sometimes 
read a song, a dream-book, a cheap novel, or a Sunday- 
newspaper ; but on no one of the subjects just named 
could he hold a conversation for five minutes. And yet 
these are things which are wordiy of being known, which 
can be known, and which, as a matter of lact, have been 
known by thousands of persons, whose opportunities 
were no greater than those of the man just supposed. 

How is it possible for you to remain wilUngly in this 
state of ignorance t You have read and heard enough, 
small as your education is, to be familiar vrith the com- 
mon saying, Aat it is Reason whiel^diiti»g«idiee man 
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finofld tbe bmtes. But it u l^ifl wbick jon areneglectmg^ 
The glory of your naiare,your i m mortal part, yoe allo^r 
to lie unemployed. Increase of knowledge, and the study 
of great tttbjecta, would enlarge your range of thought, 
exalt your ideas, and make as great a difiference in your 
mind's prospect, as you have sometimes felt when in 
traTelliBg you have aseended irora the plains to the high 
mountain, and seen hills and vales and rivers and lakes^ 
aad foivsts and villages, spread before yout on every 
eade^ as far as the eye could reach. 

Why should the productive classes, the men of labor, 
die true instmments of national wealth, be shut out from 
the greatest sources of pleasure ? Why this • monopoly 
of enjoyment 1 If the barrier were a legal one, erected 
by statute* to keep you from the 6elds ^ knowledge, I 
am sure you would unite to tear it down, at the risk of 
your lives ; and you would do well. What can you say^ 
when it shall be proved that no one excludes you but 
yourselves ? 

Gross errors are abroad in the world, as to the pleas- 
ires oi knowledge. You perhi^s think of your iO* 
iOstowed and laboi*ious school hours ; or of the difficulty 
you experience in taking up a volume on abstruse sub* 
jeots, without due preparation. Let me tell you, and in 
this tens of thousands might be summoned to concur 
v?tth me, that, short of the elevations of religious senti- 
nient, there are no pleasures so exquisite as these of 
knowledge. They differ indeed ^om those of appetke 
and passion ; but are as far 'above them as man is supe* ^ 
nor to the evrine. This is the reason why men have be- 
come martyrs to science. There is scarcely a labor or 
a danger to be named, which men have not ventured on 
for the sake of knowledge. In pursuit of thts» diey have 
gone up in balloons, and down into voloanic craters ; ^ 
hare trmvened deserts and winiered ^uiudst .tiie «rdti&; 
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ice. In tbifl eause ^ey have wasted fortune, eyesig^ 
and Eealtb. It is a valgar error, to think they did this 
for weakh or fame, merely as means to an end* There 
may ha^e been a mixture of motives, but the grand mo- 
tive was the lore of knowledge. Let it be remembered, 
that Knowledge is itself an end. Man was made to know. 
It is hence that he delights to know : and, thi-ough a kind 
Proridenoe, the field is boundless. The visiUe and the 
invisible world spread oat their stores. These pleasures,, 
unlike those of sense, do not decline with years, but are 
ever young and fresh. Why, let me ask again, should such 
pleasures be the peculiar advantage of a certain class 1 
Why should not the Young Men of America enjoy them % 

" Every man," says IfOrd Brougham, " is by nature 
widowed with the power of gaining knowledge, and the 
taste for it : the capacity to be pleased with it forms 
equally a part of the natural constitutioQ of his mind. It 
is his own fault, or the fault of his education, if he de- 
rives no gratification from it. There is a sadsfactton in 
knowing what others know — in not being more ignorant 
than those we live with : there is a satisfaction in know- 
ing what others do not know — in being more informed 
than they are. But this is quite independent of the pure 
pleasure of knowledge — of gratifying a curiosity im- 
planted in us by Providence, to lead us toward the bet- 
ter understanding of the universe in which our lot is cast, 
and the nature wherewithal we are clothed." 

The proofs and instances which are given ai'e veiy 
striking. The wonders of the magnet and of optics are 
adduced. That the diamond is coal ; that water should 
be composed of an inflammable substance ; that the very 
same thing which makes the fire bum, makes metals rust, 
forms acids, and affords breath to plants and animals ; 
these are only samples of delightftil knowledge, out of 
t^w of thousands. 



Still mere striking is the pleasure derived fi^om seeii^ 
the causes of things, and their rational connexion witb 
one another. Hence the rapture of diseoTery, eren in 
Mathematics. Add to this the satisfaction derived from 
contemplating the wonderfiil attainments of intelligence 
in human mmds^ as in measuring the sun's distance, and 
weighing the very planets. But bejond all these, is the 
gratificati(Hi -of a pure mind, in rising from the efiects to 
die cause, and beholding the Infinite Creator in his works. 

You have not considered, it may be, the great acces- 
sion which a Uttle learning would make to your social 
enjoyments. Knowledge, though often pursued solita- . 
rUy, is also to a large extent pursued in common : its 
pleasures are in a high degree joint pleasures. There is 
no commerce between man and man more delightful 
than that of knowledge. All the world over, those whe 
know, love to communicate. After the pressing hours 
of business, it is sweet to retire to one's library, and to 
receive the visits of those whose tastes and pursuits are 
congenial. And this leads me to remark that the charm 
which a little knowledge sheds over the family group is 
inexpressible. You press forward with hope to the 
time, not very far distant, when you i^iall look around, in 
your own quiet dwelling, on the wife of your choice and 
a circle of lov^y children. Next to the blessings of re* 
ligion, and closely allied to these, are the blessings of 
knowledge as conferred on the family. Books, reading, 
a spirit of inqnby, scientific experiment, useful letters, 
taste for the fine arts, efforts at writing, and improving 
convei*sation ; these are the things which make home de- 
lightful, and add a new glow to the blaze of the humble 
hearth. Conunend me to such a family, I'ather than tp 
the palace of the ignorant upstart ! These enjoyments 
add a xest to fortune ; but even wh^re wealth is wanting, 
they insure luxuries which we^th can Qet bny. These 
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provide resources against the wintry season of age ; when 
fViends must be fewer, and wlien acliye business must be 
forsaken. For there are few more pitiable objects than 
ignorant old age; in how^many instances do we find it 
coupled with peevishness, churlishness, dotage, or the 
bottle ! 

Addressing as I do a young Amerioan, there is one 
consideration, too weighty to be omitted. Though now 
*^i^ggling against wind and tide, at the beginning of 
your earnest course, you know not how soon your cir^ 
cumstances in life may be greatljf changed* A few years 
may see you a man of wealth : such things are happening 
among us every day. To iet certain degree, wealth fixes 
a man's place in American society. Have you consid- 
ered how far your present attainmmits in knowledge ar» 
suited to the rai^ you are aiming at 1 Have you yet to 
learn, that great vi«alth with grmit ignorance is only ri« 
diculotts ! Along with the riches, you ought to be pre- 
paring the mental cultivation : it ^3 not less necessary for 
your credit in society —-to say nothing more — than bonds 
and mortgages, real estate, services of plate, and equi- 
page. Begin early to provide for the day when your 
children, bom in circumstances more easy than yours 
now are, shall feel every temptaticm to be ashamed of 
their ignorant and vulgar parents. In a country where 
men so rapidly change their social position, you owe it 
to your family, you owe it to yo«rse2f^ to enter on a reg- 
ular course of self^ucation. But even if your children 
should never become rich— -and far safer will they be, 
if they never do — why should you deny them the inde- 
scribable and never-failing pleasures, flowing fi-om men- 
tal culture ? 

Perhaps you think an appUeation to study, such as is 
recommended, will interfere with your regular business. 
Nothmgcan be mere grottndless-. In th^ sequel of these 
9 
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MmarkSy you will learn how mixcfa less time is required 
for these attainments then is commonly diought : at pres- 
ent it win be safficient to show that even in the active 
employinents of life a little science remaiicably tends to 
the more successful employment of labor. A few in- 
stances will not be out of place. " Though a man be 
neidier mechanic nor peasant^ but only one having a pot 
to boil, he is sure to learn from science lessons which 
will enaUe him to cook his morsel better, save his fuel, 
and both vary his dish and improve it.'' A little chemis- 
try vnll teach a farmer whether his soil needs animal or 
mineral additions. A little hydrostatics will save many 
a fodt of pipe to the pumpmaker and the plumber. A 
Httle geology will keep a man from digging hundreds of 
feet for coal, in formi^ons where it cannot exist. A 
little mineralogy will prevent one's mistaking mica for 
gold. A few lessons in specific gravity may save many 
a dollar in purchases of the precious metals. Mathematr 
ics must aid the builder, in estimating the^ strength of 
timber, vralls, and arches. Arkwright, during the years 
vrhich he spent on his spinning-jemueSf was putting mto 
practice the prineiples o^ mechanics : and Davy's Safety- 
Lamp, which has been such a blessing to mankind, would 
never have been invented, had it not been for |H?evious 
discoveries in chemistry. In a word, there is.iiot a trade 
or employment in which a little science may not be 
turned to good account. The merchant^ perpetually 
dealing in fabrics and products g£ labor, which invcdve 
the application oi philosophical principles, must every 
day be placed in circtttnstanees where the knowledge of 
these principles would save both his time and his money* 
There is a great disposition among those who call thenti- 
selves practical men, to deride knowle^e, and to think 
that scholarship even hinders businees. Ob die cootrary, 
there is not a sii^le art of peace or war, which will not 
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be conducted more successfully, by one who possesses 
information and the lights of science. These will make 
one a better farmer, a better tradesman^ a better soldier. 
A pleasing story, in illustration of this, is told by Lord 
Bacon : 

•* It is of Xenophon the Philosopher, who went from 
Socrates's school into Asia, in the expedition of Cyrus 
the Younger, against King Artaxei^xes* This Xenophon 
at. that time was very young, and never had seen the 
wars before ; neither had any command in the army, but 
only followed die war as a volunteer, for the love and 
conversation of Proxenns, his friend. He was present 
when Falinus came in message from the king to the 
Grecians, after that Cyrus was slain in the field, and 
they, a handful of men, leh to themselves in the midst of 
the king's territories, cut off from their tenitories by 
many navigable rivers, and many hundred mOes. The 
message imported, that they should deliver up their arms 
and submit themselvea to the king's mercy. To \^diich 
message, before answer was made, divers of the army 
conferred familiarly with Falinus, and among the rest 
Xenophon happened to say : * Why, Falinus ! we have 
now but two things lefk, our arms and our virtue ; and 
.if we yield up our arms, hoyv shall we make use of our 
virtue V Whereta FaHnus, smiUng on him, said : ' If I 
be not deceived, Young Grentleman, you are an Athe- 
nian, and I believe you study philosophy, and it is pretty 
that you say : but you are much abused, if you think 
your virtue can widistand the king's power.' Here was 
the soom; the wonder followed — which was, that this 
young scholar or philosopher, after all the of^tains were 
murdered in parley, by treason, conductc»d those ten thou- 
sand foot through t^e heart of all the king's high coun- 
tries from Babylon to Qreola, in safety, in despite of all 
the king's forces, to liie astonidiment oi the world, and 
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tbe eneouragement of the Grecians, in times socceediog, 
to make inyasion upon the kings of Persia ; as was after 
purposed by Jason the ThessaHan, attempted by Agesi- 
laus the Spartan, and achieved by Alexander the Mace- 
donian, all upon the ground of the act of that young 
tcholary 

It was said, in the eariier part of this ti^atise, that 
among Young Men, the power is a]way8 with the intel* 
ligence. This is equally true of society at large. Fix it 
in your mind, that the more your knowledge, the greater 
your influence. There is indeed a vicious love of power, 
. which is properly called ambition ; but there is also a 
«ound and virtuous influence which every man ought to 
desire. It is one of the talents intrusted to us by our 
Creator, for the good of our ^bUows, and which we must 
account for. This influence you will owe chiefly to year 
mental improvement Contemplate again our tens of 
diousands of Young Men ; mark their physical energy, 
their moral daring, their dexterity in the arts of life ; and 
then consider what ignorance we have found in many of 
them, as to all matters of general information I Who can 
calculate the loss of power \ who can adequately lament 
the waste of mind ! On the other hand, fill your thoughts 
with the picture of a whole community of weE-instructed 
and virtuous Young Men ! The very supposition sug- 
gests a returning Golden Age : but space is wanting to 
enlarge on it. 

If you could wake up to-morrow morning, with a dis- 
ciplined, furnished, wise, and accomplished mind, you 
would before night discover yourself to have ascended 
higher in the scale of society and in the power qH doing 
good, than you could possibly have done in ten years of 
labor and accumulation, without these. And it would 
be a distinction more br^iant than ribands, orders, and 
patents of nobility. The world has outHved the period. 
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wben Btars and titles were at a premiiim': Knowledge, 
thoHgh m a bi-ewer or a blacksmith, has its price and 
station, and may come to sit among kings. Witness the 
cases of Franklin, Rumford, Arkwdgbt, Stephenson, and 
Liata y Aragon. This power is prized, because it is the 
power of doing good ; the very thing we were put into 
the world to do. Some of the g^atest benefactors of 
men have risen to their power of benefaction by mental 
improremeitf : such were Whitney, Davy, and Bowditch. 

Thus far very little has been said of the moral influence 
of mental cultivation. Even in this respect, it is to be 
recommended in the highest terms. Though there may 
be great learning and science where there is little virtue, 
yet die divorce of the two is unnatural. In a pei*fect 
state of existence, they would infallibly coincide : as in- 
deed we know that they concur in the Great Supreme. 
Descending from this point of view, to what is matter of 
observation, we find it to be true, that in families where 
special attention is paid to mental improvement, there is 
usually a correspondent zeal for purity, justice, and be- 
nevolence. These are the families where we look for 
practical Christianity. So also of the individual. It is 
not in the hands of the tavern-haunter or the debauchee, 
that we find the works of Humboldt, Liebig, Prescott, or 
Chalmers : yet these works are found on the bench of 
the mechanic. Give a young man a taste for reading, 
and in that single disposition you have furnished him 
with a great safeguard. He has found at home that 
which others have to seek abroad, namely, pleasurable 
excitement. He has learned to think, even when his 
book is no longer in his hand ; and it is for want of think- 
ing that youth go to ruin. 

Especially do we learn the moral tendencies of mental 
culture, when we perceive that all sciences lead us up to 
God. While a partial or disproportionate study of truth 
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may leave men bad <»r even make tliem worse, the proper 
use of the faculties, in enlarged Mence, followed out to 
its tme results, alwajs tends to sobriety of mind, and 
thoughts of Grod and immortality. 

If the reader has yielded padent attention to what has 
been urged thus £u*, he has probably met with little 
which he feels disposed tp deny. But he has perhaps 
been saying to himself: " All this is rery good, and very 
pleasant : so is a fine mansion, so is an independent for- 
tune. But what is all this to me 1 It may do for people 
of leisure and wealth. But I am a poor young man, with 
my fortune yet to make, driven before* the press of busi- 
ness from morning till night. How can I attempt study, 
or enter academy or college? The whole scheme is 
chimerical." 

Such is perhaps the feeHng of many an ingenuous 
young man : and to this feeling nine out of ten give way. 
Now it is altogether founded on misapprehension, either 
as to the kind and measure of mental training that is pro- 
posed, or as to the possibility of such training, in con- 
nexion with daily employment in the arts or merchan- 
dise. It is therefore of the utmost importance, after 
having shown the desirableness of knowledge, to show 
that it is attainable. 

In recommending mental improvement to Young Men, 
it is not pretended that they can all be equaHy improved. 
There are differences in capacity and in circumstances. 
Neither is it to be expected that many among them should 
become authoi-s, discoverers, or professors; men like War- 
burton, who was a barber's boy; Alexander Murrat, 
who was a shepherd ; Henry Wild, the * Arabic tailor* 
of Oxford ; or Don Alberto Lista y Aragon, equally 
celebrated as poet and mathematician, who was a silk- 
. weaver. One in a million would be a fair proportion for 
such prodigies. But there is a respectaUe amount of 
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pleaoingt tisefal, and ennobling knowledge, in tclotiee, 
literature, and the arts, with a valuable dbcipline of 
thought, which may come within the range of any man's 
sober expectation. To be well and thoroughly grounded 
in all the branches of a common-school education ; to be 
familiar with general astronomy, chemistry, and natural 
philosophy ; to hare some glimpses of ethics, government^ 
and revealed religion ; to be at home in the history of 
the world in general, and the history of our own country 
in particular ; and to have a keen relish for the gr«at 
poets and other immortal writers, who have influenced 
mankind ; these are attainments far this side of chimera* 
and fully within reach of the enterprising tradesman and 
the toiling mechanic. These ai-e attainments, which may 
be made ; which have been made ; and which some are 
making ev6ry day. 

Tkt diffiadtiei in the way of gaining knowledge art 
vastly overrated. I wish it were in my power to utter 
this truth with greater emphasis. The obstacles are not 
insurmountable. After having spent a large part of my 
life among young men engaged in study, and in som« 
intercourse with those who were pursuing knowledge 
under difficulties, I rejoice to assure the young man of 
business or of labor, that, if he only has the resolution! 
he may become not only well informed, but learned ; and 
diis without detriment to his trade or profession. It da* 
mands indeed some force of wiU, and some self-denial | 
and this is the reason why so few succeed. Knowledge 
requires time ; and in the busy days of one who worki 
for his livelihood, time is precious, and must be redeemed 
from pleasure and company, and sometimes stolen from 
3leep : but what men do every day for their gains, they 
might be willing to do for the sake of knowledge. Just 
in thb way indeed the great attainments of many cel6* 
brated men have been made. True it is, that in a oi^ 
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like (mn, wbere capkafists^grreedj of fbrtber gain press 
every means to the atmost, tbere is sometimes a disposi- 
tion to neglect the rights of yonng men, to abridge their 
hours of lebure, and in the same proportion to cut them 
off from opportunities of improvement. But this applies 
to but a small proportion. That there is time enough 
for reading and study if there were but the will, is de- 
monstrated by the fact, that there is time enough for 
drives on the avenues, for steam-excursions and yacht- 
ing, for going to the fishing-banks, for circus, theatre, sa- 
loons (as cellars are now called), for militia-traintng, tar- 
get-shooting, and dram-drinking. No one who has eyes 
can go to any ferry or suburb of our city, without dis- 
covering that time » squandered somewhere. ' You will 
say that nothing can be proved by the example of the 
idle. To which it may be replied, that the busiest Hfe 
affords some intervals, and that literary pursuits after 
manual labor partake in some degree of the nature of 
recreation. 

It would be easy to give numerous examples of men 
who have become learned by stealth ; the present essay 
affords space for but a few. Every one knows how busy 
a life is that of Methodist preachers ; three of this class 
now occur to my mind. The first is the great com- 
mentator. Doctor Adam Clarke. His difficulties were 
as great as those of any working-man ; as ho preached 
about thirty times a month, and rode some miles eveiy day. 
Could he find time for study 1 He accustomed himself 
to read on horseback, and in this way perused many vol- 
umes ; and during this eariy period he began the study 
of Hebrew, in which he aftei*ward so much excelled. 
The second is Andrew Coleman, a poor youth, with- 
out schooling, who before he became a minister, made 
himself such a master of Virgil's ^neid and the Para- 
dise Lost, that on the mentioned a line in either of thes^ 
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poems, he could immediatelj tell the book in which it 
occurs, and the number of the line. The third is Samuel 
Drew, the late remarkable metaphysician. He was first 
a poor boy, then a working shoemaker, and at length 
one of the closest thinkers, and most profound reasoners 
of our age : this must be admitted even by those who re- 
ject some of his opinions. 

Some of those who have been most eminent in learn- 
ing and science, made their first attainments in snatches 
of time, stolen from manual employment. Hans Sachs, 
the poet of the Reformation, and the Burns of Germany, 
began life, as did Bums, a poor boy: he was a tailor's 
son, and served an apprenticeship, first to a shoemaker 
and afterward to a weaver ; and continued to work at 
the loom as long as he lived. The great dramatist Ben 
JoNsoN was a working bricklayer, and afterward a 
soldier. LiNNiSUs, the father of modem botany, was 
once on the shoemaker's bench. Our immoital Frank- 
lin, it need scarcely be said, was a piinter. Among the 
classical scholars of our day, no one has been more dis- 
ting^uished than Hetne, the voluminous commentator on 
Homer and Virgil. He was the son of a poor weaver, 
and when he wanted to learn Latin, engaged to pay a 
schoolfellow fourpence a week, for teaching him ; but 
even this pittance would have been too much, if it had 
not been for the kindness of a bakeip, who was his god- 
father. Herschel, whose name is inscribed on the 
heavens, was the son of a poor musician, and at the age 
of fourteen years was placed in a band attached to the 
Hanoverian guards. After going to England he under- 
took to teach music, and then became an organist. But 
while, he was supporting himself in this way, he was 
learning Italian, Latin, and even Greek. From music 
he was naturally led to mathematics, and thence to optics 
and asti'onomy. John Dollond, the inventor of the 
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acbromatic telescope, spent his early years at the silk- 
loom ; and continued in his original business even (or 
some years after his eldest son came to an age to join 
him in it. Few cases are more celebrated than that of 
GiPFORD, the founder and editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view. He was an orphan, and barely escaped the poor- 
house. He became a ship-boy, of the most menial sort 
on board of a coasting vessel. He was afterward for 
six years apprenticed to a shoemaker. In this last em- 
ployment he stole time from the last, for arithmetic and 
algebra, and for lack of other conveniences, used to work 
out his problems on leather, with a blunted awl. Few 
names are more noted in modem literature. 

Although the case of Jamks Feroitson is familiar to 
most, it is too much to the point to be omitted here : 
nothing could more st^kingly show the possibility of 
self-instruction, and the importance o£ husbanding time. 
Ferguson was the son of a day-laborer in Scotland, and 
was bom in 1710. Sudi was his eai'ly thirst for educa- 
tion, that he learned to read before his father suspected 
that he knew his letters. When about eight years of 
age, he began to make experiments in mechanics, and 
had actually written out an account of his supposed dis- 
coveries, in regard to the mechanical powera, before he 
learned that they were in other books. At night, he used 
to study the heavens, and make maps of the stars, lying 
on his back, wrapped up in a blanket. When he was a 
farmer's boy, his kind master often took the flail out of 
the boy's hand, and worked himself, while James sat by 
him in the bam, busy with mathematical instruments. 
He boiTowed books from a gentleman's butler in the 
neighborhood, and from these he was led to make a globe 
and solve problems. After this he went into the service 
of a miller, where he made a clock and a watch, both of 
wood. It is sufficient for my purpose to add, that the 
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numerous pHiloeophical works of Ferguioa tare still lield 
. in esteem. Thomas Simpson, the great mathematiciaii, 
was the son of a Leicestershire weaver, and was turned 
out of doors by his father, because he was bent on being 
a scholar. The story of Edmund Stone is well-known, 
though it relates to an humble person. His father was 
the Duke of Argyll's gardefner. As the duke was one 
day walking in his garden, he saw a Latin copy of New- 
ton's Principia lying on the grass. Astonished to find 
such a book in such a place, he made inquiry, and found 
it to be part of the amusement of young Edmund, who 
had begun to snatch time from his work for study. 
" What," said the duke, " and do you understand Greom- 
etry, Latin, and- Newton 1" "I know a little of them," 
replied the youth. " But ^how came you by the know- 
ledge of all these things ?" Stone replied, that he had 
been taught to read, ten years before, by a servant. Does 
one need to know more than the twenty-fowr letters in order 
to learn everything fUse than one wishes ? The curiosity 
of the duke was now so increased, that he seated himself 
. on a bank, and desired to hear the whole story. ** I first 
learned to read," said Stone; "the masons were then 
at work on your house. I approached them one day, 
and observed that the architect used a^rule and compass, 
and that he made calculations. I inquii-ed what might 
be the meaning and use of these things, and was inform- 
ed that tbere was a science called arithmetic. I pur- 
chased a book of aiithmetic and learned it. I was told 
tliere was^ another science called geometry^ I bought 
the necessary books, and learned geometry. By reading, 
1 found that there were good books in these two sciences 
in Latin; and bought a dictionary, and learned Latin. 
I understood, also, that there were good books of the 
same kind in French ; I bought a dictionary, and learned 
French. And this, my lord, is ^hat I haye done : it 
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feems to me that w« maj leani eTerjrthing wben we 
know the twenty-four letters of tbe alphabet." This in- 
stance is full of encouragement, to those who bare a tbinst 
for knowledge, without any one to teach them. 

Tbe greatest acquisitions of the greatest men have 
sometimes been made by stealth, and in snatches of time. 
Let this be remembered by tbe hard-working young 
man. Dr. Johnson's learning was chiefly gathered when 
be was poor : and though Sir Walter Scott was never 
poor, he used to creep out of bed, while yet a little boy, 
to read for hours by tbe light of the fire. The great M. 
d'Aguesseau of France filled four quarto volumes in a 
few years, by employing his pen during the fifteen min- 
utes a day, which Madame d'Aguesseau occupied in ad- 
justing her dress befoi-e coming down to dinner. A 
mule-spinner in England told Mr. Tufihell, that be had 
read many volumes while attending to his cotton-ma- 
chinery. Joseph Ritner, late governor o^ Pennsylvania, 
was formerly a wagoner ; and Thomas Ewing, one of 
the most distinguished of our statesmen, was once known 
chiefiy as an athletic woodsman. The learned Black- 
smith, writing to Mr. Everett, thus speaks of his appren- 
tieesbip: "I suddenly conceived the idea of studying 
Latin. Through ^the assistance of my elder brother, who 
bad himself obtained a coUegiate education by his own 
exertions, I completed my Virgil during the evenings of 
one winter. After some time devoted to Cicero and a 
few other Latin authors, I commenced the Greek. At 
this time it was necessary that I should devote every 
hour of daylight -and a part of the evening to the duties 
of my apprenticeship. Still I carried my Q-reek gram- 
mar in my hat, and often found a moment, when I was 
beating some large ii*on, wben I could place my book 
open before me against the chimney of my forge, and go 
through with tupto, tupteis, tuptei, unperceived by my 
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ftHow-apprentiees, and, to my confosion of face, widi « 
detrimental effect to my charg^e in the fire. In the eren* 
mg, I sat down unassisted and alone to the Hiad of Ho* 
mer, twenty books of which measured ray progress in 
that language during the evenings of mother winter." -— 
''I have been able/' he says in conclasion, "to add so 
much to my previous acquaintance with the ancient, 
modem, and oriental languages, as to be able to read up- 
ward of fifty of them with more or lees facility," 

As a remarkable instance of what may be gained from 
sleep, I beg leave to add a little story, in the words of a 
firiend, to whom the subject of it was well known : 

'* In the £rst settlement of New Virginia, aa the great 
valley west of the Blue Ridge was then called, one of the 
greatest inconveniences experienced was the want of 
schools. In a certain neighborhood there was a settler, 
who had received an excellent English education, and 
had brought wi& him a collection of <^ice boc^. This 
farmer agreed, in the long nights of winter, to give gra* 
tuitous instruction to as many of the young men of the 
neighborhood as would resort to him. The offer was 
embraced by many, and among these was a modest, re- 
tiring youth, who was leaiiitng the carpenter's trade. 
. The instructor, having observed that this youth, whom I 
wUl designate by the initials of his name, S. L., had a 
thirst for learning, and was fond of reading, paid partic- 
idiff attention to him, and not only lent him good boohs, 
but gave him good advice as to the best method of re- 
deeming time. S, L. profited by this advice, and being 
obliged to work hai*d, he adopted the practice of rising 
before day, and spending two hours in study, before other 
people were out of bed. This practice grew into a set- 
ded habit, and was uniformly pur»ue<l through a long 
life, unless inteiTupted by ill health or some other unu- 
sual circumstance. By industry and economy this young 
10 
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maa acqafred not oiitj competency bat affluence. H» 
boose was disttDgniafaed for hospitality and good order. 
But what surprised all strangers, he had gained a stock 
of knowledge on almost all practical subjects. There 
were few valuable books in EngH^, then common, with 
the contents of which he was not well acquainted. The- 
ology was his farorite pursuit, with all branches of which 
he had an intimate knowledge. But his reading was ex- 
tended to all useful subjects. His judgment was as sound 
and discriminating as his knowledgao^as extensive, and 
his truth and integrity were never questioned." 

The last instance which I shall give is that of a friend 
of my boyhood, whose name is pleasant to njemory. 
Francis D. Jaiwwr was, ^irty years ago, a coach- 
painter in a village <^ New Jersey. In looking back 
npoo the acquaii^ances of my life, I can declare widi 
sincerity, ^at I never knew a more accomplished man. 
In his trade, he was exemplary and approved. His taste 
led htm to make excursions beyond the sphere of hk 
daily woric ; and I call to mind a number of portraits and 
fancy-pieces which ornamented his own house and the 
apartments of his fViends. He was fond of reading, to a 
degree which wholly interfered with the care of his busi- 
ness and his health. Indeed, he was a devourer of books* 
Attached to his easel one was sure to find an open vol* 
ume ; and sometimes he caused a boy to read aloud while 
he was grinding his colors. I well remember, that, on a 
certain day, when he had toTralk five miles to do a piece 
of work, he travelled the whole dktance book in hand : 
it was a quarto volume of Hobhous^'s Travels. There 
was nothing, in the whole drcle of English literature, so 
far as it is traversed by most professed scholars, with 
which Mr. Janvier was not fkmiliar. He had made him- 
self master of the French language, spoke it with some 
facility, and had perused its chief treasures. Among 
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Other evidetices of his application, he ptit into mj hands 
a laborious translation from the French, oi a work by 
Latude^ detailing the events of his long and cruel im- 
prisonment ; a narrative not unlike that of Baron Trenck. 
In my youth I read this with avidity ; and some y^rs 
later, on the death of Mr. Janvier, I endeavored to obtain 
the mamiscript from his wi^ow, with a view to its pub- 
lication fdr her benefit. We were, however, so raw in 
the matter of bookmaking, as to conclude that the public 
taste would not warrant the a<lventui'e. Many years 
since, an English translation of the same memoirs has 
been published in Great Britain. I have vividly before 
my mind the scene, when Janvier was busy with his pal- 
ette, in a rude loft, and a little boy seated on a work- 
bench was pouring into his delighted ear the early fic- 
tions of the author of Waverley. Sir Walter himself 
would have been repaid by the spectacle. He was a 
man of the people ; he wus undei* the necessity of daily 
labor for his support; yet he made himself respected by 
the most accomplished scholars around him, as a m4n of 
jnental culture. There was no magic in this. Do as he 
did, and you will have the same respectability, the ^»ame 
pleasures, and, perhaps, the same knowledge.* . 

Taking now my young friend by the hand, let me give 
him about a dozen directions, which may be of use in 
this delightful process of self-^ucation : and to prevent 
circumlocution, I will address myself to the individual 
reader. 

1. Begin at once. This is alMmportant. Here, as 
elsewhere, delays are dangerous. Not & moment need 

• It oaght to be obserred, tbat this narrative is mnch more fiiUy giyen, at 
are also otiiers which precede it, in a little work entitled •• The American 
Mechanic and Working-Mau." New York and Phttadelphia: 1847. V— 
has also been made of Edwards's "Biography of Self-Taught Men;" and 
the « Pursuit of Knowledge raider Difficulties," in the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. 
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be lost. Strike wkile the iron k hot. Make bay while 
the san shines. Do not put off* till to-morrow, what can 
be done to«day. Gro to work, while joa are in the hu- 
mor for it : by neglect, the disposition may be lost. What 
I am recommending is not a toil, but a pleasure ; there- 
fore there is no excuse for lingering. Consider, if you 
had begun ten years ago, you would have been a learned 
man by this time ; and if you are alive ten years hence, 
you will then be ripe in knowledge, by the observance 
of these rules. 

•* Loie thia day loitering— 'twill be the fune itory 
To^norrow, and the next more dilatory; 
That indednoo brings its ovro delayi. 
And days are lott, lamenting over d«ya. 
Are yon in eameat 7 Seize this very minute, 
What yon ean do^ or think yoa can, begin it; 
Boldneat haa geniiu, power» and magic, in it : - 
Only engage, and then the mind growf heated— 
BsGiv IT, and the work wiU be completed." — Goxthk. 

2. Redeem time for reading, Peibaps you think this 
imposMble; but the busiest life has some pauses. There 
is an amusing incident related by Dr. Johnson, of a mer- 
chant's clerk, who once came to him, half-crazed widi 
some scrupulosity of conscience. " I asked him," said 
Johnson, " when he left the counting-house of an even- 
ing. *At seven o'clock, sir.' — *And when do you go 
to bed, sir V — « At twelve o'clock.' — * Then,' replied I, 
* I have at least learned thus much by my new acquaint- 
ance — that five hours of the four-and-twenty unemployed 
are enough for a man to go mad in : so I would advise 
you, sir, to study algebra, if you are not an adept already 
in it ; your head would get less muddy.' " When I tee 
the large amount of time spent by some over the lowest 
sort of newspapers, I am convinced that the most indus- 
trious young men might obtain a fow minutes a day for 
study : and it is astonishing how much can be learned in 
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tt few mintites a day. What cannot be done to-^j, may 
be accomplished to-morrow. It k as tme of time as of 
money — ' Take care of tbe pence ; the pounds wOl take 
care of themselves.' Or, as Young more poetically ex- 
presses it, 'Sands make the mountain, moments make 
die year,* 

3. Do a litUe every day. Constant dropping wears 
away rock. When Apelles, the famous Greek painter, 
was asked how he had been able to Accomplish so much 
for art, he replied, " By tbe observance of one rule : No 
day without a line.** You hare probably learned in the 
course of your daily basiness, how much faster one gets 
on, by doing a little every day, especially at a given hour, 
than by longer portions of labor at irregular times. I 
beg you not to regard this as trifling. If you have but 
a single minute, snatch up a book, and learn somethhig 
in it. 

4. Benotducowagedhyddfficultiei. These are chiefly 
at the start The French proverb says truly, ' It is only 
tbe first step that costs,' The tree of knowledge has a 
rough trunk, but delicious fruit. You must crack the 
shell, to come at the kernel. Be assured, that a little 
resolution here will insure success. The facility of your 
progress will be like the accumulation of a sum at com- 
pound interest ; or, to use the l^iguage of mathemati- 
cians, it vrill increase not in an arithmetical but a geo- 
metrical ratio. In regard to this, you may derive in- 
struction and encouragement from the remembrance of 
your early difficulties in your present business. 

5. Begin <U the beginning. Do not smile: the rule is 
important, and is broken every day, in every employ- 
ment. In unravelling a tangled thread, who does not 
know that everything depends on getting hold of the 
end ? Just so is it in learning. Thousands of houses 
have fallen, from faulu in the foundation : thousands of 

10* 
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leamen have become BmattererB and pedants, firom er- 
rors in the outset. If your boyi^ education haa been 
neglected ; if, for instance, you are behindhand in read- 
ing, writing, and grammar; move not a hand, till you 
hare these comer-stones well laid : it will be like build- 
ing granite on shingles. Determine to enter the cham- 
bers of science by the door, and not by climbing over 
^»e wall. The time required for these elements and rudi- 
ments will be less than you suppose : it will be repaid 
to you a hundredfold by the comfort and rapidity of sub- 
sequent acquisition.'' Among all the disadvantages of 
entering on the pursuit of knowledge late in life, the 
greatest is this that he who does so is prone to neglect 
the careful study of elements : and he who has resolution 
and selfdenial to begin aright will often surpass persons 
of the most regular early ti*aining. 

6. Never be ashamed to learn. And in conformity to 
this, nerer be ashamed to confess your ignoi-ance, in the 
presence of those who have more information than your- 
self. Many of us would be wiser, if it had not been lor 
the conceit of being wise enough already. Let us bring 
our empty vessels to the fountain of truth. The very 
first step toward learning, is the acknowledgment of our 
own deficiencies. Therefore do not shrink fi*om the most 
searching examinations, as prepai-atory to future instruc- 
tion. This rule may properly be canied into every com- 
pany ; since there is no one who may not teach us some- 
thing ; and it is a great part of wisdom to glean some 
new idea§ from every man we meet. This willing^ness 
to own our defects is particularly important, in regard to 
thosj6 elementary truths, as to which it is natural to be 
ashamed of our ignorance. Those who are most ad> 
danced in knowledge will make most allowance for your 
backwardness, and be most ready to lend their aid. 

7. Fo^ tke smMest JragmeiUs of I^otcUdge^ In 
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manufactories of gold, I hare obserred tliat they sare 
the very sweepings of the floors, and put network at tke 
windows : the little morsels and fine dust of the precious 
metals, thus saved in this city, amount to hundreds of 
dollars in a year. Knowledge is more precious than 
gold. You may be acquiring this kind of riches every 
moment. Every companion, eveiy book, every news- 
ps^>ei% every walk, every opening of the eyes, may be 
made tributary to this stock. The neglected moments, 
when you are waiting for a friend, or the intervals of em* 
ploym^it, should be eagerly seized. You vrill not fail 
jnoreover to recollect, that there are a thousand things 
which may be learned, when you are not looking into 
books, or hearing lectures* The whole volume of God's 
works is spread out before youi* eyes. The apple of 
Newton and the swinging chandelier of Galileo taught 
them lessons which have been felt over all the world. 

8. Seek associates hi learnimg. Here, as in odier con- 
cerns, many hands make light work. We love com- 
panioni^ip, both in toil and in pleasure. It sweetens 
study, and adds to its profits. Find out some 3roung 
friend, who has similar tastes, and enlist him in a definite 
plan for mutual improvement : the benefit vrill accrue to 
Jiim, as well as to yourself. In all probability, the circle 
will soon increiase ; and you may live to see around you 
such a cluster of improved young men, as Franklin col- 
lected in Philadelphia. If you have already made some 
advances in knowledge, enjoin it on yourself, as a sacred 
duty, to impart your stores to others ; and,, as long as you 
live, have some youthftil acquaintances, whom you may 
take by the hand and lead in the ways of knowledge and 
benevolence. 

9. Avail ffoursdf of a good teacher, Coaapanions will 
do much, but they can not do everything- Solitary ^udy 
goes a cwtain length, but it works at great disadvantage* 
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If experience has settled any things it is that the wise dl- 
rectioD of an instructor is a labor-saving process. There 
is the same difference between studying alone, and study- 
ing with a teacher, as between breaking a path through 
the deep snow of a mountain, and going orer the same 
path when beaten by others. If no other way oilers, give 
money to a teacher : it will be well laid out, especiidly 
in regard to the rudiments. You will however find many 
a scholar who wiU rejoice to help you gratuitously. The 
truth of what is here asserted will appear to you, if you 
will only call to mind, the advantages which a young 
artist derives from a few lessons at the beginning ;. or the 
rapidity with which raw recruits are brought forward by 
the drill-sergeant ; or even your own early lessons in the 
business which has now become so familiar. 

Much is to b^ gained from the lectures which are de« 
livered every winter in our cities ; not indeed such ae 
are declamatory harangues, for display or for amusement ; 
but those in which a course of regular lessons is givea 
to bona*fide learners. You will never regret the time or 
the money bestowed on good instruction. 

10r Connect ytmrself with temelihrary. Thisisagr^t 
saving. Libraries abound; but, like other abundant 
things, they vary in quality. Some are nothing but trash ; 
and their greasy tattered volumes show what an avidity 
there is for empty novels and inflammatory plays. By 
taking counsel, however, you will easily find your way to 
large collections, containing the most valuable books in 
the language ; in histoiy, religion, philosophy, literature, 
and the arts. Uung a wise discretion in the choice, and 
avoiding a hurried skimming of works, at random, as 
they happen to strike your eye, you will receive both 
profit and entertainment; and, for a small tax, every 
year, much less than a single useless habit would con- 
sume, you wiU have for your own use, a library which 
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if Standing in your house wonld cost you hnndrads, if not 
thousands of dollars. 

11. Lay atide a little meney to huy hocks. There are 
certain books, which every man should possess as. bis 
own : and every reading man desires by degrees to gath- 
er a little library foi* his wife and children. You would 
not like to go abroad to procure the Holy Scriptures, 
with some good explanation. You would wish to have 
at your elbow, your own Milton, Cowper, Thomson, 
Montgomery, and Bryant; your dictionaries, atlas, and 
other books of i*eference ; your little row of histories, 
biographies, and treatises on science and art. A trifling 
sum, set aside each month, and redeemed from amuse- 
ments or luxuries, will soon give an account of itself on 
your shelves. 

12. Employ your pen. This counsel, though less fre- 
quently given than others, is nevertheless far from being 
•uperfluous. There is a marvellous power in writing 
down what we know. It fixes the thoughts ; reveals our 
ignorance; methodizes our knowledge ; aids our memo- 
ry ; and insures command of language. ♦* Men acquire 
more knowledge^** says Bishop Jewell, " hy a frequent ea?- 
ereising of their pens, than hy the reading of many hooks.** 
How often do we see persons, advanced to great wealth, 
and even in the legislature or in Congress, who, from 
neglect of composition, in their younger days, are ab- 
solutely unable to pen a decent letter. The practice of 
writing a few sentences every day, would prevent such a 
aource of mortification. 

13. Resolve to he a learner ai long as you live. All g^st 
and wise men have been such. Ignorant and narrow- 
minded youth think their days of learning are Wt behind 
them, when they cross the direshold of the school-house. 
But so much is die acquisition of knowledge connected 
with the delights of a genuine lover of truth, that he no 
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more thiuks of a day when be sball cease to learn, than 
of a day when he shall cease to breathe, and eat, and 
drink. If you put into practiee the foregoing rules, you 
will acarcely need nmch urging of this one. Every day 
will bring its lesson^^ and like Solon, of old, you will wish 
to die learning. 

With these advices, which have sprung from sincere 
good will, I must here leave the subject with the reader. 
One thing is certain : he that shall act on what has hero 
been said, by entering on a courae of ment^ improve- 
ment, will find an increase to his means of gratification 
so great, that he will wonder at himself for having neg- 
lected it so long. With the ordinary blessings of Provi- 
dence, nothing is wanting but die will, to secure the re- 
sult. All men of high attainments agree in saying that 
the more valuable part of every one's education, is that 
which he gives himself.. In this there is high encoui*age- 
ment, to go on and prosper. The mental accomplishment 
which is fully within your reach will double your capacity 
for action. When Aristippus was asked, wherein a 
learned and an unlearned man differed, he replied, " Fast 
them both, naked, on a foreign shore, and you will see." 
Education will do for you, what sculpture does for Uie 
marble. Hence the famous saying of Socrates, " I mar-* 
vel, that people should be willing to give so much for turn- 
ing a stone into a man, and so little to prevent a man's 
turning into a stone.'* The best qualities of your nature 
remain latent, where there has been no cultivation. Lay 
down this little essay therefore with a solemn purpose to 
become a disciple in the pleasant school of Wisdom. 
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THE THEATRE. 

Contpiodcms Advertisementa and Appeal* to the PauioDS of the Yooiig, 
tiie Unreflecting, and the Credalooa . — Things premised in this Discos* 
sion. — The Theatre considered as it is.— Necessaxy and Uniform Infia- 
ences not Abnsos. — Theatre not entitled to the Credit of tiie Dra»a-— 

I. Does not promote Popular Sdacation. — ^2. Does not exhibit True and 
Useful Knowledge of the World — ^is hence reduced to the Character and 
Relations of a mere Institution of Anrasement. — 3. Viewed m that 
Character, it is too prodigally expensive for an Eoonomical People, and 
hence firanght with Temptations tp IiipnmdeDoe axtd Frasid.— 4. With- 
out Legal Censorship, invariably and necessarily sinks to Subserviency 
to Passion and Vice. — 5. Hence predodes the Safeguards of Virtue, at 
ihe Periods and Pofaita where most eeaentiaL — 6. Their most airaiiaUe 
Satertaiaaieatt eimnently ansatkfying and dissipating. — 7. General 
Character of its Professioii abets Demoralizix^ Influences.— 8. The 
Character of its Standard Plays and most Popular Entertainments ftir> 
titer abete these Influenbes.— -9. As wholly an Institution of the Night, 
it fosters Temptation, and enooorages, by concealing, Vice. 10. Bril- 
liancy of Scenic Bepresentatians, Deooratioas, and Music, in their Re- 
lations, are like Sweet Sounds alluring to the Borders of Perdition. — 

II. Its Affinities and AiBUaftioBs demonstrate and promote its Demoral- 
inng Influences. — 12. Concurring Testimonies of the Wise and Good of 
succeeding Ages against it.— Remoontrance against its Patronage. 

Ip we were to judge of the theatre by the degree 
of confidence with which its claims are commended, or, 
rather, obtruded before die public, we should yield to 
it precedence over all other social institutions. Its edifi- 
ces, erected along the principal thoroughfarea, and on the 
most accessible and conspicuous sites of th.^ city, invite 
the attention of the passing multitude with as much of 
brilliant attraction and magnificent promise, as if they 
were the gates of heaven. Mammoth show-bills stare 
upon us from the comers of the streets, and from 
places, of numerous resort, with their gay colors^ starred 
II 
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exclamations, and snperlative language, with as great 
confidence of appeal, as if they announced the paramount 
interest of all, or heralded some message from aboye. 
A large number of the secular press, refraining from 
any proper exercise of their censorial functions, yield 
their hired colunms and senrice to blazon the advertise- 
ments, promote the popularity, and surprise the young 
and enthusiastic into the most prodigal patronage, of the 
stage. And their notices of " respectable," " elite," and 
** brilliant houses ;" of the names of distinguished per- 
sons that are persuaded, by polite attentions and free 
tickets, to spend a half-hour at the theatre ; of the "bene- 
fits" of actors and actresses ; of the particular entertain- 
ments for the holydays, with an almost uniform strain of 
commendation, without animadversion, or allusion to the 
unfavorable opinions of the larger and more moral por- 
tions of the community ; evince a biased devotion that 
seems incompatible with thmr relations as guardians of 
the public morak, and are adapted to aMay in the minds 
of the unreflecting and the credulous, all suspicion of 
disreputable association, moral exposure, or pernicious 
example, in an habitual attendance upon theatrical en- 
tertainments. 

In proceeding to question the claims of an institution 
so conspicuously and incessantly paraded before the pub- 
lic, and commended by so much of mercenary artifice 
and appeal to the passions, to avoid misapprehension, we 
shall premise three things. 

In the fir it place, we shall have reference in the discus- 
sion^ to the theatre as it is, and not waste time in specula- 
tions as to what it n^ight be. The admission that there 
might be, under a proper management, with an expur- 
gated order of plays, and a more reputable class of 
players^a pure stage, would avail no more toward a jus- 
tific ation of the existing theatre, than a declaration of the 
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abstract right of war toward a vindication of all the wars 
fiom the time of Alexander to Napoleon; or than a 
declaration of the abstract right of traffic in ardent spir- 
its, toward a justification of the present system of saloons 
and porter-houses ; or than a declai-ation of the abstract 
right of travelling on the sabbath, toward a commenda- 
tion of a general arrangement for sabbath ti*avelling by 
stages, railroads, and steamboats. The pure theatre to 
which the apologists of the stage have so long been 
pointing, and for which the mor^ community have been 
with forbearance waiting, is yet but a pure absti-action. 

Norf in the second pldce, can we admit the plea that 
evils flowing from the theatre are necessarily and uni- 
Jbrmly merely abuses^ to be classed with the evils 
attendant upon the pursuits of trades, professions, and 
commerce, the use of the press, and the institutions of re- 
ligion. To justify this comparison, it would be necessary 
to show that the theatre is as specifically demanded by 
the primary wants of society, as trades, professions, com- 
merce, and the ordinances of religion ; and that the clo- 
sing of the play-house, like the suspension of these in- 
stitutions, would interfere with the whole economy, and 
subvert the very foundations of society. The abuse 
of any institution is that which occuns as the exception 
and not as the rule of its influence, arising incidentally, 
and not growing out of its main design. " It implies 
that the institution is fitted to do much more good than 
harm, even in the pi'esent state of the human mind, and 
of society ; that good is its natural and genei'al effect, 
evil is the incidental, man being as he is ; for if it be not 
calculated mainly to do good until human society shall 
have grown incomparably more virtuous, and thus at- 
tained a state capable of neutralizing its operations, or 
even converting it into something beneficial, it is plainly, 
for any present use, absolutely bad, necessarily and in its 
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regular operation. Aini to call this operation an abuse 
is disingenuous and deceptive language."* It would be 
like calling demented forms, mortgaged estates, and in- 
creasing pauperism and crime, the abuses of dramshops ; 
or pillaged countries, sacked and burnt cities, ensan- 
guined fields, and heaps of the slain, with attendant be- 
reavement and wo, the abuses of war. 

Nor, in the third place ^ u it proper, in discriminating 
the claims of the theatre, to confound it with the drama. 
The written drama should be judged like any other 
class of writings, and, according to its literary and moral 
character, be interdicted or commended to the perusal 
of the young. It is studied by thousands who would 
feel themselves disgraced by the associations of the the- 
atre. The stage is but a mode of the teaching of the 
drama, a mode which is wholly inapplicable to a por- 
tion of it, can not be made available to the masses, with 
appropriate personation and scenic representation, and 
with its best arrangements, seldom assists the cultivated 
mind in the appreciation of its genius. All the intellec- 
tual impulse, inspiration of sentiment, or lofty moi-al pur- 
pose, ever traced to the theatre, is due to the drama 
itself, and has been rather restricted than abetted by the 
scenic representations, or the dissipating associations, 
always attendant upon the stage. The affectation, there- 
fore, of all the credit of the drama by the existing theati*e, 
is like an imbecile and depi*aved man seeking credit from 
casual association with a person of enjinent virtue and 
distinction. 

Confining our attention, therefore, to the theatre as it 
is, in its general and necessaiy influences, and as distin- 
guished fmm the written drama, we shall endeavor, by 
tracing its particular bearings and the separate and com- 
bined operation of its elemental principles, to show that 
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it is, according' to the common opinion of die religious 
and moral portion of the community, an unnecessary and 
greatly demoralizing instituticm^ 

1. The theatre, it is believed, does not promote, hut 
rather restricts popular education. At its origin, in the 
absence of all other facilities for instruction, assembling 
the people to listen to the traditions of ancestors, the 
counsels of age, the recitation of epic and historic po- 
ems, and to die allegorical representation of private and 
public virtues, the thea^e engrossed nearly all the avail- 
able modes of social,- intellectual, and moral culture. 
At a later period, before the freedom of the press, 
the rostra, and the pulpit, it may have contributed to 
foster genius, disseminate learning, and rebuke ignorance, 
bigotiy, and vice. But by the introduction of the art of 
printing, the universal circulation of periodical publica 
tions and books, and the establishment of primary and 
professional schools and higher seminaries of learning, 
a system of pc^ular education has been progressively 
developed, that has at length superseded the theatre in 
eveiy d^>artment of human knowledge, by more specific 
and legitimate modes of instruction. And now it ap- 
pears not to sustain even the remotest auxiliary relation 
to that system, and exhibits scarcely more affinities with 
schools, lyceums, and libraries, than do club-houses, sa- 
loons, or bowling-alleys. It is not visited for the purpose 
of pursuing investigations of science, settling questions 
of historical criticism, solving mathematical problems, 
or of gaining any professional or practical- knowledge. 
Of the unscrupulous patrons of the stage, those most 
eminent for talents and learning least frequently attend 
and soonest tire of its perfonnances, while its devotees 
are more superficial in their attainments, and of lower 
social and moral standing. 
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In its general bearing, therefore, the theatre is great- 
ly prejudicial to popular and professional education. 
Lord Chief- Justice Hale informs us that when at collie, 
he became so much diverted from his classical pursuits 
by attending the theatre, that for several months he 
almost entirely forsook his books, and was saved only 
by forming a purpose never to see a play again. A 
young man lately visiting the city to pursue professional 
studies, becoming interested in the theatre, he absented 
himself from a great part of the lectures of the prescri- 
bed course. Scores of young men every year miscarry 
in their plans, and multitudes of others fail of intellectual 
distinction from the same cause. 

As appropriating the time allowed from industrial call- 
ings to mental cultivation and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, absorbing the means that could scarcely be spared 
from an economical mode of life to defray the expense 
of a small library and other raeetos of improvement — 
as interrupting any system or habits of study, fostering 
intellectual indolence, repressing severe application, lofty 
purpose, and indomitable perseverance — the theatre, 
instead of being an institution of popular education, is a 
stronghold of popular ignorance, always flourishing 
most where there is most of the superficial refinement, 
of ignorance, and of the dissipation of thoughtlessness. 
Falling into disuse in respect to what was perhaps its 
original and best intention, it is like an old castle deseit- 
ed by its former tenants, and left to the habitation of 
bats and owls, unclean beasts and poisonous reptiles. 
Or, it is like a highway from which the general travel 
has been diverted by some more direct thoroughfare or 
more expeditious mode of conveyance, still left open 
with its deceptive guideboards, to decoy unsuspecting 
travellei-s, and beset along its circuitous route by con- 
cealed dangers, and banditti of robbers. 
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2. The stage does not, for the most part, exhibit true 
and usejtdy hut romantic and corrupting views of the 
world. In an earlier period of civilization, when tbo 
theatre to a great extent engrossed in its spontaneous 
and infoimal associations the intercourse of communi- 
ties, it ma j have incidentally inculcated just, compre- 
"faensive, and practical views of human life. But through 
multiplied and more diversified associations of business, 
friendship, recreation, and the detailed recoils of uni- 
versal history, human nature is so variously disclosed in 
its conditions, attributes, and passions, that the world is 
full of its original and written exhibitions, and no pretext 
remains for a public and expensive institution for its 
illustration by imperfect imitations. Being superfluous 
in regard to any useful purpose, the theatre to gain 
patronage is driven to the strange and anomalous, to car- 
icatures and counterfeits. 

Tiiuts of common life«are seldom introduced, or kept 
•o far in the backgi'ound, as to indicate that they are not 
an element' of interest on the stage. A large portion of 
its authentic exhibitions of character are representations 
of the most depraved classes, which are at once exciting 
end corrupting, as memoirs of corrupt courts, prisons, 
or houses of tU-fame. While those characters not di- 
rectly vicious are so overwrought, or so extraordinary 
and anomalous, as to be demanded by the same taste 
that is pleased with the extravagances of buffoonery, the 
grotesque images of the phantasmagoria, or the caricature 
prints that stare^from the windows of a toyshop. Ad- 
vancing into such engrossing prominence the depraved 
and the extraordinary traits of human nature, its teach- 
ing might possibly convey some practical lessons, availa- 
ble hints, and rules of etiquette, to those who expect to' 
pass their lives in a land of ghosts and enchantments, of 
knights and beggars, of idle dukes, vicious nobles, and 
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obeeqvieus dependants, i^pivssire amto^aeies and op* 
pressed slaves ; but it can have no m^e relevaocy to 
the circumstances, habits and morals of an intelligent,, 
industrious, and religious people, than if its scenes were 
laid in the moon, or its characters selected from Tarta- 
rus. Its odds and ends, shreds and patches, eccentricities, 
and deformities of human philosophy, furnish materials 
for no useful theory of social economy or public morals, 
and are a burlesque upon human nature and society. 
Exhibiting ostensibly the customs and actions of other 
times and foi^ign lands, and exploring the secret mazes 
of ihe heart of society, it teaches what is foreign to our 
circumstances, or were better unknown, or better learn- 
ed elsewhere. If in particular cases its instructions are 
mainly good, they are without system, and generally 
connected with much that is exceptionable in language 
and sentiment. Contributing nothing to propriety of 
manners, to the cultivation of taste or understanding, to 
the practical knowledge of the world or of business, to 
habits of industry, mechanical skill, or professional ac- 
complishments, the stage, we confidently aver, neither 
teaches men how to live, nor how to die. 

As most directly and most constantly subjected to the 
assimilating influences of its teaching, the profession of 
the stage themselves are specimens of its legitimate and 
highest order of practics^l education. Having Icmg been 
familiar with fictitious characters and life, in a visionary 
elevation to the rank of heirs and heiresses, dukes and 
nobles, they find it more difficult than any other class to 
reduce their views to real life, and pursue any profes- 
sional or industi'ial calling, and are generally idle and 
prodigal, if not vicious. Philosophically the same effect 
must be proportionably induced in the patrons of the 
stage. Diverting the mind to so great an extent from the 
sober, the practical, the useful, and the sacred ; to the 
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fictitious, extravagant, e^isual, and impure, it tends to dis- 
gust the mechanic with his homely toil ; the professional 
man with his unromantic occupations ; the merchant 
with his monotonous and regular employments ; and to 
precipitate a whole community devoted to its amuse- 
ments, into a state of idleness, profligacy, vain specula- 
tions, and scheming villanies. ' 

3. The theatre not only prejudices the 'great interests 
of intellectual ar^d practical education^ hut a^ a mere in- 
stitution of amusement it is toe prodigally expensive for 
an economical community. Its edifices are erected and 
funiished at a cost of from fifty to five or eight hundred 
thousand dollars ; a sum sufficient to furnish adequate 
buildings for a national university. It is supported at an 
expense that would sustain several hospitals, or charita- 
ble asylums ; or fifty or a hundred schools for the higher 
education of the children of the poor. Its professional 
services are rewarded with a prodigal extravagance al- 
lowed to no industrial, useful, and honorable calling. 
According to their grade of service, they receive from 
perhaps ten to a thousand dollars per night. Celeste 
received in New York, Philadelphia, Mobile, and New 
Orleans, a handred thousand dollars in the course of a ' 
year. Ellsle'r obtained twenty thousand dollara from a 
shoit engagement in New Orleans ; and in Havana re- 
ceived a thousand dollars per night, and, at the close of 
her engagement, a present of fifty-seven thousand dollars 
from her admii^ers. For tho profitless and dissipating 
service of dancing a half-hour, she received as much 
compensation as ten of her own sex, of pure hearts and 
cultivated intellects, would demand for a year's toilsome 
service in the education of the poor ; and for a year of 
such performances, receives a sum that would be sufH 
eient to mtroduce a thousand educated and pious females 
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aa teacbers atncmg the lising communities of tlie west. 
According to the report of its manager, a theatre in 
this city received into its treasury eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars in seven years. The Broadway theatre, 
when first opened, received several nights nearly two 
thousand dollars per night. Alas ! what calls of charity, 
what piercing cries of human wo> would draw nightly 
from this city the aggregate sum received at its theatres 1 
What claims t»f philanthropy or virtue could draw it from 
the same classes 7 If this enormous expenditure were 
made chiefly by the rich, or even by the city authorities, 
the evil would be abated. But the poorer classes are as 
much addicted to amusement as the rich, and seeking it 
in its approved forms, they patronize the theatre in larger 
numbers than those moi*e affluent. They are just com- 
mencing business, and the price of frequent admission, 
with usually an equal sum of associated expenses, cur- 
taib their means, and blasts their prospects. They are 
journeymen, clerks, and agents, and the expenses of the 
theatre absorb or redhce those gradual accumulations 
that might soon fiimish the capital for an independent 
business. They are those whose home is on the deep, and 
who, by squandering at the theatre and in its concentric 
circles, their hard earnings, that might, if husbanded, 
fui-nish them a home and competence on land, ai'e doomed 
to the hardships and poverty of the sea until a violent . 
death. Or they are porters, apprentices, and nameless 
classes of vicious boys, who spend their scanty pittance, 
or steal from their parents or employers means to pur- 
chase a check or obtdn a standing in the pit. Theati-ical 
enteitainments, thei'efore, upon the question of economy, 
lie beyond the reach of three fourths of their patrons, 
and hence greatly encourage improvidence, prodigality, 
and their attendant vices. 

The author of the Great Metropolis declaroB, that mora 
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boys in London commence the practice oF stealing, to 
obtain moans to attend the theatre, than from any other 
cause. The same fact has been ascertained by repeated 
investigations in American cities. That extravag^t 
mode of living which annually precipitates the fall of so 
many young men in the metropolis, commences in com- 
panionship with the votaries of the theatre. 

4. As an institution of amusement the theatre is not 
only prodigally expensive^ but, without leg^f eettsorsh^, 
must ever and inevitoMy remain subject to the paramount 
direction of vice. To attain the end of its existence, it 
must adapt itself entirely to the taste of those classes that 
are devoted to amusement, and are wiUing to pay its 
price, in time, health, and money, embracing necessarily 
all the trifling and immoraL '' They are such of die 
wealthy as have neither occupation nor beneroleDce ; the 
devotees of fashion \ the most thoughtless part of the 
young, together with what are called young men of spmt, 
who want a little brisk folly as an interlude to &eir more 
vicious pui'suits ; loungers of all sorts ; tradesmen who 
neglect their business; persons who in domestic rela^ 
tions have no notion of cultivating the highest social and 
intellectual qualities ; and old debauchees^ togeth^ with 
the wretched class of beings, whose numbers, vices, 
and miseries, they ai-e still proud to augment."* It 
is by these classes that the theatre b mainly supported ; 
and these it must gi*atify or perish. Its principles, there- 
fore, must be traced in the passions of the people, its 
rules of etiquette in the capricious plaudits and hisses of 
an excited and thoughtless audience ; its dictates of con- 
science in the purse of the manager. Without regard to 
his discrimination or preference, very likely to be biased 
by professional associations, he must furnish entertain- 
♦ Farter. 
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ments to 8Qit lus pabxms, as a manufacturer does wares 
to please bis customers. Guided bj the leading inquiry, 
" What will attract fullest houses 1" he mast cater as 
freely to a Parisian, an Italian, or to a lower taste, as to 
the present taste of the English stage. This corrupting 
subserviency of its management to the wishes of its pa- 
trons, has sometimes been alluded to by the press. The 
National Intelligencer for September 2C, 1337, says: 
" We are obliged to confess that the stage has for the 
most part degenerated, becaute the audiences have ceased 
to be g&verned hy good taste.** The American Quarterly, 
a few years ago, alluding to this deteriorating subjection, 
•ays, " until at length thosS audiences which alone can - 
preserve the taste of theatrical amusements, and check 
its tendencies to vice, which the theatre is apt to afford^ 
are driven in disgust from attendance upon it, and it be- 
comes Ae resort of the dissolute, the vicious, and the vul- 
gar." A few years ago the Democratic Repository, afler 
acknowledging diat the theatre of a certain city had be- 
fore been conducted with as much regard to decency 
and piibHc purity as possible, charges the manager, in 
catering for patronage, with dii^>ensing free tickets to 
women oi infamy, to attract the vile of the ot^er sex, and 
thus to increase the receipts of the house. In some in- 
stances in this city, we have been told, in addition to free 
admissions, messengera have been sent to the haunts of 
vile women, to invite their attendance as the necessary 
attrition of a large and indispensable portion of the pa- 
trons of the stage. 

These tendencies are not to be imputed to the mere 
fault of management ; they arise immediately out of the 
relations and designs of the theatre as a time-serving, and 
not a time-reforming institution. The partial subseiTi- 
ency of trades and professions, to the capnce and pas- 
sions of depraved men, notwithstanding the conservative 
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mfluenoes attendant upon necessary pursuits, and ^lo 
vigilant and interested espionage of the whole commu- 
nity, intix>duces all their deplored vices. Evidently, 
therefore, an institution catering chiefly for the depraved 
classes, vrithout the conservative influences of general 
patronage, and the vigilant and interested supervision of 
all portions of the community, must become generally 
and greatly demoralizing. The moral chai-acter of any 
institution must become gradually assimilated and con- 
formed to that of its patrons, whether supported exclu- 
sively by moral persons, by all classes promiscuously, or 
chiefly by the trifling and depraved. As the orderly, in- 
dustrious, studious, benevolent, and devout — persons of 
home occupations, virtues, and joys — never, in any state 
of the theatre, attend with suflicient frequency and regu- 
larity to influence to any considerable extent the charac- 
ter of its entertainments, they inevitably And their level 
in the tastes of the great majority of its steady support- 
ers — the idle and the vicious. 

If it should elevate a higher standard, and its plays 
riiould really and pointedly condemn the vices they so 
^y exhibit, the present audiences would avoid it as a 
place of worship, or be. restifl*, as if under the appeals 
of a lecture upon temperance or moral purity, appre- 
hending the fearful punishments of vice. Though an- 
nouncing moral plays with a flourish of trumpets, it must 
be careful not to disturb the consciences, disquiet the 
the fears, excite the disgust, or alienate the attendance, 
df the abandoned and profligate ; and it con never be ele- 
vated above its purpose and its patrons. It is as impos- 
sible for it to rise to the character of a school of morals, 
and for the same reason, as for a fashionable drinking 
saloon, or porter-house, a bowling-alley, billiard-room, or 
the circle of a race-course. Its legitimata tendency is 
12 
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to reproduce and multiply in tbe commnBity the t»te0, 
rices, and classes that patronize it 

ComiBittees of parliament and of city councils, after 
impartial and protracted investigation, have reported that 
deterioration is its uniform law. From comparative re- 
spectability it sinks invariably to a lower character of 
plays, players, and audiences. Managers propose and 
attempt reforms, but every successive attempt like Gar- 
rick's has been a failure. The tiers from above, and the 
pit from beneath, unite to shame virtue and respecta- 
bility from the place. 

5. As a place of popular amusement^ under the asceh' 
dant influence of vice, the theatre precludes the essential 
safeguards of virtue at the very points where she is most 
exposed aud defeneeless. Amid industrial pursuits, and 
professional avocations, virtue is sttccoi*ed by accustomed 
associations and all the avenues to the heart are guarded 
by the sentinels of habit. It is at the intervals of regular 
occupations when this protection is in a measure with- 
drawn, the mind unbent amid pleasing recreations, con- 
science sleeping or only half-conscious at her post, and 
virtue is least apprehensive of danger, that she is most 
exposed and is most likely to be betrayed by surround- 
ing insidious influences. 

Home and its correkttive associations therefore are ih^ 
true sphere of amusements. Any public institution sub- 
jected to the most rigid supervision and invested with 
alT possible safeguards, is not the most congenial sphere 
for recreation ; while an institution like the theatre, un- 
der no moral censorship of civil or ecclesiastical authori^, 
or of the general public sentiment, must be fraught with 
manifold temptations, greatly facilitated in thek corrupt- 
ing influence by that peculiar susceptibility of charaet^r 
fostered by the pursuit of recreation. Wlien the mind 
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is &U8 relaxed,- youtli should not be elbowing bis way 
through a crowd sunx>unded by strangers, or sitting by 
the side of those who may be watching to corrupt or be- 
tray him. He should then meet only familiar faces — die 
known, the pure, the true, in whose fidelity unguarded 
virtue may repose with safety. To be moving among 
unreal and enchanting scenes, surrounded by seductive 
influences and temptations in such an exposed state of 
virtue, is like a pereon in the most enfeebled and suscep- 
tible condition of the body visiting a pest-house, or tar- 
rying in the region of contagious and malignant disease. 
Youth is far more tried during the few hours passed amid 
the unguarded associations of the theatre, than amid the 
prolonged industrial occupations of days, and even 
weeks ; and virtue that was invulnerable in the shop, the 
counting-house, and the office, is wounded or destroyed 
in the playhouse. 

6. Theatrical amusements, in their elements of interest, 
are moreover eminently unsatisfying, and dissipating. 
In every rank and condition man needs occasional 
relaxation from accustomed pursuits. And it should 
be of a kind to combine the most valuable improve- 
ment in knowledge and virtue with innocent pleas- 
ure. The most improving amusements are those not 
restricted by their artificial character to classes, but like 
the richer gifts of Providence in their simple nature 
available to all. Innocent and joyous Recreation may 
smile in the sunlight, sparkle in the beaming eye, ring 
out in the merry laugh, exult in the elastic step, with 
bounding freedom trip over the meadow or spott in the 
green fields, the garden and lawn, or in silent contem-* 
plation wander through the wood and along the mur- 
muring brook. She may drink in with delightful sensa- 
tion the songs of birds and the sound of the wateifaD^ 
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or dUate with admiratioii and wonder at the noise of the 
tempest, the reverberating voice of the thander, and the 
roar of the cataract and the ocean. She may glance 
with enlivened cheerfuhiess over a beautiful painting or 
landscape ; g^ze with sublime emotion upon the illimita- 
ble expanse of ocean, and upon the lofty mountain range 
with peak rising over peak and piercing the clouds; 
or look with rapture and reverence up into the firmament, 
resplendent with golden fires, shining afar by the portals 
of heaven. 

Kestricted to a narrower sphere, sne may be the de- 
lighted guest of every happy home, every smiling social 
circle ; with its joyous and innocent festivities, taxing 
the memory, the learning, the humor of all ; eliciting the 
sharp argument, the ready rejoinder, the friendly sar- 
eaun, and the keen retort ; the free interchange of sen- 
timent, the flashes of wit, and the coruscations of genius. 

Such natural and social amusements, available to all, 
so far as any amusements can be i^preciated and bene- 
ficial, elevate and improve while they entertain ; unbend- 
ing the mind and strengthening its powers; difiusing 
over the heairt a silent and peaceful joy, and opening the 
springs of a permanently cheerful and happy temper; 
producing a deep and unobtrusive mirth, not a mere 
temporary ^hilarity, or a superficial and boisterous ex- 
citement; refi'eshing and not exhausting the faculties, 
/sending man back . to his severer employments with re- 
newed relish, invigorated in body and more buoyant in 
spirits ; and clothing the face of society as vernal influ- 
>'ices do nature, with smiles. 

But just so far as recreation exchanges this natural, 
. limple, and soc\al character for a professional and artis- 
te order of enteitainments, it is not only less available 
fx> |;he masses, but sinks to less intellectual, and consequent- 
ly low«r and more unsatisfying and corrupting order of 
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smuaements* Sulijecting the mind, like an siUomaton, 
to an arbitrary or prescribed foreign impulse, repressing 
the joyous consciousness of the independence and free 
exercise of the faculties, and removing all salutary and 
agreeable sense of responsibility, it encourages an easy 
mental indolence, yagrancy^ and dissipation, approxi* 
(nates the character of an irrational and dumb show for 
children; a system of laughing at the . bidding of profes- 
lional laughers. It is like the oriental custom of pro- 
fessional mourning, " moui*ning men and mourning wo- 
men," rending their gaiments, tearing their hair, smiting 
their breasts, and piercing the heavens with their cries 
over the dead. Vain pageant of sorrow ! rather re- 
pressing than developing the holier sympathies of giief ; 
embarrassing rather than ministering to the moral uses 
of bereavement. As Jittle do the most populai* excite- 
ments of theatrical amusement, though universal and 
bojuiterous as an oriental funeral procession, subserve the 
true ends of recreation. Ita excitement is excitability 
too, and its animated and affecting interest supplies to 
the mind more than it consumes. The true elements of 
interest in one class of the popular enteijainments of the 
stage, are ingeniously indicated in a recipe for a drama, 
in the tenth volume of the Christian Spectator, and quo- 
ted in Mr. Thompson's late discourse upon the theatre : 
*' Sixteen pounds of ^wdered brimstone for lightning ; 
twenty-four peals of thunder ; a dozen bloody daggers ; 
a skull and cross-bones; forty battle-axes; six terrific 
combats, three of them double-handed ; a course of vio- 
lations ; eight murders ; a pair of ensanguined shirts ; 
one comic song ; three hundred oaths, and sixty-four pa- 
ges of blasphemy." The ten dency of entertainments, 
even proximately described in their elements of interest 
by the foregoing language, is not doubtful. Paiticular 
instances of immediately transporting effect, cited at tri- 
12» 
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umpbs of die stage, throw Hght upon the qnestion*of die 
ratellectual eharaeter, and moral influeace of its excfte- 
tneots. 

Several months since, in one of oar cities, a young 
gentleman exhU>iting the airs and appearance of wealth, 
became so much enamored by the progress of a play, 
that in his uncontrollable excitement he hurled upon the 
stage successively, his hat, his golden-headed cane, his 
cravat, and was scarcely restrained by those near him 
from ofifering his coat as a compliment to the elevating 
genius of the play. Not many years ago the flower of a 
neighboring city, after one of the most brilliant triumphs 
of the stage, and in obedience to its generous impulses, 
harnessed themselves hke beasts to a carriage, and drew 
a famous danseuse to her lodgings. 

Though these may have been extreme cases, and ex- 
hibited the inspiration of wine, as well as of the stage, 
they illustrate the character of the excitements which 
support the theatre, attract crowded houses, and deter- 
mine the influence of theatiical amusements. They 
gush forth with the suddenness and surprise of a trc^i- 
cal flood, by its copiousness and violence inundating tl^ 
plains, destroying harvests, and sweeping along its deso- 
lating course, the property, habitations, and population 
of a village ; and like that flood, they subsicle, leaving a 
scene of arid desolation, with no fertilizing streams, or 
perennial fountains. Such excitements are followed Hke 
those of the inebriate with inquietude, self-reproaches, 
and gloomy forebodings, and at the same time a restless 
craving for their repetition. More rational amusements 
like simple food or beverage, seldom tempt to excess. 
Those of the theatre, like stimulating condiments and ^e 
enchanting cup, fascinate and enslave, but do not satisfy. 
When their possession becomes joyless their absence 
is insupportable. They do not radiate with joyovs 
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eont^itment tlie private walks of life, the domestic 
hearUi, the shop, and the counting-house, and open the 
springs of perennial cheerfulness and happy temper; 
bat divert all from the more sober and enduring modes 
of recreation, so that when these excitements are no 
longer available they are discontented in their domestic 
relations, and are doomed inevitably to a gloomy and 
cheerless old age. 

7. Another cause of the immoral tendencies of the the- 
atre, is traced to the character of its profession. The 
moral character of a man who manufactures for us an ar- 
ticle of dress, or furniture, or attends to some specific 
business relating to our persons or estates, may be of lit- 
tle concern to us. But we can not, without being recre- 
ant to a solemn trust, be indifferent to the character of 
the man whose profession appeals to our confidence, and 
demands a free and assimilating intercourse with our 
beairts, to whom we allow the diversion of our leisure 
bours ; and devote the sympathies and admiration of our 
children. His character should be a3 pure, and as far 
above reproach as that of our magistrate or our minis- 
ter. But it is unquestionable, that the moral reputation 
of actors and actresses, as a class, has always been low- 
er than that of any other profession of equal talent and 
ctdvantages. ^^. 

For appearing on the stage a Roman senator would 
bave been degraded from his office ; and so li^le was 
the profession respected a half century ago, that they 
were scarcely protected from the coarsest insults, and 
'oflen were pelted from the galleries during the time of 
the performance. Sir Walter Scott speaks of its disad- 
vantages as " being in ordinary case^ considered a step 
lower than the more ^ave and established courses of 
life ;•* and of Roger Kemble, the first of the distinguish- 
ed &mily of artists of that name, as "sensible of the 
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diiadTantages of hk profession,^ designing fais son fix 
another, and ''disappointed and angry" when he per- 
sisted in appearing upon the stage. Mrs. Jameson, the 
accomplished female critic of the drama, in her sketch 
of Adelaide Kemble, disclosing something of the chaiv 
acter and intercourse of the profession, speaks of her as 
** brought into close contact with the meanly malignant 
riyahies, the vicious recklessness of theatrical life ;" of 
the " depth of her weariness and disgust, in^ired by the 
low moral Mtat% of those around her ;" of tlie ** vileness 
of some of her forced associates ;" and of '' artists taken 
as a class,'' having to '' blame themsebres for the low place 
they hold in public estimation." 

Fanny Kemble, disgusted with her mode of life, prob^ 
ably from the same causes, says of it: "Acting is the 
very worst of all arts." " I acted like a wretch, of 
course ; how could I do otherwise ?" " What a wretch- 
ed mummery, mimicry acting is !" ^ How I do loathe 
my most impotent and unpoetic craft." The Amesrican 
Quarterly ^eaks of the management (^ tbe stage as 
" contented with the star that chances to be in the as* 
cendant, and paying little attention to the subordinate 
persons of die drama. Disapproba^on is never express- 
ed and consequently never feared. The principal per^ 
sonage is surrounded by a host of ineffective, inugpufi- 
cant, and sometimes intoxicated underlings." In the 
exceptions to this low character c^ actors, the reputation 
of virtue has been enhanced by the contrast with their 
compeers ; and none of these, so far as we have learned, 
have pretended to be praying men, or followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. A large number of those on tlie 
American boards are foreigners, without industrial cas- 
ings or family alliances, having little to recommend them 
besides melodious voices, fine forms, and elastic limbs i 
and many of them have exhibited extra(»:^inary pro4i^ 
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ga]k]r, impunty, and vice. The migratoiy cbaraeter of 
the profession, precluding amenability to any particular 
community and the rebukes of public sentiment, tends 
greatly to prevent its moral elevation. The low stand- 
ard of morals recognised in the management of the the- 
atre, making no account in its engagements of profane 
swearing, sabbath desecration, intemperance, or impurity, 
generally regarded, and lately declared by official decis- 
ions in different states, a disqualification for a common 
school teacher, debases the profession ^y allowing the 
feeling that " where there is no law there is no transgres- 
sion;" and corrupts iJie community by investing vice 
with brilliant attractions, and apparent impunity and 
triumph. 

Such a profession, even with the aid of a faultleM 
drama, could no more establish virtue than a corrupt 
minbtry convert the world to Christianity. According 
to the measure <y( its tidents and genius it can only aa- 
■imilate to its own standing, the character of admiring 
patrons, and a whole community. 

8. Another eause of the demoralizing infiuence of tks 
theatre^ is the character of the drama itself its standard 
plays and syHemadzed entertainments. A late declara- 
tion of a daily journal, belonging to the body-guard of 
Ae theatre in this city, that Shakspere had been driven 
from " old Drury" and " Covent Garden," only accords 
with the universal tendency of the theatre to intellectual 
depreciation. The taste it serves in many of liie higher 
class of its patrons is hinted at in the same journal of an- 
other date : " Many persons who care not a sous fi>r mu- 
sic (or for a play) will cheerfully pay a dollar for the 
Bake of breathing the perfumed atmosphere <^ ^Mhion^ 
and gazii^g upon the aristocracy of New York done nf 
to he looked at."* 
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Catering for tktne and other dosses of Jotoer tastes, ike 
intellectual character of its entertainments is a secondary 
qnestion. Grenerally their popularity increases the lower 
they sink from the eleyation of rational character and 
purpose. At one time on the English stage, performan- 
ces in a foreign language, of which not a word was in- 
telligible to one in a hundred, delighted numerous aund 
fashionable audiences ; at another, mock fights with 
wild beasts transported intellectual assemblies to the 
highest pitch of^ heroic admiration ; and of late the per* 
formances of dancing women, in America and Europe, 
are crowding theatres vacated by the duU genius of 
Shakspere, and the insipidity of the legitimate drama. 
Often have the intelligent apologists of the stage been 
mortified to see a meagre assembly gathered by combi- 
ned attractions of the highest dramatic genius, and per- 
haps the next evening the same edifice thronged to over- 
flowing, with a '' brilliant audience,'* applauding in the 
most enthusiastic mann^ the very intellectual and very 
modest performances of a Celeste or an Elssler. Only 
a few evenings ago, a journal devoted to the interests of 
the stage complained: ''During the past we^ Mr. 
Hamblin presented a regular succession of Shaksperian 
plays, to a regular succession of empty boxes; but 
last night he brought out a new ballet, and the Park was 
crowded. People go to the theatre to see players and 
not to hear plays. The eye must be appealed to, and 
not the heart or the head. Nothing but dancing, sing- 
ing, or an actor who is himself a show, will attract a full 
house at the theatre, which should no longer be called a 
play-house, but a dance-house." This order of enter- 
tainments, with songs, farces, and mock tragedies of cor 
respcmding genius, fosters tlie supei*ficial character, lev- 
ity, and dissipation^ that distinguish large commumtieSi 
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asd promotes a taste for the most frivolous and coirupt* 
log literature of the times. 

The more positire faults of £he di*ama are of a moral 
character. We might perhaps glance over a wide range 
of commonplace sentiments, discovering little to cen- 
sure. Occasiona] passages, like paragraphs in a paper 
or a book, standing out wiA the prominence of beauti- 
ful imagery, of originality, or of doubtful propriety, may 
be the key to a play, and determine its distinctive char- 
acter and influence. In a careful examination of all the 
standard plays of his time, Bedford detected seven thou- 
sand instances of real impiety or obscenity in sentiment 
or allusion. 

By <me clcus of these faults, either from malignamt 
design, or from the eodgencies of its entertainments, the 
theatre has tended powerfully to bring into diseredit and 
contempt the religious faith and morality of every suc' 
ceeding age. There has never appeared, under any 
school of philosophy, or dispensation of revelation, a 
system of religious faith and of moral obligations, that 
it has not caricatured, vilified, and, according to the 
measure of its influence, brought into public contempt. 
On the Greek sta^e it caricatured the most eminent phi- 
losopher and moralist of his time, causing ultimately his 
banishment and death. On the English stage it exposed 
Whitefleld and his ministry, and the virtues of the puri- 
tans, to public ridicule. And in different countries it 
has often represented distinguished piety and devotion, 
as cant, hypocrisy, Phariseeism, and fanaticism. 

The offices and ordinances of religion, the nature of 
the Supreme Being, the agency of fallen spirits* the 
Christiaii virtues, are spoken of in an insincere manner 
or in gross misapplication and ludicrous associations, in 
order to degrade them. In the general tenor of its sys- 
and contradictory philosophy, it repudiates the 
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aodiority of tbe Holy Scriptares, and outrages die fitith 
of Christian nations, by teaching that " all incense if 
alike before die Deity/' whether presented 

** By aaint, by savage, or by sage :" 

and to whomsoever presented — 

«* Jdwrah, Joye, or Lord :" 

and oftentimes turns the Christian's creed into ridicule 
and his hopes into romance. 

Committing itself to no system of belief, and regard- 
ing none as so improbable, as the one that chances to be 
in die ascendant, it impairs the credit of all existing 
.means and institutions for deepening and extending 
among mankind a sense of accountability and moral ob- 
ligations. Aflecting independence, originality, and sin- 
gularity, as a necessary element of interest on the stage, 
it festers distrust of all authority, and promotes univer- 
sal skepticism and open blasph^ny. 

Nearly allied with its cai*icature of all religious ideas 
and associations, is its desecration of the tender virtues 
and venerable associations of domestic life. Certain 
** elegant writers'' of novels and popular tales, prostitu- 
ting tbe names and associations of home, to set off the 
adventures of some base youth, borrow their style from 
the stage, substituting for the venerable designations of 
fadier and mother, " old man," " old fellow," " old wo- 
man." By thus desecrating all the terms and relations 
of domestic life, it gradually despoils the heart of feel- 
ings of respect, reverence, and veneration, and of all the 
refined sensibilities, sympathies, and affections of virtue 

Another cla9$ oftht errors of standard ]^aySj cof^ound 
ing the distinetions of rigJit and wrong, strikes at tU 
foundation of all morality. Even the influence of 
plays, like George Barnwell and Gustavus Vasa, where 
good and evil are clearly distinguished and rewarded. 



in tlie nature of tbcdr appeal toljbe^ beait mi-A0 ^^ 
comstances of itmx exhibition, is more thiin doubtfii]. 
If the perusal of ypluminous recavds of crime, the wit- 
nessing of public executions, when the ends qi justice 
ai^ stiictly attained, should be discouraged, as impairing 
the pure sensibiHties of virtue, whUe Jthey intei*^t and 
excite ; upon the same princ^le^ the moat discrimina* 
ting tragedies may be of corrupting t&adenej. The 
oiiginal scenes they represent were associated with, and 
fostered demoralizing influences^ In their reproducticMi, 
especially in the attendant circumstances, nmst they not 
have the Bame influences t While the influence of p^ya 
of the best morals is so quesdonable, it must be remem- 
bered that many of them subordinate the moral entirely 
to the interest of the play>.and grossly misrepreaent the 
relations of virtue and vice. 

Shakc^>ere, perhaps the purest as he is the.greateai^i^ 
dramatic writers, is represented by Dr. JFohnsen aa 
sometimes ** sacrificing virtue to convenienoe,'' making 
''no just distribution of good and evil» not showing in 
the virtuous a disapprobatiou of the wicked,^^ igvi << car- 
rying bis persons indiflerently through ri^t and wrongs 
and at the close dismissibig them without further care, 
and leaving their examples to operate by chance. '^ Oth-^ 
ers, of less moral discrimination, exhibk the most exci- 
ting scenes o£ human passions and actions, entir^y ex^ 
eluding or gros^y caricatunng the theory of virtue, 
where its application should be firequent, diffcrimkiatingy 
and pointed* 

The intrepid daring, the imminent haziSrd.s, the exciting 
adventures, and the startling achievemenis of criiiK^, are 
among the chief elaoo^its of interest in the drama. But 
the exposure of the.crimii^ to unqualified contempt 
and indignation, receiving the. just puniAment of &ia^ 
and advai^cing to the retributiims of taioAer woz^d* 
13 



woaM tboclc the •ensibOiti^ ai a gsy audience, and re- 
dace dw ^atre to the serkmsness of a place of wor- 
ship, or the dying chamber of Ae Wicked. By the ver- 
satile fancy and pliant theory of the dramatist, th^^ore, 
the depraved are rested with ^titions Virtnes and pleas- 
ing traits of character ; eliciting admiration, constraining 
an apology for vice, and a wish for its future impunity. 

Robbers, murderers^ pirates, assassins, seducers, liber- 
ttaes, spendthrifts, knaves, scoflfers, and dueKsts, are rep- 
resented as being very frank, generous, and brave, pos- 
sessing good hearts, though not hypocritically piom 
witlial ; utMring, perhaps, an impassioned religious sen- 
timent, or devout ejaculation to Heaven, while on the 
lap of some DelUah ; returning gory from the field of 
personal confiict ; or laden with the spoils of recent 
robbery. Dramatised vice unscathed by punishment, 
unwashed by repentance, invested, in the eleg^ant lan- 
guage ef the -poet, perhaps with all the charms of fe- 
male beauty, all die winning tendmness of woman's love, 
and like a picture painted at sights looking boldly upon 
the audience, enlists sympathy, disarms criticism, and 
sends away the spectators admiring or envying, when 
they should detest or deprecate. Seeing angelic virtue 
&11, and de^Mined vice triumphing over it; and Allow- 
ing the wicked through series of brilliant successes in 
this Hfe, and according to the assertion or intimation of 
the poet^ attaining a happy destiny* confounds the moral 
sense, and depraves the character. Obscuring die dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong, die confidence of virtue is 
impaired, her glory repressed and eclipsed ; confounding 
good and evil, vice is emboldened and triumphant. 

Another cUus of faidU in the standard drama, inflame* 
m^duly those passions that reason and religion teadk man 
te repress. The directness of their manner of appeal is 
indieated by their ishow^iill, auneunetng among the^ 
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•ttractiye entertamments, " A Wife for a Day," " A "Wiffe 
for an Hour," " Love's Sacrifice," " Love's Labor's Lost," 
*• The Love-Chase," "* The Married Rake," " Who is my 
Hasband," &c. Indelicate aUnstons, witticisms of covert 
obscurity, aphorisms, sententious with vice, sparkle as 
radiant points c^ interest through the whole play. Sen- 
timents of corrupting sensuality, disguised by the gauzy 
covering of elegances of langus^ and imagery, without 
offending'' the delicate ear, isink deep into the heart, and 
^file all the sensibilities. They are remembered and 
glow in the ardent minds of Ae young, as they return 
from the theatre, and deteirmine the moral influence of 
its entertainments. Often are enacted there such scenes 
as make 

** Tlie 40T3fl hijub, ftttd from iite neigfaboriipod 
Asgelf and holy men trembling retire." 

Its disclosures of the mysteries of the human heart, 
and of society, so far as authentic, are generally demor- 
alizing. They restrict rather tlian multiply the kindly 
charities of the human heart ^ they foster distrust rather 
than confidence in man^ and inspire contempt rather 
dian virtuous sympathy for his infirmities and miseries. 
They indicate the paths of successful vice, and excite 
the purpose to pursue it. Subverting the foundations 
of delicacy and the pure sensibilities of viitue, they fos- 
ter all the amazing extent of impurity in large -commu- 
nities, that disturbs the fellowship and peace of families, 
and precipitate thousands into a course of demoraliza- 
tion. 

9. Another circwnHance, essentiafto the present constitu- 
tion^ the theatre, greatly JacUitaling and multiplying its. 
pernicious ii^uence*, is Us infringement upon that ecohomy 
^ time, pointed out hy the course of nature and by universal 
txpertence, as necessary to the best social and moral state 
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^f man. The darkness liial TectOs the 1^ firoat ^t» 
dislaQt aad weary flight to die ah^tering bower of tbe 
wood, and the roaaciing beast to his lair, or that beekons 
man horn, the deviouf paths, the fatiguing toifei cares, 
and excitements of life, to the peaceful duties, recrea- 
tions, and repose of home, the pursuits of businesd, 
of science, of literature, and the duties of beneyoleot 
and religious associations, do not demand any consider- 
able interference with this econoiAy. Their interference 
is slight (to that extent an acknowledged evil, and juetifi* 
ed only by the important ends pn^posed), incidei^al and 
Occasional, and attended by the most conserrati^re iafiu- 
enees. That of the stage is to a serious extent necessa- 
ry, invariable, and without proper safeguards. In all its 
plans and arrangements the theatre is an institution of the 
nighty a work of darkness. When shops and counting- 
houses and f^oes close, it opens. When the allotted 
service of the indnstrial and professional classes termi- 
nates, that of actors begins. When ^ose who approb- 
ate the endearing delights and exahed fellowship of the 
domestic circle are bending dieir steps homeward, and 
family groups are gadiering, a giddy multitode, without 
families, or without their purest and most undisturbed 
fellowship and highest attractions, are thronging toward 
the theatre. There they enter and tarry till near mid- 
night ; and returning home, omitting all domestic duthes, 
can scarcely lay tbeir^eads, teeming with wild fancies, 
upon their restless and prayei^aas pillows beft>re the 
small hours of the morning. 

Protracted exposure to the impure atmosphere of a 
crowded auditory, and aubsequently to die colder damp 
night air, often sows the seeds of disease, inducing pre- 
mature death or protracted and hopeless decHne. Ner- 
vous excitements continued kite into die night, ai^er tbe 
eiiiausting fat^ee of die day, wh^i^the body, and mind 
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need ^rmpom, Idndle ^e passions t(y an unnatural and 
intense glow, «ttd greatly increase the susceptibilities and 
temptations to vice ; while dai^ness, the common coveit 
of crime, facilitates and encourages by concealing name- 
less deeds^of infamy. 

Thus founded in all its plans and affiliated associations 
upon an infringement of the natural and virtuous econo- 
my of time, the Jdieatre conducts a whole train of influ- 
ences, menacing the physical healthy the domestic man- 
ners, and the morak of the community. 

10. Another coMst^ incidentally facilitating the perni- 
cious influenceM of the th^ettre, is the brilliancy of scenic 
representations, decor ations^-and music. Walter Scott, in 
his leYiew of the life of Kembte, has described the fas- 
cinations <^ the stage to die inexperienced and young. 
'' The nnuflttal form of tlie honse, filled with such groups 
of crowded ^>ectators, themselves forming an extraordi- 
nary spectacle to \hB eye which has never witnessed it 
bef^Hre, yet alllntent upon diat wide and mystic curtain, 
whose dusky undulaticms permit us now and then to dis- 
cover the momentai^ g^er of some gaudy form, or the 
spaagles of some sandaled foot, which trips Kghtly within ; 
then the light brilliant as that of day ! the mu^ic, which, 
in itself a sufficient treat in every other situation, our 
inexpeiience mistdces for the very play we came to wit- 
ness ; then xke slow rise of the shadowy curtain, disclo- 
sing as if by actual magic a new land, witji woods, and 
mountains, and lakes, Hglrted it seems to us by another 
sun, aiid inhabited by a race of beings difiere^t from 
ourselves, wbose kmgai^ is poetry, whose dress, de- 
meanor, and sentiments, seem something supernatural, 
and whose whole actions and discourse are calculated, 
1^ for the ordimoy tone of evm^-day life, but to excite 
tito alaroQger and more povpedol £MijdtMS-M!o melt w|di 
13« 
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sorrow— overpower with terron-— astonish wkdx the mar- 
Telloas— or convulse with irresistible laughter^-^1 th^ie 
wonders stamp indelible impressions on the memory p 
and we still remember the sinking lights, the disperBioj^ 
crowd, with the vain longing* which we felt, timt the 
jnusic would ag^ain sounds end the magic curtain once 
more arise, and the enchanting dream recommence ; and 
the astonishment with which we looked mpon the apathy 
of the older part of our compimy, who, having the means, 
did not spend every evening in the theatreJ^ 

Without questioning the utility of such bewildering 
excitements upon the young in any circumstances, it ia 
evident their associations must chiefly determine their 
moral tendencies. Show, musie» a<^ion, and rhetoric, 
are nK>ving entertainments ; and, rightly associated^ might 
be made powerful auxiliaries to the cause of truth and 
beneficence. But in alliance with the theatre, these ad- 
vantages are in the hands of the enemy snd under a' very 
dangerous management. Lilce cannon seized, they are 
pointed the wroug way, and sweepmg down the ranks 
they were designed to defend. The immediate eflfect of 
architectural magnificence, brilliant lights, gay costume, 
and pealing music, is to captivate the attention, open all 
the avenues to the heart, lull apprehension and vigilance^ 
and fuse the great mass of mind into a plastic state, capa- 
ble of receiving from the surrounding ii^uences and 
geuius of the place, a stamp of beauty, greatness, and 
virtue, or of deformity, meanness, and vice. If these 
attractions allured to the x>racle of divine trath, to the 
path of virtue, to the gate of heaven, they would be in- 
nocent and useful. But attracting to a scene of tempta- 
tions, and corrupting infiu^ices, they embellish and ab^ 
dissipation and vice. As the pride, circumstance, wtyk 
glorious pomp of war, disguise and promote itsappalfinf 
evils ; as the wit and puith of liie ftstivv boani and gay 
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«k%1e, cBvest ii0eiQ|>erani^ ef its baeeiiQis« and cover aod 
S^lhate its progi^sss ; as poetic genius clotbes libeitip- 
ism with the charms of graceful sentiment and venial 
amusement, and fosters its selfish passions and remorse- 
less crimes : -so the transporting music, and the daxzHng 
splendors of scenic repi*esentations, minister to the de- 
praving influences of the theatre. They are in efiect 
like fine music and paintings in a diinking saloon or 
other place of vicious resoit, lulling su^ucioos, and im- 
perceptibly allying the sympathy and patronage of those 
who at first could be attracted by no gross appeal. They 
are awfet sounds decoying to the borders of perdition. 
They s^e the cry of the panther, the charms of the ser- 
pent» fascinating theii* prey. They are the shuffling man- 
m^: of a ma^cian or pick-pocket, diverting attimt^ion 
while he practises imposition or filches. you]r purse. 
They are Satan's vestments of light, concealing and facil- 
itatisg his ministration of evil. Through them vice 
makes an insensible approach, and steals upon the young 
in the disguise of innocence and pleasure^ 

11. The qfinitiet and afiliutions of the theatre toitk 
all the vices and vicious institutions, are another cause 
and evidence qf its demoralizing influence. It ministered 
to the luxury, effeminacy, sensuality^ and civil decline 
of classic Greece and imperial Rome, to the demoraliza- 
tion of the times of Charles the second, of England, i^ 
of Louis fourteenth, of France. , It contributes to, and 
flourishes most in the decline of empii-e, of commeixe, 
and of industrial and professional pursuits and emolu- 
mi^its. It is now mo^t patronized where there is most 
of idleness, profligacy, and vice. Its popularity in Amer- 
ican cities is in th^, inverse ratio of t^eiiM^putatio^i for 
paucity of mannera and morals. . While in Havana and 
tb» citioi of tho <^>or]d$ asd espiociaUy of tHe south 
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of Europe, where die staiNlard of fl|or«l» k lowest, ^ 
idle flmd ^ssipaled elasses meet nameronB, and ' th^ 
grossest rices are quite vental, the dieatre is almost 
QUiverBally patronised or approved. 

The most eormpt of these cities, in their most corrupt 
periods, hare supported the stage most enthasiasticall]^. 
Before the ** leign of terror,'' five or six theatres suf- 
ficed for Paris ; Imt thej Increased in the ratio of the 
general d e mora lization. Says BoriceT "While courts 
of justice were thrust out bj Jacohin tribunals, and 
silent churches were only the funeral. montiti:i^t8 &i de- 
parted religion, there were no fewer thah twenty-eight 
dieatres, gr($at and small; mO^ of them kept opes at the 
public expense, and all of them crowded eVery night. 
Among the gaitnt, haggard ^vms — amid tl»e yells of 
nrar^r,the tears of aflliction, and the cries of despair* — 
the song and die dance, the mimie ticeiiB tibd t)ie bufifbon 
laughter, went on as regularly as in the gay hour of fes* 
tive peaceV £ven under the scafiald of judi^is^ vinfdet, ' 
and the gaping planKs that poured- dovttt 'IM&Si ^poA 
the spectators^ the space was hired out for a show of 
dancing dogs. The society of Paris was like a den of 
outlaws upon "a donbtfhl irontier-^-^a lewd taViem fcr the 
revels and debauches of banditti,* assassmS, and para- 
mours-— fil^' with McentiOus and blasphemous songs, 
proper to their brutal and hardened course of life."^ 
Whether considered in the relation of cause or con- 
sequence of a demoralized condii^n of society, the 
inference is afike inevitable that the dieatre is a bad 
histitution. 

Passing fh)m its general to iti iiiore particular- asso- 
ciations, we find it immediately allied widi ^the viceS. 
It is ever flanked with drinidng sakbns and porter- 
houses, and^ fhntiAed widr several bars tiHtfim^ ital -own 
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opened, were rentecl for five thousand dollars p^r year* 

What an enormous quantity of ai'dent spirits must be 

^ consumed by the visiters of the theatre, to allow profits 

above such a rent, upon a business chiefly depending 

upon a few hours out of the twenty-four! Adjacent 

buildings have already been turned into taverns, and the 

fixtures of others, it is said, are soon to be superseded 

by arrangements for drinking saloons ; and other new 

edifices are going up for the same purpose — to fiir- 

nish adequate accommodations for the patrons of the 

stage. And even in the remote paits of the city, as if 

claiming their alliance, saloons and porter-houses exhibit 

at their entrance, or on their walls, its show-bills, as 

remote branches of a distinguished family, display with 

pride its coat-of-arms. 

Its affiliation with the dreadful evils of licentiousness 

is equally intimate and obvious. Walter Scott admits, 

that, " unless in the case of strong attraction upon the 

stage, prostitutes and their admirei^ usually form the 

principal part of the audiences." A professed directory 

of vice, in doggi'el verse, commending the theatre as the 

known and favorite resort of vile women, says : — 

** Like ants on mole-hiUs, thither they repair ; 
Like beeg to hives, so numeronsly they thnmg, 
It may 1>e said they to that place belong/' 

Those of less notorious infamy are seen, with their para- 
mours, in the boxes and dress circles. For the more 
abandoned, paiticular provision is made in the public 
designation of a part of the house for their accommoda- 
tion. The neglect of provision for this class would 
probably be fatal to the prosperity of any theatre. The 
experiment has been partially tried in different cities, 
without success. In one instance, the night after their 
Interdiction, scarcely fifty persons were present, and the 
third tier "was again opened as usual." A manager 
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was once interrogated by a friend of the writer: "Why 
do you keep that third tier open?" He replied, he 
" could not support the theatre without it." — " Why do 
you allow those bars to be kept in the establishment V* 
** To support the tier." The manager of the new the- 
atre lately opened in this city, made a laudable effort to 
reduce to less prominence this disgusting feature of the 
stage, and abate the scandal of their^ association with the 
estal^lishment, by providing them a separate entrance 
from another street, and erecting a partition in the tier 
to bar the intercourse of the other sex. But he soon 
yielded to the dreadful necessity of the stage, and the 
protest of vile women, and removed the partition, to 
facilitate the correspondence and ii»tercourse of the 
sexes — the real purpose for which so many patronise it. 
In Paris, they have even private lodges, where virtuous 
families, forsooth, and individuals, strangers or other- 
wise, not quite so virtuous, by assignation, may meet, 
and safe from the intrusion of curious eyes, and the 
observation of the vulgar, unseen themselves, .may see 
the play ; or, without being charged with dullness, may 
become absent-ininded, or lost in reveries, or discuss 
subjects and form plans quite foreign to the play. 

The theatre assumes the character, bo far as any insti* 
tution can in modem society, of the ancient religious 
mysteries, and bacchanal festivals, ministering, in their 
purpose and arrangement, to the worst passions, facili- 
tating and dignifying vice as a part of the authorized 
entertainments. The theatre is the legitimate succes- 
sion from the choral songs and dances of the feasts of 
Bacchus. They are as legitimate a succession as has 
obtained in the relations" of civil governments and reli- 
gious institutions. The principles and passions support* 
ing them are the same. The wild bacchanal entertain- 
ments of feasting, wine, dancing, or wandering half 



naked ^ro\igh tlie woods, were no, Ugher ofieiiea 
against the morality of that age, than a great part of the 
present theatrical entertainment^, with their immodest 
dancing and exhibition of the " Tableaux Vivants," 
against the morality o£ this age. They were designed 
to facilitate and embellish, or diminish, the shansie of 
vice ; and that is the philosophical tendency of the the- 
atre, — which is supported, chiefly, ifi a masquerade 
enteitainment of the lawless and, vicious. .There the 
depraved make the appointments of tolerated vice;^** 
thei-e, speculators in wickedness, old trader^ and yo^ng 
adventurers, meet as on change;— and there, the prices 
current of virtue and vice are ascertained, and, in tlie va- 
rious bartering of temptations, all vytues are exchanged 
for all vices. There are the preparatory entertainments, 
and thence the descent to lewd revels, bacchanal dissipa* 
tions, and all sensual excesses. As roads converge, and 
are more hardly beaten and more numerously thronged 
aa they approach some great metropolis, so the paths 
of vice, as they approach the theatre, u:e more deeply 
indented by the foot-prints ^ depravity — rare more 
numerously thronged by votaries-^ and converge as 
t^n the very issue of the broad road to perdition. AU 
the evil and inflamed passions of large communities* 
Struggling against the repression of law, custom, and 
public sentiment, like internal fires of the earth, bum 
and rage more fiercely toward these moral craters, ever 
emitting clouds of error to obscure tke revelations q£ 
divine truth, and sending forth laya-streamt c^ degrada- 
tion, crime, and wo, to desolate society. 

12. Another evidencH and UluttrtUion of the de$iMraU 
izing infiuenee (f the theatre^ is traced in the concurring 
testimonies of succeeding ogee against iU Let not the 
Mstimoiues of earlier periods be deemed irr«lev«at to 



Ae present titne. It has ever fldarished upon the mis* 
direction of substantially the same passions. Actual 
comparison hj competent critics has shown, that the 
modem stage has displayed more flagrant faults of sen- 
timent, manners, and character, than the more anoient ; 
and through all its early history, it was under more or 
less of legal censorship ; and in Athens, the stage poet 
that wrote anything against religion and good manners, 
was tried for misbehavior, and liable to the highest for- 
feitures. Notwithstanding these restraints, so invariable 
and so great was the antagonism of the theatre to moral 
and reBgtous institutions, that it has been obnoxious to 
the censure and opposition of the greatest and best men 
from the earliest ages. Every name of moral weight m 
the heathen and Christian world, the Jewish and the Chris* 
tian church, may be cited against the theatre. It is not 
necessary to quote at lengdi the opinions of the Grecian 
and Roman philosophers and moralists — as Aristotle, 
Plato, Solon, Socrates, Xenophon, Seneca, Cicero, Livy, 
Tacitus, and even writers of less moral distinction — iden- 
^ying it with the immoralities of their respective ages, 
hostile to domestic and social virtues, and dangerous to 
Ae state, and even in some instances recommendmg its 
tuppression by civil enactment. Nor need w6 cite the 
testimonies of the eariy Christian fathers — of synods 
and councils, papist and protestant — of all the reformed 
churches — and of their earlier and later divines, so uni- 
f(M*mly and unequivocally condemning its entertainments^ 
and interdicting religious communion to its patrons. 
Nor need we cite die particular enactments of both 
pi^an and Christian states, magistrates, and princes, and 
emperors. Upon its revival in modem Italty, after it 
had been abolished by Constantine, actors were deprived 
of privileges of the church, and offiees of the state. 
Jebnaon, Addison, and Ramea^ wena constrained to 
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protest against its corruptions; an3 Garriclt, yielding 
to the moral sense of the age, made some ineffectual 
attempts to reform it. Rousseau, himself a dramatic 
author, and not to be suspected of narrow bigotry^ de- 
clared it to be, in all cases, a " school of vice" and used 
his utmost exertions, personally and with his pen, to 
prevent its establishment at Geneva. William Godwin, 
equally removed from the suspicion of fanaticism and 
cant, in his " History of the Commonwealth^^ commends 
the wisdom of the " Long parliament" in suppressing 
theatrical amusements, as fostering the fi4volity and arti- 
ficial character, so hostile to a republican government. 
He speaks of the majority of the plays produced in the 
latter part of the sixteenth, and the first part of the sev- 
enteenth centuries, the period most distinguished for its 
dramatic genius, as " among many splendid and admi- 
rable sentiments, abounding with dissolute and profligate 
manners. Everything appeared relaxed and thoughtless, 
sometimes impudent, sometimes tender, scarcely ever 
with a firm and undaunted purpose." 

The following is a minute of the common council 
of Philadelphia, bearing date January 8, 1749 : " The 
recorder then acquainted the board that certain persons 
had lately taken upon them to act plays in this city, and, 
as he was informed, intended to msdce a frequent prac- 
tice thereof; which it was feared, would be attended 
with very mischievous effects, such as the encourage- 
ment of idleness, and drawing great sums of money 
from weak and inconsiderate people, who are apt to be 
fond of such kinds of entertainments, though the per- 
formance be ever so weak and contemptible. Where- 
upon, the board unanimously requested the magistrate 
to take the most effectual measures for suppressing this 
disorder, by sending fo\ the actors and binding them to 
14 
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tbeir good bebsWor, or bj such otber means as thej 
should judge most proper." 

The first members of the American Congress, soon 
after the Declaration of Independence, passed the follow- 
ing resolution : ** Whereas true religion and good morals 
are the only foundations of public liberty and happiness. 
Resolved, That it be, and hereby is, earnestly recom- 
mended to the several states to take the most effectual 
means for the encouragement thereof, and f'^r the 
suppression of theatrical entertainments^ horse-racing, 
gaming, and such other diversions as are productive of 
idleness, dissipation, and a general depravity of prin- 
ciples and mannera." Some of the states of the Union 
now proscribe it by law. 

All the eminent divines and moralists of this country 
n^ve given a uniform testimony against it. Such men 
as D wight, C banning, Wayland, of different schools of 
theology, and of different denominations, have united in 
the most decided and earnest reprobation of the theatre, 
as "horribly demoralizing" — " a shame to any virtuous 
community" — and "always tending to, and abetting, 
licentiousness." Religious teachers^ and churches of the . 
^eatest diversity of views on other subjects, and nearly 
all of the moral portion of the community, and the reli- 
gious press universally — from weeklies to quarterlies — 
umte in <j6precaljng its influence. And the secular 
press, though to a great extent facilitating its patronage, 
generally admit, that, in its present state, it is a source 
of a vast extent of demoralization. 

We must, therefore, regard the theatre as an unneces- 
sary and greatly corj^upting institution. It is no necessary 
appendage or ornament to a state of social refinement. 
It is an excrescence upon the foi-m of American society. 
It is predicated upon a perversion of the relations and 
misdirection of the passions of ^an, as obviously as the 
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ftacient and stupendous institution, and, imposing cere- 
monies, of paganism. It is no more adapted to the true 
economy of social life, than they are to the true economy 
of the spiritual world. Its plea for support fiom its 
antiquity, is no better than a plea for war, because it 
has continued from the murder of Abel ; or for intem- 
perance, because it dates back to the excesses of Noah ; 
or for paganism, almost coeval with the true worship 
of God ; or for Romanism, hoary with the frosts of cen- 
turies. Thq theatre is no more entitled to the credit of 
encouraging authorship, and fostering elegant arts, than 
paganism or Romanism to the credit of preserving reli- 
gion and civilization. In their ascendency, they have 
been affiliated with the histoi-y of civilization, arts, and 
philosophy; and have fostered the genius of the times 
and supported religion. But, like an excrcuscence upon 
a beautiful tree, or a wen upon the human body, they 
have only appropriated those influences which- might 
else have developed the forms of a more spiiitual faith^ 
strengthened the principles of a sounder philosophy, 
and adorned society with the virtues and sentiments of 
a pitrer literature. In its present character and atti- 
tude to the community, the attempt to conciliate its 
support to the cause of virtue by patronising it, would 
be like attempting to ally porter-houses, saloons, or 
bowling-alleys, to the cause of temperance, probity, and 
purity, by patronizing them ; or lika attending the con- 
▼enfaclea of infidelity, to traao&rm them into Christian 
churches. Let the character. %nd guaranties of virtue 
be furnished, and the name of an institution will cease to 
be obnoxious to an enlightened community. But if we 
must be reconciled to this institution, with its present 
vast aggregation of depraving influences, there is i^one 
this side of the Pit against which we can properly make 
ir»F» Wa afgpeiJ, therefbret to all lovexs of reHgien^ of 
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Tutae, and of country, to unitedly protest against ^ 
patronage of die theatre. 

We invoke the careful censorship of the pulpit and the 
press, to unmask this monstrous eviL Some appear not 
to understand the true comprehension of our Savior'^ 
mission. As if familiar only with a pagan or Roman 
theology, they appear to discern no necessary connexion 
between religion and morality; and, to keep Christianity 
from becoming secularized and contaminated, would 
restrict her, like the lama of Thibet, to the homage of 
her temples, and not allow her to interfere with the 
conduct of life, or the character o£ social manners 
and public institutions. But Christianity, declining all 
Such sinister compliments, and transcending the limits 
prescribed for her by an affected and misguided regard 
for her sanctity, boldly assumes her office as the moral 
teacher and reformer of the world. In pursuance of 
that office, she takes account of all Customs and instita- 
tions that interfere- with the spiritual interests of the 
world, and restrict her claimed dominion : else, how 
could she consistently be brought forward as the su- 
preme law of award on their character, their authors 
and abettors, at the great day; or even successfully com- 
l)at the particular evils they foster ? 

To overlook the sources of vice, while laboring for its 
universal repression, would be like' allowing a noxious 
weed to ripen and scatter its seeds over a plot of ground^ 
and subsequently bestowing infinite pains to eradici^d 
the luxuriant and rapid growth ^iringing from tkam ia 
every part of the field; — or like neglecting a nest of 
vipers, till the brood have grown up and become a 
seurcd of annoyance and danger, and then eagerly em- 
ploying every possible agency to destroy them or guard 
against their incursions. 

We appeal to parents, possesstng ^te most powerM 



imd «T«lfii>le meaa» of aJi re^tumsy to cmOsikuiie &b 
eanction of their authority and the measure of their ior 
fkieilee agatlnst it. Be net; decenred by. the moaBtrous 
felktoy, ft>itnded upon an oversigiit of the itffioities o{ 
evil/^at by allowing yoat children ta go there, yon 
restraiB them irom wosoe mssociatiotts. That would bei^ 
in efiect, like alkrvnug them to desocrate ^ae sabbft^ to 
divert ^hem from profanity ; to steal, to Postraia ^a« 
inaxk lying ; to visit the driiiQEiDg' saloos, to keep, ^hteiv 
ftom a eommon porter*hoaae ; giving thesm Yvtne^ to £or»- 
4rtatt a ^urte Ibr Btrrager liquors; eiicouj:»giQg-pfftty 
fairceiiy, to prevent rol^ry. It is ^Mrmmg the associa- 
tioiM.thwt ally witli, strengthening the habits*^ end et eating 
the susceptibilities and passions that. di^»ose to viee^ in 
order to glUKrd against 4£. it is introdusing them tipon 
liie-braad v^j to perd^don, 4)OBductia^ them half w^ 
^ere^-^yea^ to its very confines-^^to pievent them from 
dnkiyig^ nto it, Ifes temptations 4^aze up brilUac^y 
mnong us^ Hke the fires of Moloch ; md in t^vnbg 
yoKT ehOdrmi to pass through thmn, you will sin» and 
Ihey may be destroyed. Fathers ! how can you- aHow 
yoiu" 4n>ns to resort to a place where everything thai; 
tends to coiTupt their principles is coHected into afbi^us ? 
liothers I how can you teke your daughters kr a place 
0f entertainmest, wheare .female proiigates ate openly 
tolerated j and^-in the eyes of the wiwle audience^ haVe 
a^ paitieular part allotted to their acoDOunoda^n ; mad 
w^re scenes are enacted, said sei^fmeHts .ttttev«Mi» that 
would be- spuRiffd firevn your own parior 1 Tteis yon 
■tr^^ fiMtb a helptng he^d jbo tarnish, if not to insensi* 
Uy des^Foy, ike deHcacy,4he moral feeting^, of yomt e& 
spring r Amid siscfa scenes, mocksty first binshes, then 
bleeds. It is ftom ^e theatre^ and 4is . conrelativo 
tandaabf &arfli«Ba,:£lait Jbave he e w ^dwrnai ifaidi morals 
me^mku^:ibmt^^}9i^hkA and-rf u eit i aia> ,wh» 
14» 



famve h^^n ^eeipitatod ta tke lowest degradaiioa ftii4 
iiifamj. 

EKclatmed a firantic mother to a paftor : " O tliat iho^ 
atre! be was a yirtaous, kind youth, till that tbeativ 
preyed bis ruin.*' While the Tr^nont theatre^ ia Bos- 
ton, was im coarse of transformation into, a place of 
worship^ an aged man came iti and sat down ; and, at 
be looked around bim« be was observed to bow bb bead 
and weep. Being asked the canse of Itis t^Lrs» be 4aid» 
widi deep emotion t *^ Q! I was thrnking of mj two scms 
that were bodi mined here." Alas, how manj afflicted 
parents have monmed that tbetr Josef^ were not, ai^ 
their Benjamins were not, with a g^^ nsore ineonsola- 
ble l^an that of the patiriarebi 

We append U the oecoMmal patrtrnt of Me theatre — 
eepecMly the y^mtg. Yon only go to see '*a star^'-^iso 
bear '* a new plaj"— to accompany a friend, er a cafl»> 
tomer from the eountry. But you go just enough ta 
wXd, widi the credit of your own characterrio supporting 
the declining reputation of the stage, and to participate 
in the responsibility of its influence. Moreover, those 
who have become in&tuated, and ultimately ruined, in-* 
tended oidy an occasional att^dance. A communica^ 
iion iu die Bufl^o Spectator furnishes the sad tale of a 
youth of talents and prainae» given cm his deatb-bed» 
^at is comprised in a sentenee : " In an evil ho^ur I waa 
asked by a fHend to go to the theatre with hun»^and 
jaocepted the invititfmi. From liaZ hour I trace mj ' 
wanderings and my ruin^'* A young man of more tbaa 
ordinary ini^gence, in one of our state^risons, gave to 
the writer^ while the tears trickled down his cheeks uid 
bis ^»tB shook Hke an aspen-leaC * iuimlar account of 
bis ruin. The first step tk his lidl waa visiting the the^ 
att«. Tbeattuibac bees true ^:thQiiaaMb. Infiteafted 
devotion Jo dame ■iiiiineineiifii 1^ pwnw i iing j ioc^ler 
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liabits and exposure, itnpaired bodily health ; by unfitting 
the lAind for serious application to ordinary duties, 
diTerting attention from the true standard of excellence 
and the higher aims of life, and fostering intellectual 
Vagruicy and imbecility, it undermined the foundation 
of mental greatness ; and by the force of vicious associa- 
tions, and insidious cornipting influences, it relaxed 
moral principle, despoiled the heart of every virtuous 
susceptibility, and closed every avenue to the con- 
science; it destroyed delicacy of feeling, modesty of 
manners, and purity of life ; it stimulated the passions, 
prostituted every sacred obligation at the shrine of 
sensuality, leagued « vagrant imaginaHon to the lusts 
of die flesh, die lusts of the eye, and the pride of life ; 
and, in legitimate consummation, reduced the whole 
physical, intellectual, and moral nature to a wreck of 
wx>ridliness, and weakness, dissipation and depravity, 
sensuality and crime. 

<* I f aw a flood 
Of dafk oarraption ; ftr and wide it ipread. 
And many iported on Uie &tal brix^ 
Wbo nerer more to heaUfa and bope retained ; 
Tor dioae who planned did itraiglrt §ar^9t their Qod» 
And cuie theinaelvef and die." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Importttiee of Mattial Ooiifide&o« in die relatioB of Xnpkyen and tfaair 
defki or Appreatioei.*-DefectiTe Views of ihe DutiM p«rtaiiiing to 
thia Relation. 

The well-being of every community depends esseo* 
lially on a spirit of mutual confidence, and of fiiendsfaip, 
sincerely cherished by the different classes of pers(MM 
who compose it. In saying this, we have only stated a 
geneial law which shines by its oWn light. And when 
we consider that the men who now occupy the various 
posts of business within the reahn of commerce or rae^ 
chanic art, and those you^ whom they are training up 
to take their places, or to make new ones for th^nsehresi 
constitute the very life and strength of the coranMmwealth) 
we can not but see how desirable, and how necessary it 
is, that the relation between them should be one of amity 
and kindness ; that while, on the one hand, (he clerk and 
the apprentice should be benefited by. the wisdom and 
skill of the employer, that, on the other hand, he should 
find in them those qualities of aptness^ diUg>en€e, and 
fidelity, which will render their services yalui^ble to him« 
It is only a widespread relationship of this soit that can 
lay a solid basis for social order and permanent prosper^ 
ity. If, on the part of the employer, there be indulged 
a prevailing spirit of capacity, selfishneMt or indifference. 
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mnd on the part of bis young men an utter disregard of 
his interests, or a yengeful sentiinent 6f retaliation, the 
scenes of business become a school for the education of 
the worst and meanest passions ; a miserable place of 
preparation for the duties of the present life, and still 
less adapted to prepare one for the allotments of ** the 
life to come.^ Nevertheless, whosoever ynVL take HMmly 
views of both the present and the future, resolving at 
the outset to render this relation friendly, parental, con- 
fidential, giving scope to generous feelings and to Chris- 
tian aims, will find, in the peculiar duties which pertain 
to kr de«p sprkigs of menial satb&ction apd. delight. 

But the question arises, what are these duties 1 what 
is their extent 1 There are many who have never con- 
sidered them at all;. many who deny^ their oblig^^n. 
^ I know of no peculiar duties that I owe to a clerk or 
apf>reittice,'' once said an employer who was all en- 
grossed with the pursuits of business; "they come to 
me. m order to earn a livelihood, and as long as they be- 
lieve weU( I treat them civilly, as I would aU others with 
whom I have anything to do." But could he thus easily 
disi^trd all the mora} obligations i^rising from his par- 
^ular * connexion with them 1 Would hi^ Maker and 
Judge ratify such a disolaimei* as that 1 Does not evei^ 
new relationship into which we enter give rise to some 
new, specific duty,^ and bring upon us a corresponding 
responsibiHty I In one of the most instructive sparables 
^lat was ev^r uttered, our Savior tells us of two men* 
^yrofessedly religious, who, travelling from Jerusalem to 
Jerichoi, saw by ^e wayside a poor sufierer, who had 
heen attac^ked and i*obbed ; as there he lay in his h^ood, 
his wounds appealed ** with their dumb mouths" to the 
he«rt of humanity : but tfa^y looked coolly on the scene, 
disclaimed all respo&sibiHiy, and passed on their journey. 
They had handed ~Bo<»ie, and ooujd gi?avely say that 
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they did not feel bound to repair the injuries which oth- 
ers had committed. But did Heaven hold them guilt- 
less f The very fact that they were brought nigh a 
fellow-man whose necessities made him dependent on 
them for special aids which they had the power to con- 
fer, rendered him in a legal sense their neighbor, because 
it brought him within the scope of that command of 
God which bids us " love our neighbor as ourselves," or, 
in other words, to make bis happiness our own. The 
pictui-e which our Lord has drawn to illustrate the spirit 
of that precept, presents a touching case of bodily suf- 
fering ; yet, are there npt mmral needs^ wants of the 
mind and heart, as urgent as any that ttre fek by flesh 
and sense ! Are thera not wounds of the spirit to be 
healed I Are there not those around you whose de- 
pendent and exposed condition pleads for them that you 
Wouli ponr in upon their souls "the oil ahd wine" of 
kindness, counsel, and a healthful moral influence 1 If 
it be a binding duty on us to "do good unto all men as 
Sve have opportunity," hare not those youth, who ai*e in 
daily association; with their seniors for the purpose of 
learning to manage the business <^ life, high claims on 
their employers for the exercise of sympathy, care, and 
friendly vigilance, simply bec'ause there is no class of 
httman beings, beyond the precincts of one's own fkmilyi 
who furnish Bq many opportunities of conferring neededf 
benefit^ t 

Inquiries, like these, when fdrly set in the light of 
Christian principles, admit only of an affirmative answei*. 
Let us proceed, then, to consider the moral duties which 
Belong to the relation of the employer and the employed, 
and, FIRST, the duties which devolve on the employer- 
15 
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PART 1. 

I. Tke Do^ at Enploycn to tSkom to tfieir Clerks or Appreoticef every 
practicable meana of acqaiiing an adequate Knowledge of dieir Calling. 
— Example of the French Goremment — Moral Bearing of ibis Conaid- 
eratioo. It DM7 of Bmployera to train vp flioae under their eare to 
konomble Habte of Bnaineaa.— Digni^ and Degradadoa of Commerce. 
UL Doty of Bmployera to famish to the Yoong under dieir care tboae 
Moral Aidi which may atrengthen &tem to cope with s&rraanding Temp- 
tetiona.— Ininenoe of ttfnal Bventa eii their Destiny. — Their need of 
(1) a Sdbbatfa- — Teacfainga of Natarei» BerelatioB, and Experience, on 
diis Subject — (2) Poaonal Inflaence exerted by means of Friendly In- 
terooorse. — (3) InoenCiyes to occupy How* of Leisure usefiilly. — (4) Ao- 
figkmi Cahar*^ 

I. Prim ARiLT, it becomes all those who baye youth 
uader their eare lor purposes oi business, to allow them 
every practicable advantage which they may need, in 
order to acquire an adfqua^ knowledge of their calUng, 
As a public teacher of youth, when his- scholars are 
about to pass an examination in the school-room or the 
counting-room, feels a deep concern that they should be 
well qualified in the branches, which have engaged their 
attention, so every man of business should cherish the 
4^ire that those young men who go forth from his estab- 
lishment should have a competent knowledge of their 
profession. Indeed, the word "apprentice" priginjJly 
meant a scholar*, being derived from the French verb 
apprendre — to learn ; and although the word university 
is now confined to an institution of science and litera* 
ture, in old times it was the name given to an incorpo- 
rated body of business-men ; so that they used to speak of 
*« the university of smiths," " the university of clothiers," 
and would also apply the word to Other eombinationft. 
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And certainly* he who considers the welfare of his coun- 
try, will see it to be as important that the youngs men 
who gi'aduate from farms, shops, and counting-rooms, 
should be qualified for their purauits, as that those who 
graduate at a college should know as much as their di- 
plomas certify. If all the institutions of learning in the 
land should turn out poor scholars, no one, in particular, 
might take any blame to himself; yet, what an amount 
of calamity and dishonor would this course bring upon 
the nation 1 How difficult would it become to find men 
qualified for the bench and die bar, the medical chair, 
the sick-room, er the pulpit ! Nor less would our na- 
tional character suffer, if "the universities of trades" 
should send Ibrth young men deficient in elementaiy 
knowledge. So important was this matter deemed in 
France, so long ago as the last century, that there proper 
officers were appointed to examine a young man ere he 
was allowed to set up in business - as an educated ap- 
prentice ; and if he were engaged in any department of 
the artsi he was required to bring before the^i a fair 
specimen of his work. If he succeeded, he was called 
an aspirant, or a candidate . for mastership. Tlus ar- 
rangement had a powerful influence in elevating profes- 
sional character in all branches of business, and thus, in 
prcwnoting- the national interests. Although, in this coun- 
try, the -goyemmeht could not carry such a plan as this 
into effect, yet the great end which it ain^d at is as im- 
portant here as elsewhere ; ^e attainment of it, how- 
ever, must be left to that public opinion which gives law 
to custom. Evidently, therefore, a patriotic spirit — a 
regard to the conmion welfare, as well as a ^ense of duty 
to God, and of justice ta the inexperienced youth — 
should urge every head of an establishment to see to it 
that all who are under his care attain that knowledge of 
their duties which will qualify them to " teach others 
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a]«o/' to sustain well tbeir position as members of soci- 
ety, sad to honor that calling to which they devote their 
lives. 

Obvious facts give moral force to these conuderations. 
Too often have we seen that the young man who enters 
upon the arena of business without an efficient prepara- 
tion, has been, on that account, pressed with responsibilr 
ities which be could not bear — surrounded with difficul- 
ties with which he had not power to cope ; and then, 
when disaster had long tracked his steps, and utter fail- 
ure had disheartened him, he has sought relief from 
trouble in the winecup — has foimed habits of dissipa- 
tion whose chains he could not break, and has sunk 
down, helpless and hopeless, *^ft dead weight" upon the 
community. 

II. But besides imparting to young men that kind of 
education which consists in knowledge and skill, it be* 
comes tbose who are masters in business, by both pre- 
cept and example, to train wp all v^b are under their 
care to henerahle 7iaibit$ of business. 

I use the tenxi '^honorable" in a^ sense that befits die 
Kps of a Christian, as opposed to everytbing dishonest, 
mean, and deceitful. It is said that '^ there is honor 
among thieves ;" and he who admits no higher standard 
of honor than the prevailing socied law, may sometimes 
place the stamp of honor on infiimy itself. Bat in a 
truly civilized and Olmstian community, no one can ha- 
bitually violate the law of equity, can direct hi» depend- 
ants to tell lies for a profit, or pursue a course of dealing 
which requires him to creep like a serpent, instead of 
moving erect like a raan» without destroying ^his self- 
respect, making an enemy of hia own conscience, nor 
widu>ut feeling som^ disgu^ for a pursuit whose gains 
muift be gotten by so ^normo^& a sacrifice. Dishonesty 
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SB dishonor; and £ar better would it be diat conmieree 
sfaonld languiflb, or be managed on the narrow «cale of 
the patriarchal ages, than that the naoral sense, the honor^ 
the integrity of the nati(m« should be laid a» a whole 
bumt-ofiering on its shrine. 

Bnt this is not necessary. Commerce is a want of 
society, and may be conducted on honorable principles. 
Were it otherwise, were it true, as some have thought, 
diat " every trade must have its tricks," and that the 
moral law of veracity, though excellent in theory, can 
not be applied in practice, what would this prove, but 
that all conunercial business is contraiy ta natui*e, and a 
conspiracy against the< government of God 1 Let him 
who speaks in this way establish his proposition, and 
what has he done, but shown that all the arrangements 
of m^cantile life ai*e at war with public virtue^ with the 
ingenuous character of youth, with om: national weHjure^ 
as well as the lawns of Heaven, and that it is the duty of 
every friend of religion and humanity, of die mother who 
breathes her gentle teachings in the nursery to the bc^ 
whose moral health she values more than life, and of the 
minister in the sanctuary wlio commends to the divine 
keeping the interests of his countiy, to pray that the 
Almighty would blast the whole system by the thunders 
of his power, rather than to ask that he would foster our 
commerce by bis providential care 1 What has he done, 
but given reason to expect the working out of such a 
iiiin under the government of a Being who " hateth ini- 
quity," who ** taketh up the isles as a veiy little thing," 
to whom '' dtiB nations are but as the small dust of the 
balance," and who will not mu,ch regard the number of 
our ships which whiten every sea, or the sti'ength of our 
lofty stordoouses which beautify our cities, or the grandeur 
of our m^chants' palaces, adorned with unjust gains, but 
will lay them sdl under Ae ban ^f his wrath whea. « the 
16* 
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day of TisitatioB'* eomedi, in dte exercke of tbe same 
bigh Bovereignty as was expressed in the doom pro- 
nounced against Jemsalem — "Take away ker bat^- 
ments, for they are not the Lord's." 

We affirm again our belief diat falsehood is not neces- 
sary in the business of life ; and, being friends of com- 
merce, would assert its moral dignity as the great agent 
in the civilization of ^e world and the progress of soci- 
ety. One great reason why a departure fh>m integrity 
has seemed, in the view of many, to be so necessary and 
so politic, and why the avowid of it haSs become so muclv 
more popular in our time than it was formerly, is, that 
there has been more deeply cherished a ruling passion 
for the quick acquisition of fortune, and for a certain 
extravagant style of life. It is true, human nature has 
not changed ; but the boundless realm of speculation, 
which was opened in this country some few years ago, 
has nourished this passion to strange excess. And when 
passion rules, the mind is blind ; for no more than the 
bat can it see things truly by daylight. While under its 
spell, moral considerations are not treated as realities, 
and the soul becomes reckless of the means by which 
^e end is gained. There is a dimness of moral percep- 
tion ; the sensibility to evil is blunted. Even now, we 
are not affected by deviations .from honorable dealing as 
our fatthers would have been ; crimes which would have 
shocked them profoundly, scarcely ruffle the surface c^ 
our self-complacency. If a man only get a fwtune, no 
matter how — too often his success is his defence; its 
glitter hides the odiousness of the means. He who steals 
a dollar-is charged with larceny, and is called a criminal ; 
he who, by an ingenious process, abstracts thousands from 
an insurance company or a mercantile firm, is called by 
the softer name of '' a defaulter," and commands respect 
in some sort, according to the boldness of his (^oration. 
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The love of part j triumph hiyented the eaytng, "AM's 
fair in politics;** and if the phrase, ** All's fair in trade," 
is not uttered as a popular maxim, a large class of facts 
might be cited to show that by many it has been practi- 
cally adopted. Deception in small things is connived at, 
until, at last, utter recklessness becomes the disease of a 
community. To what uhimate results these things have 
tended, and would have reached had they been left un- 
arrested by the hand of Providence, we can easily guess, 
when we remember that several leading statesmen have 
Jboldly advocated the policy of repudiating debts which 
it is not convenient to pay, have seen themselves sus- 
tained by large parties in the states where they live, and 
have thus turaed the eyes o£ foreign nations away from* 
the misfortunes of our land, to behold with astonishment 
the vast extent to which there has obtained a dereliction 
from principle. 

One of the imperative duties, therefore, which men of 
business owe to the youth around them, is, to chensh in 
their breasts a manly sentiment in favor of honorahle 
dealing. Let them' be " rooted and grounded*' in the 
truth, that it is no^ disgrace to become the victims of 
poveity, to be conquered by misfortunes which could 
not be foreseen, but that for them, though encouraged 
by the example of others, to stiike out bold schemes of 
business, and to calculate on bringing matters to a crisift, 
so as to pay " thirty -three cents on a dollar," is to act on 
a principle which not only involves sin and shame, but, 
in its issues, brings the judgments of God on the indi- 
vidual, and temporal ruin on the community. Let their 
integrity be held sacred. Let fair dealing be made a 
point of honor, and let them be taught that, if men un- 
derstand their profession as merchants,, they can manage 
the business of exchange between the producer and the 
consumer, with advantage to all, without the help of 
fraud and chicanery. 
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111. It i« the duQr of tb« employer 4o iiuiiisli to tbe 
joa^ under liis care those moral aids which will enable 
them to cope with the peculiar temptations that beset 
than. Bvery young man, especially in a great city» i» 
called to a stem moral conflict with the leagued hosts 
of evil — a battle which is in constant progress, and in 
which, now and then, there comes a critical moment 
whereon his destiny is suspended. A slight incident will 
sometimes become the turning-point of a history. In 
.The London Illustrated Magazine is a story entitled 
** Life behind the Counter,^ which was intended to 
•how, by a vivid picture, how entirely ike complexion ol 
a young man's character was determined by a conversa- 
tion which led him to forego a concert and a supper 
with a company who were inclined to dissipation, in or- 
der to enjoy a walk and the society of an excellent friend. 
This representation is true to nature; for oflen, with 
tome such trivial event, comes that great question of 
life and death, which, in some way or other, comes to 
every man — that question which a Greek mythologist 
would express by the startling phrase, " Will you join 
the dragons or the gods V* Not a day passes without 
verifying this •statement ; fornvhere is the young man 
who is not obliged to consider invitations, which, if ac- 
cepted, will give a new turn to his thoughts, a new char- 
acter to his company, and affect the whole atmosphere 
of moral influence which he will afterward inhale ? 

Now, in order that he may safely meet these exigen- 
.cies, he needs, as the first and greatest aid which an 
employer can do somewhat to bestow, a well-spent 
jBABBATH. " The Sabbath was made for man" by Him 
who made man, who understood his constitution and his 
wants. It is a heritage for all — a birthnght which. God 
lias given to every one. He has shown his regard to 
oxxv pfi^mxd wants in the varied gifts of nature so freely 
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lavidie^l on vts ; and tbe mddiHon of the sabbatk to all 
4liese, atteats his paternal care for the culture of that 
immortal spirit which is destined to rise from the ruins 
of the body to a ftill development of its powers, in a 
course of eternal pi'ogressioM. He has engraven the 
gabbath-law, not only on tbe stone tables of the deca- 
logue, but on the very frame-»work of the human race ; 
for, just as, by observing the akemation of day and night, 
we see tbat the principle^of rest^ as.weH as of (tction, is 
e parttjf the system of tbe universe, so, by noticing tbe 
difiirarent effects c^ the observance or violation of the sab- 
Bath on the health, strengthr^md life, of active men (and 
indeed of all woricing animals), wa see that the seventh- 
day reat, as well as the night I'est, is a part of this same 
Intern. Man, borne along by the vigor of his mind, 
<loe8 not show |he physical effect of this constant diurnal 
exer^B so soon as the laboring brute, but breaks down 
at last more suddenly : aff is observed particularly by 
Dr. Oombe, in his book on health, where he names 
fleveral public men, who, acting under Ae influence of 
^ambition, or natural eagerness of mind, have been 
suddenly arrested in their career by the inordinate ac- 
tion of tbe brain, induced by incessant toil." Yet, al* 
though the voice of nature unites with the voice of rev- 
elation, in the utterance of the command, '* Remembev 
the sabbath-day, to hallow it," the chief benefit of the 
sabbath is not physical, but moral and religious. It is 
designed as a counterpoise to those mighty influences of 
ev^y-day life which tend to moke the soul the slave of 
•etuse and {>assion— -those influences of which, in their 
relation to youth, the poet Bums has sung so plaint- 
ively: — 

''dentate Mian take die nrajFy 

Licentions passions burnt 
This, tenfold force gives Nature's law, 

That man was made to mocffo.'* 
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In order to cottntoract tbig tendenej of the boqI to he- 
eoioe the victim of lowsensuaKcy, to instruct and quicken 
the conscience, to cultivate a taste for sober truth, to 
emancipate and exalt the sjHrkual nature, a sabbath is 
needed by mankind ; and the institution accomplishes 
these ends by its involving the acknowledgment of our 
relation to the divine Lawgiver, by strengthening a sense 
of accountability to him, calling off the mind from the 
visible to the invisible, from the temporal to the eternal, 
and by turning the attention to those momentous reve- 
lations which he has addressed to us in his holy words. 
It is a means of improvement whidi can not be neglected 
with impunity. As every violated law of nature will 
avenge itself, so will sabbiuh-breaking be followed by 
special penalties ; and thousands of instances prove that 
the very pir%t step in that course of youthfiil determi- 
nation which ends in the wreck of character and happi^ 
ness, has been the cleseeration of the sabbath. 

Undoubtedly, a calm survey of things in our great 
cities will convince any one that there is very little dan- 
ger of exaggerating the importance of the sabbath in its 
relation to young men ; for many of those who have 
•deeply fallen, in retracing their history have fixed on 
certain eras of its course, have been led to confess that 
some, riding or sailing party, some refectoiy, or bar-room, 
or idle company associated with sabbath-dissipation, 
marks the sfaai-p turning-point of life's downward path, 
land that the reti'ospect foi^ces them to say with poor 
Gibbs, who suffered death for crime, " but for the viola- 
tion of the sabbath I might have been a good and happy 
man.** 

And in view of such a class of facts, may we not fwrly 
appeal to employers with the question, whether it is not 
probable that some of the young men within the sphere 
of their influence, will reap from their sabbath -violations 
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such wretched harvests as these peftOBS bewailed too 
late t Any one who has had ^occasion to pass a sabbayi 
in ^e vicinity oi a large city Hke New York or Boston, 
has probably been struck with scenes which Hwst give 
to this inquiry a painful signifioance. At Hoboken, or 
at Chelsea, for instance, during some seasons of the year, 
what throngs of youth may be seen riding te places of 
low resort to spend the day in drinking, gaming, and 
revelry ; and dien again, returning to the eity under the 
maddening excitement of Uiair sports and cups, pouring 
forth profanity in their unseemly comrersatioiis and their 
oongs; while their looks, tones, and manners, show that 
they glory in their recklessness ! Seme-c^them, doubt- 
less, are the sons of rich men, withovt employment ; but 
most of them are clerks or i^prei^iees, whe can ill afford 
the mere waste of money thus incurred, and who are en- 
circling themselves with .the most -potent temptations to 
leap over the bounds of honesty, and to take by stealth 
the means of their demoralising pleasures. And mthal, 
there is great reason to fear that many <^ then have 
passed through the initiating proeess, and have become 
hardened in the worst of habits without having felt the 
power of one earnest effort on the part of their empleyers 
-to leai*n what was actually going on in the shaping oi 
their destinies, or to win them over to a right moral and 
rdigio«|s observance of the sabbath. And surely, seeing 
that in all these cases the perverted blessing becomes a 
eurse, that the medicine misused is turned into a poison, 
how carefully should an employer guard against trespas- 
Mug on a young manV sabbath, or tempting any one un- 
der his influence te part with it for love or for money, 
~ 2. Another moral aid* whiefa an em^yer may confer 
on ^ young man, is the expremem of a personal interest 
im^ kis wdfart^ by means of such friendly suggestions as 
^nay ro«se hiip to resist teo^ptation, vsA to cherish high 
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mwQB in the pimsitB of fife* We could easify meittieA 
HMtainee* wiiere a single word of cautioii hms been &&- 
tended wkh a long traim of happy coDsequencefi. Fon 
•emetimaB die power of temptation is «ii>8tiapected, and 
the first yielding to it comes x)£ inadvertence. The de<- 
IDOQ hides his eleven foot wiiile smiles wreath his fea- 
tures, and his lips disttt hooeyed words. Thus it was im 
the case of an ingmiuous and confiding young salesman, 
who, at the age of tWe«ty-OBe, was ^eUaUy injured by the 
eompany^ he happened to vieet at a restaurant. At first 
he had resorted tiiither merely to sare hia time, and the 
aeoessity of a kmg waflt m oh^oning hk meals. No doubt» 
his eye had been attracted by the choice birds displayed 
St the deer» and by the tastefol Arrangement of the ^ow- 
window. He bad aecieed there several times a young 
man somewhat older than himself who, one day address- 
ed him by invitivg him to enjoy a Tery &ie cigar, from a 
box imported by a friend. The invitation was accepted. 
Next followed a proposal to step ,mto an adjoining bil* 
Maid-room where »iretal were ei^^aged in playing for 
money. ^ Lfet*s watdi the progress c^ the game," said 
his new acquaintance. Having assented to this, in a few 
moments he became deeply inter eHed^. Ere long, hf 
was asked to try. himself, fbr a small sum. Notwithf 
standing his wai^ of practice, his hand, his eye, and aisi^ 
and steadhiec^eof nerve> were praised.- To h» own as^ 
tonidiment he succeeded ; fer there are places where 
aovices are always allowed to. succeed in their first 
efbrts. Then came the soft insinuation, <' It is easy for 
you to win !'' This waa a new idea. Its effect vras 
electrical. A new charm invested the terrible amuses 
ment, and his whole mental energy became absorbed in 
its pursuit. He soon sought deeper and deeper ]^i^t 
doMar after dotlsr was wen, the routine of his businese 
became tedious mid distasteful, and in due timehi»CB»* 
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^oiieno^d and skilful temptei', in one fattl kour, twept 
from him all lie possessed, and lefl bim ruined as to bis 
purse, his peace of mind, and a reputation more precious 
Chan geld. What a wreck of chatacter and happiness 
-was this ; and yet it might have been prevent^ by tb^ 
timely hint that would have led him to spend in a better 
place, that noon-day hour wbei| his unguarded fee% first 
^od the path of the Destroyer. 

3d. Another nH)de, in which an employer mayAfibrd 
moral aid to a young man> is to furnish himiMtentives to 
{Hxupyhit hourt ef leisure usefully, so that by mean^ of 
books and associations ioa: the pm*8«iit of knowledge^ be 
laay find scope for his love oi excitement. For here, we 
ba^e named a mighty element of temptationT*-this love of 
excitement which glows in every human bosom, which, in 
its inteoser actings. Has set one adrift from home to iFfmip 
the ocean lured by the romance of a sailor's life, baa im- 
pelled anothep .to court hardships in travelling over con- 
tinents and mingling with foreign nations, has led a third 
to abandon the retreat of quiet affluence in order to em- 
bark bis capital in commercijal eQtei*prise, whidi was in 
an ancient age the soul bf ^ar, of chivalry and c^uaadef, 
and is now the ^rinjg; of that activity which is turning 
^e western ferest into a garden, peopling the golden 
soil of California with northern youth, and disturbing the 
haunts of the savage with the whiz of the steam-car or 
the bum of the filctc^y. Now be who is at the head of 
an estabUsbmeftt in busine^ finds scope and play for 
this love of excitement in managing his a&irs, in grap- 
pling with difficulties, and in bis forecast for the future. 
In this, bowever, the clerk or the apprentice dees not 
participate* He goes through the routine of his duties, 
perhaps becomes jaded with them for want of a goiial 
Hilerest, and then whei;e shall he find the mental excite- 
ment which he craves ? It is this desire which lays bis 
16 
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BOitl open to the worst of snares. One fa^ stotecl Ih m. 
pnblic document speaks Tolaines on this subjects It 
was in evidence before the Qraad Jury in Boston, some 
tim^ ago, that one of the city poHee officers on a Satur- 
day night in November, during a walk of less than a 
mile in extent, passed more &an one hundred persons, 
mostly young men, in a state of partial or entire intoxi- 
cation I Had these all fallen on a Mexican battle-field, 
the whole country would have mourned their loss^ Had 
their corpses been brought home fi>r burial, the city 
would have been clad in funeral drapeiy, and the sad 
array would have awakened in every breast those deep 
emotions which no words, or plaintive music, er outward 
signs of grief, could adequately express. Yet here were 
the evidences of a more tremendous ruin, exciting in the 
hearts of mothers and sisters a keener sorrow which no 
voice of public sympathy could sooth, and calHng forth 
tears the more bitter because they were shed only in 
silent solitude. 

The commencement of sucn a cueer is easy — the re- 
turn difficult, though not impossible. Ob> for the pre- 
vention-^ the prevention ! This is worth more than die 
cure. And what is this? It is to guaixl against the^r#^ 
steps. It is to surround the young mind with counteract- 
' ing influences and good associations. It is to have an 
eye and a heait for the welfare of those under your care 
when thfey are away from you, instead of verifying the 
proved) '* out of sight, out of mind." It is to appeal to 
them by all the poAver of peinsonsll address and by ali the 
worth of your fiiendship. It is to arouse in them a de- 
sire for self-improvement — a preference for those as- 
sociations of which mental culture is the Object; to 
quicker within them the love of knowledge, and, by encour- 
aging their hopes of success in business, to stimulate their 
minds with an excitement like that which imparts to your 
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own a degree of tone and erkocgj. If in the <»ty, they 
are at a distance from their early hornet, it it to find a 
place ior ti)em as much like a home as possible, and not 
leave tiiem to form their first acquaintanceships attidst 
the chance-company of a hoarding-house, of which neither 
knows the character. It is to open to them the path to 
such society as will meet the demands of their social na- 
ture, from its adaptation to both please and profit them ; 
for it has often happened that a young man's acquaint- 
anceship with a single family has become the great c«i- 
servative potoer of his character, the guiding star in his 
moral firmament, shedding its benignant rays over that 
trackless deep on which he has been tossed in succeeding 
years. 

Above all, it is imperatively necessaiy to favor every 
influence which shall tend to build up character on the 
foundation of religious piinciple. This is a solid and en« 
during basis. " The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom/' Without this source of strength, there can 
be but slight gi'ounds of trust that any human character 
will withstand the assaults of temptation. Intellectual 
culture and good social influences may do much to form 
correct tastes, and sound morals ; but there are trials 
wherein the soul needs stronger defences than these can 
film ish— trials, in which those maxims, resolutions, and 
habits, which sufficed in ordinary times, become like bat- 
tlements of wood before a spreading flame. It is only 
character, with whose interior elements religious princi- 
ple is so thoroughly incorporated as to form a part of its 
very substance^ that can come forth from the fires of 
temptation, like golden ore from the furnace, purified 
from dross and increased in value. 

It is not likely that these pages will fall into the hands 
of any employer, who would not be glad, if he had the 
opportunity, to put forth an eflbrt in behalf of any one 
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of ^ Jf'^'^tg men, in order to save a l^rge eardily feitmie 
from tln^ateoed ndil. But how much greater will be 
tlM joy in the retrospect of life, of haying aided efieetu^ 
ally to secure to them a treasure whioh no thief can steal, 
no eakimity destroy, lasting as etmnity and naore predous 
than a tkousaad worlds. 
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PART II. 

Valae to be attwdied t&tbe Periodof Cleikdup or Apprentioeffaipf— I. Datj 
of the Yoong Mas to consider well the tme Object of the Relation which he 
holds to biff Employer. — Connexion between (he dafly Ro>atine of his ftm- 
ploymenls and fixed Habits, between Habits and Skfll* htftween Skill and 
Boceesak— II. £hi^ of the Yenng Man to eenfinin hunself to the minnieal 
He^foladon of his Employer's Bstabliediment.— Inflnence of this on the Em- 
ployer, and its Reaction on the Yoang Man himself. The Exceptkxns to this 
Rnle, via., Cases of Moral Wrong. — Daty of the Yooag Man in Repaid to 

. diem.— IIL Doty of Yomig Men to use Di%ently the Means of Selflm- 
ptovement* — (1) Economy of Time. — Valne of Fragments worked into a 
System.— (2) Eight Use of Monet.— Purchase of Books.— (3) Right ^se 
of tlie Si^ath.— IV. Daty of the Yomig Man to exeraiM FotelhoQ^ in 
the Choice of Confidential Friends. — Conclusion. 

Hayino called the attention of employers to some of 
those imperative duties wbidi relate to the young men 
under their care, we would now address a few consider- 
ations to those young men tfaemselres, who have entered 
into the relations which they hold to their employers in 
order to become prepared for their chosen pursuits. 
These have reached the most critical period of life. 
There is an obvious reason why the seasbn of clerkship 
or s^prenticeship should be so regarded. It belongs to 
the portion of time devoted to prepai'ation for the duties 
and cares of a profession, for the toils smd the struggles 
by which each is to work out the problem that involves 
his o,wn failure or success ; and of Uiat preparation it is 
the (dosing period. If in earlier days much time has 
been lost, there is yet some chance for redeeming it ; if 
Qustakes have been made they may now in a great de- 
jppe^ b^ rectified. We have sometimes seen that those 
16* 
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who baye been negligent of study while at scliool, and 
even indolent in their habits, have been transformed into 
all that was active and promising when called to live and 
move amidst the stirring scenes of business. A sense of 
necessity sharpened their faculties ; then, a conscious- 
ness of power stimulated them to exertion, and at last, a 
real delight in their work became a spiirig of constant and 
successful activity. But if this probation bo passed 
without due improvement, if a young man fail to gain a 
thorough knowledge of his calling, if by yielding to 
temptation he dissipates his time and money, and thus 
fonps habits adverse to a life of business, it is almost im- 
possible to retrieve the evil ; he starts on the career of 
manhood quite unfitted for the race, moves ever with a, 
falteiing or a taidy step, and, in the end, falls short of die 
goal that shone before him when *' distanee lent enchant- 
ment to the view/* ' 

I. The first important duty, with which a ybung per- 
son should chai*ge himself on entering the establishment 
of his employer, is to fix his attention on the true object 
of the relation which has then begun to exist. Many 
have become awake to it just when it was too late for 
their minds to feel its exerting influence, and only in time 
to regret that they had not seen it before. As many a 
student, when about to bid farewell to the university, has 
expressed his astonishment that four years of his life bad 
flown so rapidly away, and also the vnsh that he could 
roll back the wheels of time, and pass over the course 
again with a true sense of the great end and aim before 
him, so, many a young mau of business, as he stepped 
forth from beneath the roof of protection and guai^an- 
ship'to ** set up for himself," to take his place on the area 
of competition where he would have to cope with the 
strong and ihfi experienced, has felt for the first time the 
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respoi^Unlity of his position, and has seoa the worth of that 
preparatory training which alone could qaaUfy hian to 
grapple witli the difficulties, ta br«ak the anares, and es- 
cape -the perils that beset him. Let him, therefore, earty 
apprehend the truth that apprenticeship is no mere for- 
tealitj, that its design is not merely to teach the theory 
of a Imsiness, or to show him the things to be done, or 
how to do them, but to endow him with that power wIhc^ 
comes from a habit of doing them. The " second na- 
ture" formed by habit must be one secret of his success. 
Frc»n this come aptness and skill. When yon obseiTe 
an attendant in a store wrapping a piece of goods with 
neatness and despatch, it seems easily done ; yet eren that 
could not be well imitated byan untutored hand without 
repeated' trials* It is net enough to see another do it *, 
there" must be the training of pi*actice. It is so in. every 
thing that may be called professionaL Whether you 
look upon the sailor who seems to feel^ much at home 
upon the "high and giddy mast** as does a bird upon the 
bough, or the musician who sweeps all the chords of his 
mstrument as with a magic touch, and without the ap^ 
^earance of ab effort, or the officer of the Bank who 
counts Tast sums of money with electrical rapidity and 
with the coolest conidence, or the accountant whose 
books dii^lay &e mazes of a complicated business with 
a beautiful regularity that gives his woi^c the aspect of 
an amusement more than of a task^ reflection teaches you 
that nothing of this could be accomplished without a 
close attention and a long practice which have educated 
^e mind to quickness, and every muscle and nerve to 
obedience. But thttn the acquisiticm is worth the cost. 
To be a thorough master of one's business adds im* 
mensely to his ^joyment and usefulness in life. At the . 
outset, there£are, of an engagement with an employer, it 
is well to be resolved on watdiini; against every tempta- 
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turn to form kot and careless kaUts, to be a loiterer, to 
«b things out of their proper time, or to yi^ to those 
amnasmeats wlndi cheek the growth of an energetic ii»- 
teiost m joor chosen employment. Adopt the magda 
of Paul, ** not slothful in bosineas ;" eren though to carrj 
it o«t, may require self-denial and discipline. It wiM 
lead to snccess; for ^ seest thou a man dfligent m his 
bttsttteasT He shall not stand before mean men; ho 
ahall stand before kings and not be ashamed." 

IL In sub<»rdination to this rule, » anodier still more 
particular, the adoption of which has been productiye g£ 
good effects : this is, eot^arm yourte^to all the regtUa-- 
Ift0fi# ^ the tstaHukmenL It was a wise saying of the 
oU Persians, that no man is fit to comaoand who has not 
learned to obey. The discipline of thek public schools, 
as erittbited by X«K>phon, was very minute, and con- 
formity to laws jipparently trivial was deemed inqwrtant 
as toiiing and deTelo(nng character. Every commercial 
establishaaent, especially if it be laxge, is like a well- 
managed i^ip, under a neeesnty of being govo-ned by 
some specific rules ; and conformity to them is rightfoUj 
expected* Even if the rules relato to stfioll nuUUr9^ 
their observance is importuit in this conneacion ; for the 
bei^fit of 8td<^ness is twofcdd> nSecH^g both the mind 
of the employer and your own. Evidently^ it gaiiM his 
confidence for you, and places his mind more at ease in 
regard to the course of his affairs when he is absentlrom 
llpme« This foeUcg is to him of great value, and is pro- 
duced in his besom as much by a strict conformity to hk 
wishes in li^e things as in the management c^ great 
transactions. Once, a merchant of New York, while 
travelling in the distant West, was heiu*d to say that hO 
was free fix>m all anxiety about the business that he had 
left b^dnd him, on account of his entire confidenoo i« 
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hts^heaA-clerk, who, though at that tHse qaite a youth, 
let notliing wUhin his province escape his attenticHi. 
Surely, the mental quiet which such a confidence pro- 
4tice8, is wmth to any^ man no ordinary price. 

Moreover, this hahit of strict conftwinity to an em- 
ployer's wishes in the smallest matters reacts favorahly 
4m one's own charflcter ; £dr sorely, he is hest qu^ified 
to take care of his own interests who has learned to look 
well af^ei* thooe which another man has committed to 
lum. He who has heen careful of his employer's property, 
is therehy fitted to hushaud propeity for himself, and he 
who gains a reputation for stiict fidelity will lay up a 
good store '' against the time to come." 

But are -there no cases to which these remaHLS do not 
apply 1 Undoubtedly, wherelhe rules tbemsehres are 
founded in wrong, and are the mei^ instruments of fraud 
and chicauery ; whore they contrayene the coimnand of 
God whidb is the Law of laws, conformity would ioscun 
. the forfeiture c^ his biessing and of your own n^ital 
peace. If the bushiess itself whieh is proposed to yoo 
be a htti» to society, '* touch it not, handle it not." If 
it be good in itself, but be conducted by rules which 
strike at the root of public-yirtue tAd-fair dealing, yield 
Bot mp to the mond chains and slavery vUdi they impose, 
for &e iron thereof wiH «nter ii^o thy own soul. The 
bondage which hampers only the body while k leaves 
the ^nrit free and serene, is more tolerable than that 
which Ibrces « mail to act- coi^rary to his eonvictimis of 
right, robs him of his self-respect, turns conscience into 
a foO) jeopards his salvation, and arrays ^^iost him 
tiie workings of sxt cyverruling Prondence. A man ma|r 
bear with the frown of his fellow, with the loss of a pkee* 
but these other evils are still more tenribie and may be 
eternal. The patna^of thm flesh are, on the whole, sboit- 
Kved; t^kom 6£ "^^ imm ibboltT f loMMirtal m^ko 
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•ottl kself. As saitli the scriptoiVy "^ The spirit <^ a mmn 
may sustain his infirmitj, but a wounded spirit who can 
beax 1" 

We can easilj imagine, howoTer, that seme may re* 
ply, aU this is true ; it ia yery pi*oper that such things 
s)iould be said and written by moral teachers ; but we 
are the victims of a corrupting system from which the 
way of extrication is not easy or obvious ; we did not 
originate it, but find ourselves encircled within the ample 
folds of this mighty net^work, " like the fish of the sea 
made to be snared and taken." If there wei-e but few 
whose demands are at war with our consciences, we 
could qyickly get relief; but now, the alternative before 
us is that we do wrong or atarve. Change the system,^ 
break down prevailing customs, and then we, one by <me, 
can carry out our resohitioiis. - 

But is it so f Must you sacrifice integrity for bread % 
Must you, in fact, cheat or beg I Must you do those 
thiogB in trade- from which the Turk, guided only by his 
kc«*an^ recoils with indignation ? And do you yield to 
the evil fVom a feeling of necessity, make that your 
apology, and thus, di*ug your conscience with opiates 
lest you writhe Uiider ito sting f If it be so, your case is 
hard, very hard*; alnd, in some respects, more deplorable 
than that of those whose bodies were the victims of Al- 
gerine capAivity* But what is to be done I Firs^ we 
must say in answer to dus question, that if the circuoi- 
atances of your probation are made so severe by the cor- 
rupted prineiples of trade, the thii^ to be -done is, not to 
wait for the alteration of the system^ but to strengthen 
in your heart the principle of resistance. Rise superior 
to the system. Such a moral heroism is not quixotic. 
Mflmy.have put it forth in practice, and have tiiumphed. 
We have known young men who h^ve refused to change 
iaVMces^ ^r make false entries^ or say that aitaiticle cost 



more than k di4^ or engage in any kind of fake dealingv 
who have seenied to risk everythingy but in fact, have 
at last gained everything. The trial may be severe but 
the triumph will be the greater* Therefore, ** to your- 
self be true," " have faith in God," for mighty b Ae truth 
and will prevail. 

Then again, obsei*ve, in regard to the great system of 
tritde, if the majority, or a large propoi-tion of the yoiUk 
of this country were imbued with auch a morally heroie 
spirit as would strengthen them to take a just position in 
favor of honorable dealing, ti-ade would be i-elieved from 
the stigma cast upon it, because the system would thus 
become conformed to the law of rectitude. If the prin* 
ciples of truth and justice were impressed effectually on 
one generation by the teachings of the family, the public 
school, the sabbath schocJ, the sanctuary, and hy indi- 
vidual e^^mples, our national character would be bright- 
ened, the snares of business would be removed, the realm 
of trade would not be so thickly-set with traps for con- 
sciences, and succeeding geners^ons would start forth 
on their career with gnaater advantages. 

Let not the young elerk or apprentice, ther^re, sue* 
cumb to wrong, saying in a desponding tone, '' I haveno 
influence; I must submit and bide my time." Garry out 
into action your knowledge of the right, and you may 
have napre power than you suppose. The Almighty 
Ruler of the universe will prove himself the patron of 
yirtue, and will be your helper. Take his wordfor your 
gixide. Let the principles laid down in the book of Prov* 
erbs £drm your rules. Then, if constrained to d^S^ 
from your seniors, let it be seen by your prosE^ atten- 
tion to every duty, and by the courteousness of your man»> 
ners, and by yeur generous efforts to please them, that 
you are governed hy no ifiere whim, by no element of 
ftoaticiaiN* bniby the dictates of i^aason* of conscience^ 



and of Cfaristhinity. Sorely, in tins waj, yon wiH net 
oniy win retpeet, but will find all tbe minifltries of Hear- 
en, and all the workings of Pit^videncc, to be on yottr 
side. Ai the TOtee of a child has been the oecaiion of 
a r^orm in a family^when all higher teachings had bees 
in vain, so a young man who maintains his integrity amidsl 
eorraptiog scenes of business, may put forth an infiu 
ettce more ftir-reaching than his Toice, penetrating at 
light, and purifying as a hidden fire. 

HI. A third observation which snggeito itsetf in this 
connexion relates to the dmtjf of self-^mpravemeiU. Be 
firmly resolved to cultivate your intellectual and moral 
nature. In carrying o«t such a resolution three things 
demand special care. (1) The first is a good eeonomj 
of those hoturs which may be at your own disposal, 
probably there is many a yovng nMi to whom the thought 
wifi ocaur when this subject is mentioned, that he has so 
KdUe time at his oomiBand, any purposes which he may 
Ibrm respecting it woald not amount to much. Yet cer- 
tain it is that he who knows not the vaSueof a^^time 
so aslo make it tell on some resalt, would squander 
much if he had it in his power to do so. Time is monst, 
says Franklin ; and surely, as he who throws away eente 
w^ waste dt^lars, so, he vrho is careless of minutes wifl 
waste hours. " Young genttem^ir'' once said Prof. An- 
thon to a class of freshmen, ** I doubt not you will aH 
make good scholars, if no one of you will hnagine that 
tmi viinuUM is too small a ftagment of time to use profit- 
i^ly in study." A great deal may sonoetimes be done in 
ten minutes. Attention to a remark like that has made 
^e fortune of many a student. For want of sober ^1- 
cnhition on this point many usefiil things which might he 
done are never attempted. To illustrate this, observe 
lJ>e Ibliowing c wmeta atioo wkkfa^ lo subitaae% taelt^ 
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place between a young clerk and his old teacher in the 
Sunday school. 

Ttacker. ^^ome time ago you mentioned to me that 
you had no doubt that the acquisition of the French and 
Spanish languages would be of gi*eat service to you in 
the course of your business. Have you yet undertaken 
to learn either of them t 

CUrk,—^o sir ; I have been discouraged by the want 
o{ time. 

r. — Why, have you not a Mngle hour out of the twenty- 
four at your command for any study ? 

C. — Yes, I could get that, but it would be a slow woric 
to acquire a language in that way. 

T« — Suppose that you had nothing to do for the^next 
two months — would you m#ke a. beginning] 

Cw— I mmediately . 

T. — Probably, in your active business life, there never 
wiU comf a year when you will have more than two 
months' vacation. And if you had, it would not be for 
the health of your body or mind to devote more than k^e 
unbroken hours every day to close study. If, however, 
you should do that, you might make great proficiency in 
4lie acquisition of a lai^guage within the period we have 
mentioned. 

C7. — True ; I have no doubt of it. 

T. — Shall I tell you how to gain that time this yoar I 

d — I should be glad to know, 

T, — Well — begin and persevere in using yoqr one 
hour a day. Five hours' study per day feu: two months 
(leaving out Sundays) would make about $65 hours* 
But one hour's study per day for a year (leaving out 
Sundays) would be 313 hours, so that you hi^ve at com* 
asand more than two monthf of study the present year. 
And one hour a day, for a year well employed, vf ould 
f im^^ iM yon to accoqiplisb luore in.tlte study of a modem 
17 
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Wnguage for purposes of business than die whole of t}tai 
time given to you in a mass. 

' We believe ttis view of the case to he just And how 
obvious is it that this remark applies not only to the 
study of a language, but to the study of political econoniy, 
or of history, or of the Bible, or of any 'ether subject : 
and how applicable are the words of the poet, who says, 

" The ilioileft apaoe which we ao figfady prbe 
When it is coming, and hefiite our eyes — 
I<et ft but wDoB inio the eteniAi itwin, 
No reahns, no wefli0«aip«nikHKit agam.'' 

(2.) Connected wfth the right use of time is Ae right 
use of MONET. *' He who is fkithful in the least is' fkith* 
ful also in that vrhich is much ;" and he who has learned 
how to spend well his'pocket-money while yomig, is pt^ 
paring to appropriate large sums prudently in maturer 
years. Iftte habit of spending immense sums us^essly 
in manhood comes of spending smdl buqu i^drse ihM 
nselessly In eariy life. 

tt was a jpood suggestion whicli was biice made by ^ 
elergyman to a young married couple when they were 
ttbotit to commence housekeeping, to procure a n^ 
1^6ok-cas^^ and to fill it only as di'ey might bare oppor 
tunity to procure such select works as they need. II 
stood a long time in its place before it was well stor^^ 
but it was an object of interest to hoih of them to devote 
what money they could spare in order to supply its empty 
shelves, and when at last they saw it filed wi^ volumes, 
most of which they had read together, they would not 
have parted with them for twice their cost. How mudi 
faiore satisfactory were sueh mementoes of money spent, 
thdn all account-book fiHed vrith the memoranda of Hthe 
t^aifie amount dissipated in trifUng amusements, like pine^ 
cibus seed scattered on arid saiids to peridi fruitlessly. 
^Tfae Bu^g^totion here tdRfri^ to.is tks i^^>^ab}»^«»^€ 
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(3.) CoMMCt€d wil^ tbe rtgitt employ m4)nl of time and 
money 418 iHeaas of self-impreTeineiit^.k iho faithful use of 
VHE 8iAAjiAi*ii« In ^lo <M>BYortajtiott wbich we Lave eked, 
between the^ teftc^er sndthe young dierk respectihg the 
woitb of to liour per day tfarongliout the year» for pur- 
poses of AUftdy, the sabbaths were properly left out of 
the cakulatioii be<5ause these are appropriated by the 
Author of oui' beiog to the care of our spiritual intea-ests, 
3^fty-t\to sabbaths a year is the birthright <^every4ii8n 
•of wjbieh he m^ty not lawfully be deprived, and which no 
one may sell for a mess of pottage* Whatever mi^ht be 
the price in such a traffic, it would, at last, seem mean 
enough cempared with the Value saerifieed. If your 
tabbltf h h€ habiti»ally tntspefit, eveiy good principle of 
your cba«aioter wiR be weakened. When I think of a 
nivn posting books, all enwitpped in business on this 
eacred day, whose winged hours stealing so&ly by» seem 
.to invite hi« tfaoughts to the infinite and lihe eternal, I 
imagine di«t I hear the asgel of destiny proclaftm» ** HJe 
IS joined to; Ins idols^ let him alone." With equal power 
does 4his solemn sentence aronse my fears when I ob- 
serve a young man yielding to the temptation which en- 
.tices him to take the slibbmtk for rides, and- speits, and 
■e n a u aj recMMitio&a; aa*lf the Divine provisions for his 
moral good were snperflttons, as if indeed he bad no soul 
Co saro. In this way bi» i^iritu al energiea are destroyed. 
Yet, true it is, that every eibbatk renewa, in some form, 
the temptations desm^bed in the early part of our Savior's 
Instory. When tke 8abbn]li4>e]l calls man to '' woi-ship 
Ike Lord onr GMI, a»d faim only to^ serve/' then tke evil 
^eoe bokk Ibrtb tke baxlk of sensval pleasure, saying, 
^tkese vnll I givetheedftbo* wfllfaU dewn awl worship 
m«.'' BikVta ncp&fiiibuaft^am M to make a wretcked 
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bargsio. These rosy Mcoming pleasoreft soon sbed fhm 
fragrance. By these ** man can not live.'' A good plan 
of spendmg the sabbath is of inesciniable wordi, and this^ 
in ereiy case where it is possible, embraces the engaging 
a seat in some particvhir church — a seat which one can 
call' his own*- occupying it regnlarly, and also some 
honrs set apart for religious reading. He who is failii- 
ful in this, wiH have reason to adopt a sentiment of Mr. 
Wilberforce, reccnded in bis journal : " I thank God for 
the institution of the sabbath, and may I so use it as to 
find that by its means my errors are corrected, my de- 
sires afier good quickened, and my whole soul animated 
in my Christian course." 

IV. It may not be amiss to add a few words in rc^gard 
to the ekoice i^/riendt. You will hare need of a ftiend, 
one or mor^, on whom you can rely for sympathy and 
counsel. ** But a faithlul friend, who can find V^ The 
question' implies a difiiculty, not an impossibility. An 
oriental writer has said, ^* Be in peace wiUi many, never- 
theless have but one counsellor of a thousand." Trust 
not the over-credulous— -fi>r his judgment is not good : 
nor, on the other hand, trust the over*8uspicious ; for 
when a man distrusts all ethers he is unsound at heart. 
Put not yourself in the power of a covetous person, es- 
pecially if he be «n old man ; for there is no kindness in 
his bosom. And if he be professedly religious, it is very 
likely that bis theory oi religion makes covetousness a 
virtue under the name of 'frugality. Beware of him, 
for he is conscientiously cruel. BewMv also of slight- 
ing religion itself on his account, for it would be fool- 
ish to wrong your own b<ki1 bec«^se you can prove 
your neighbor a hypocrite, fo every engagement with 
such a one, however, be exact to the letter, and be not 
»ati«fied to leave Any point mftk hissaying* **^1*U do what 
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18 rigbt about it'' The sapreme love of money is a 
hellish as well as an eaithly passion ; it denies the reality 
of a generous spirit, it mocks at mercy, it confounds all 
distinction between right and wrong, between justice 
and oppression. If you would gain ti-ue friends your- 
self, you must aim to be worthy of them, for the wise 
man well said, ** He that hath friends must show himself 
friendly. 

Friendly reader! I would close these remarks by 
wishing you success in the business of your life. But 
why should I breathe su ch a wish ? Merely for the enjoy- 
ment which success may confer during the brief period of 
this your fitful, feverish existence ] No. That would be 
too mean an object to fill the heart of a Christian man, 
too low to awaken a desire so strong as that with which 
this wish is uttered. Tt is that, acting in accordance with 
tlie principles here suggested, you may nobly fulfil your 
mission to the world, " sei-ve well your generation," your 
country, and your race — that in all things pleasing 
Christ, who " though he was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor that we through his poverty might become 
rich," your success on earth may enhance your treasure 
in heaven. Be sure, first of all, that you dedicate your 
heart, your faculties, and your property, to his service. 
Then, when He who hath said, " Occupy till I come," 
shall summon you to the reckoning, you will not dread 
the meeting, but will hail it with a welcome, and hear 
that approving sentence, which enfolds within itself all 
eternal blessings, "Well done, faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
RULER OVER MANY THINGS : enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.*' 
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PUNISHMENT; 

NOT PREVENTIVE— NOT REFORMATORY. 



The teachet of a select school who enjoyed a fail* rep- 
utation some years since in one of our large cities, was 
visited one morning by a gentleman who wished to place 
his three sons under his instmction. After the various 
preliminaries had been discussed and difiTerent items 
of advice given by the anxious parent, he said to the 
teacher: — 

" Do not be afraid to punish my boys whenever you 
think it proper. For my part, I flog them all around 
every Monday morning. If I did not, I should have no 
peace of my life with them during the week." 

Thia will, doubtless, be deemed by many a very singu- 
lar specimen of parental government. The idea of pun- 
ishment enteitained by the father will be regarded as no 
less strange than en-oneous. Yet his idea was not more 
absurd and erroneous than many that are entertained and 
advocated al the present day. We hear theories of pun- 
ishment gravely propounded as the basis of action, which 
are quite as ridiculous, when fully examined, as that 
which was held by the father of these boys. 

Any considerate man, who looks to the remote results 
of principles, and the actions which spring from them. 
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mast be convinced, tbat the influence of this regular Mon- 
day morning flogging was decidedly bad. * So far as it 
afiected the minds of the boys, it must have tended to 
confound in them the proper distinction between right 
and wrong, or if it failed in this, to destroy their respect 
for the unjust government under which they were placed, 
and to awaken 'a spirit of opposition to it. No judicious 
parent would be vHIHng' tkat bis jdiildrrn should be sub- 
jected to such a system of training. He would very just- 
ly fear the effect that it would have on the future char- 
aet»r ef his offspring. In like manner, etroneous views 
of the design of punishment are calculated to exert, in 
their own degree, a baleful influence on the morals c^ 
society, Especially when they become the basis of ac- 
tion is their effect to be feared. They tend, so far as thej 
are erroneous, to destroy that which is one of the great- 
est conservators of public morals ->-— a clear distinction be- 
tween right and wrong — a Uvely sense ef the claims of 
justice. 

Hence, it may not be unprofitable to examine the de- 
sign of punishment. By punishment we. mean the suf- 
faring, of whatever kind it m^ be, that is threatened as 
a consequent of the violatiea of law. The inqoiry may 
seem at first sight to be one purely abstract in its nature, 
and to have no directly practical beai*ing. We acknowl- 
edge that it is an abstract question ; but, like many other 
inquiries of the kind, it lies at the foundation of various 
other questions which have a dii-ect practical bearing, 
and which are of deep interest to every person who is 
under goverament, of whatever kind it may be. Theory 
and practice are veiy closely connected, and he who 
would be practically right must be careful that he is not 
theoretically wrong. 

According to the most natuitil theoiy <^ punishment, 
its object QT design,, is simply and alone to punish. A 
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■^ yiol^te^ the laws, }xe p^^ tP Sfiflfef tp0 pt^paky; if 
is inflicted Jbepanwke ijt 19 right ; because justice demand^ 
it. Bigit i»any pei^ous ^i:e pot satisfied with this- Tq .ia- 
flic^ puDishm^Qt merely it^ ordeir to puiiish is atig^i^tized, 
as vindictive, cr^el, and impolitic Some Qtktev obj^el: 
l^st be aimed at. We find, therefore, that vaiious o^er 
theories of punishment Wve been advocated at differexit 
periods, and by different persons. These it will be ne- 
jcessaiy to examine. They are set foith as peculi»r]y 
^ise and benevolent, and useful to society. I^ on ex- 
ajnination they are found to be unwise, wanting^ in tj^ie 
far-seeing benevolence, and injurious to the beat inte^- 
.^8 of eoci^y, \ye may safely discard them, and legit- 
imately conclude that the real design of all puniahmen^ 
shojild V^ to punish. All the theories thaj have been, 
froni timp to time propounded, may, on a carefuj exaiQ- 
JLi^ation, ^e ;:^o.lved into two — 

1. To prevent crime : 

2. To reform the criminal. 

Under these two heada, a variety of theories may \>^ 
brought. An examination of B^l of the promiitei^ theo- 
ries^ would show that they are in reality one or other, ojr 
both these two, only it may be expressed in different lan- 
jguage. It will not, therefore, be necessary to examin^, 
separately, theories that really differ onlv in the ipe^- 
ner in which they are expressed. 

It may be well, also, to premise, what we suppose will 
be conceded by all, that punishment h^ the same object 
under all kinds of government. Government presup- 
poses authority, powei* to enact lavvs, right to annex 
penalties and to inflict them on criminals. This is true, 
whether that government includes, as its subjects, an in- 
dividual, a family, a state, a nation, or a universe. Under 
all of these governments, the reasons for enacting laws, 
for annexing penalties, and for inflicting the.punishmei^t 
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tfarMtened on crimfiiaK ^re precuely tlie same. It wiB 
not, therefore, he necewcry, in the following inrestigar 
don, to have apecial reference to any specific crinse, the 
riolation of any specific law, or to consider the object of 
any specific punishment or class of pnnishments. 

The way is now prepared for the eicamination of the 
two prominent theories of panishment : — 

First, 7b prevent crime. 

This inclades bodi the prerention of crime by the 
criminal, and by those who have never yet transgressed 
the law. It embodies two &eones, which we mast ex- 
amine separately : — 

1. li the proper design of punishment to prevent the 
repetition of crime hy the culprit t 

This theory is fireqnently advocated; but the argu* 
ments necessary to jaro\e its correctness have yet to be 
advanced. Its advocates fail in explaining what may be 
called the philosophy of their theory. To do justice to 
it, they should show how punishment of one crime tends 
to prevent a repetition of it; they should show what 
diere is in the mere endurance of a given penalty to make 
a criminal unwilling to repeat his offence. Instead d 
throwing the light that is needed upon these points, nu- 
merous examples are cited to prove that punishment in- 
flicted, has had the effect of preventing repetition of the 
crime. This mode of argumentation, however, is one 
that by no means meets the exigencies of Hie case. 
While there may be numerous instances in which, after 
punishment, the ciirae has not been repeated, yet this 
does pot pjx>ve th9t such is the invariable, or even the 
ordinary eflfect qf Jts infliptipn. In thousands of instances, 
which in ay be found on the records* of prisons^ in this 
and other countnes, persons have^ agai^ and again, bepn 
subjected to the same penalty for the same pffence, oft 
it may be, to penalties increasing on each repetition of 
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the crime. In t^ ptiaons of Dundee, Aberdeen, VerfSb, 
Glasgow, and Edinbnrgh, in the course of one yeai, 
there were 1S69 cases of criminals committed ibr the 
second time, 787 for the third time, 518 for the fourth 
time, 386 for the fifth time, and 305 for the sixth time. 
In the case of these 3265 criminals, punishment had 
failed 7466 times to prevent renewed violations of the 
law. In the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 
nnce its opening, there bave been 657 recommitments. 
Of these, 408 were convicted for the second, 151 for the 
third, 57 for the fourth, 21 for the fifth, 17 for the sixth, 
1 for the seventh, and 2 for the ninth time. In these 657 
cases, then, punishment had failed in 1072 instances, to 
prevent further crime. In justice, however, to the ad- 
vocates of the theory under examination, it should be 
stated, that the returns do not show how many of these 
recommitments are for the same offence. It is not prob- 
able that they ate all ; though doubtless a Jarge number 
are, for the very crime for which they were formerly 
punished. 

It might bo well for the inspectors and wardens of 
our prisons to flirnish in their i-egular reports accurate 
statistics on this point. But it is not necessary to wait 
for such statistics to carry on the present argument. 
The experience of every parent, or every one who has 
been at all conversant with the details of fkmily govern- 
ment, win furnish many instances in which punishment 
failed to prevent a repetition of the very same offence. 
Perhaps the practical i-esults of this preventive expedient 
may. lead many to doubt its efficacy. 

But even in cases where the crime has not been re- 
peated afler punishment it may be necessaiy to look to 
something else than the punishment for its non-repe- 
tition. It is not enough to show that a cessation from 
crime is a consequent of punishment endured ; it must 
18 
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the cases which are ordioarily cited, it is exceedingly 
probable that the punishioeat was only the anteced^t 
and not at all the cause of ^e eriminal's forbear^c^ to 
conamit a second offence* 

It is very important, in all such discussions as that ^n 
which we have entered, to draw dear distinctions between 
things which are really different. Without such a pre- 
ccrution, it is quite possible £br persons who are really of 
the same cipinion, to argue a question as long and as 
earnestly as though they held radically different views in 
regard to it. It is greatly wise, in private investigations 
as well as in public discussions, to be careful lest we 
confound things that differ, and thus become involved in 
. confusion from which it may be exceedingly difficult to 
extricate ourselves. 

Two important distinctions must be made at this point 
of our argument. We must distinguishrbetween the ob- 
ject of law> and the object of the threat of a penalty ; 
between the effect of punishment, and the effect of the 
threat of punishment. The law is one thing ; the threat 
of a penalty is another. The object of the law is not by 
fi.ny means the same as the object of the threat of a pen- 
alty. The law simply points out our duty. The penalty 
threatened on a violation of it, furnishes a naotive to de- 
ter us from such a violation. Nen argue in this manner : 
" If I do what the law forbids, I may expect to suffer 
what is threatened as its penalty. Tliis would be vastly 
disagreeable; it would be better for me to keep the 
law; therefore I will do so." Such is, probably, the 
manner in which the conclusion to keep the law is often 
reached. The process, in aU its distinct steps, may not 
be clearly before tlie mind. Yet these several steps have 
substantially been taken. The motive to break the law» 
is counterbalanced by another motive, fear of the penal- 
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ty« It is XGTj, clefyr^ tbal; on many minds tk& tbt'^M p( 
puni^liipent c^aiateii as a veiy poweifful mptive ; th^ it 
is tie motive wi^icb induces them to ke#p the law. It ia 
designed to have precisely that effsct, 9J»d, in prod«<$ing 
it, accomplishes its object. If all men had such an in- 
flexible love of d^ty as to. counterbalance all possible 
temptation, then, a threat oi punishment would w^ be 
needed by them. But, where tbis love of what is right 
does not exist, there, a threat of punishment is needed, 
and is in numerous inaJ^ces efficaciousr to deter from 
GiiQi^ B^t tjbe threat of punishment is a very difierest 
thing froip^ punishment itself. It is very possible thftt a 
znaa who has ^committed som^ ciime, may become so 
fiercely enraged by the aufieiing of ijtis pmushment, as to 
be eag^r t» avenge bimsfi^, by a repetition of the very 
same act W^m can d^ter him from so doing, as ke 
comies fbith from the endurance o£ the penidty ? The 
remembranee of his pqnishment ? No« for tkat has made 
kim eagei* to bf jieveiiged^ It must be tiie^kitowjcdge, 
.that what he has akeady su&red mil be again inflkted, 
if he again transgresses the law. {t is the threat of pun- 
ishment to come, not the remembrance o£ paniahment 
pasL It is itxe certainty that a repeated punishment will 
.£4low ei^cb repeated crime. 

But, even supposing that the punishmei^ inflicted does 
^iQt produce such exasperation as to ptompt a deaive 
to repeat 1^ cnxoG from motives of vengeance^ how can 
it be supposed to add any new motive for keeping tl^ 
law. In a multitude of instam:es, persoi^ deliberately 
resolve to commit a crime, although they are fully avirare 
that the penalty is threatened. Why, after they have 
suffered Uiat penalty, should they not, wijth equal delU)- 
eratjion, resolve to r^eat the ci*ime, even though they 
should thus Si^cure a repetition of the penalty i Whart 
is there in the penalty steered to prevent, if the penalty 
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tkretUemed ioe$ not f This is a qoesdon wUcli the ad- 
YocatM of prevention should meet and dispose of in a 
sadsfaetory manner. If they fail to do it, the faihire 
must be regarded as a proof of die nnsoundness of their 
theory. 

There is ako, a practical difficulty that lies in die way 
of this theory. If it be true that the proper object of 
punishment is to prevoit a repeddon of the crime, then 
it becomes the duty of legislators to threaten no punish- 
ment diat will not effect this object. If in a giren case, 
any punishment is found to be unavailing — that it does 
not serve as a preventive, dien that punishment should 
be abandoned. To banish all punishments that have 
been tried and found wanting in this respect, would 
very soon sweep away the greater part of the^nalties 
diat are now found upon our statute books. It is very 
probable, diat imprisonment for Hfe would become quite 
a fashionable penalty under the influence of this theory ; 
for in many eases, our legislators would find that no other 
meims than such forcible detention, would keep the crim- 
inal bacit from repeated crime. 

2. h the object €tffnmi9hment t9 deter other9from crime t 

This theory is one that, in die opinion of some, bears a 
very plausible aspect. Yet the objecdons, which lie against 
it are, perhaps, quite as formidable as those that may be 
urged ngwiBt that of special prevention. In fact, were 
it not that it has been so gravely propounded, and so 
zealously advocated, it might not be deemed worthy of 
anything more than a mere passing notice. In order 
not to seem to slight what some regard as a dieory pre- 
eminently sound and judicious, it will be necessary to 
examine it more at large. 

It is certainly a very desirable thing, to furnish to all, 
a motive to prevent them' from enteiing on a career of 
arim^ It is very wise to prevent the violation of law, 
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if it Keg witiim our power, and can he done without in- 
fiieting Buffering nnjtrstly. But here we are met hy 'a 
dHBeuhy of a very serious nature. Can it he done just- 
fyf To inflict suffering on any one man, without his 
eordial assent, fbr the mere sake of keeping others from 
' doing wrong, is a procedure of exceedingly questionahle 
• morahty. It is very much like doing evil that good may 
come— a course of conduct that all good men should 
' most devoutly repudiate. The fact Ihat the suffering 
so inflicted is called punishment, and is done widi a legal 
sanction, does not alter its character in the least. For it 
must he home in mind, that the advocates of this theory 
do not helieve in the infliction of punishment, hecause a 
man is guilty. To concede this, would he to ahandon 
their own chosen ground. In that event, it would he 
neeeseary to follow them to the new position that they 
might take up. But the present argument is not con- 
cerned with a theory that would punish for two ohjeets — 
hecause a man has committed a crime, and for the pur- 
pose of deterring others from it. The theory before us 
acknowledges but one single object, to prevent others 
-from violating law. To this, our attention must be con- 
fined« ^ 

Every virtuous mind will concur in the wish, to keep 
men from the commission of crime. A government is 
fully justifiable in employing all proper means for the 
accomplishment of this object. But it is very difficult to 
demonstrate the justice and propriety of making one per- 
son, ev^i though he has broken a law, the subject of 
suffering, simply and alone for the good of others. If 
&is Uieory be correct, it would not be more just to in- 
flict suflfering for the public good on him who has broken 
a lawy than on him who has unfortunately broken a fimb. 
To bring^ the case into the range of every day life : it 
nay seem very desirable to a father, that his sons Thomas, 
18* 
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wd Peter; aiul Jpho» abould not be gnilty of tlse i 
offence^ that Robert has just committed. Yet if Bxikmrt 
do^ ooti deserve ta suffer ; that ia, if he does oot merit 
pmusbmeot, independent of all odier eonsideratians, when 
is the justice of making him sufier aa an example, rather 
than Peter« or John, or Thomas t If tbrnotioa of the 
demerit of crime must be banished, as it is by this theory, 
by what rule shall we determine whom to make. e»i»- 
ples bv the good of the public ? The difficulty spru^ga 
from this theory and its advocates msgr justly be left to 
solve it, if possible* 

Before ^vancii^g further, it may be well to pajuee^ and 
imagine the effect which would be produced on the in- 
habitants of one of our penitentiaries, were one of the 
functionaries of tl^e law to proclaim to. tl^em» that they 
were not imprisoned for any mis4eed that they had com- 
Wtted, but were appointed to suffer as a kind of honor- 
able, though inv<^ntdry martyrs for the public good. 
They might possibly feel higjily Qattere4 by this new 
view of t^r case« $9 honorable to theixi* Aq4> it ia poa- 
iuble^ that they might ol^ect ^ the bjsslowment ^ a^nqh 
an hoiikorable distinction solely upcm thenusebres ; ti^t they 
might express more than a willingness to share the ^rijes 
pf snc,}^ ^ i^artyrdom with the jailjei^f^, jnrynien, j^d|ges, 
and prosecuting attorneys. Perhapa in the is^Mse^ of 
tl^ir Hberality th/sy might be induced to rn^ke a trans- 
fisr of aU the honor to these res|M3ctable ^ends of law 
and orcjer* 

The great error of thoae who advocate this theory, |s 
that they do net distinguish between the design of pun- 
ishment and its mere coijisequents. From the design 
which a government has in view, in its punishments^ we 
judge its conduct to be right or wrong in infUpting them. 
There may be ceitain consequents, sometinies IbUowing 
puni^inent^ whi^h are good and desirable in themselves, 
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wbile^ at^tbeAam^- ^m^^thfky could i»oi propei*ly b&.«*- 
jmm^i by agovonuneot i^s the obje<it to be. aimed at m 
.pimiihiog. WbateTOi: be the avowed object of pujmh- 
2jaent, it ebouid; be oae that may mtariahly be secured 
by it» io^ictioo. If it can not always^ uttder evety gov^ 
^rofnen^ bo attained^ then it is i^ot the proper object. 
This is fio obvious: that it iieeds only to be stated to se- 
WMf the a^^eot oi^fll* 

IWw i^ ]|» by BO means denied thM acme pecsons* fron 
•eoiug tbe pUDiabmoBt idfikted ou another, may gain 
morO'CleiMi a^d lively conceptions of what they them- 
selves may expeoft if they violi^ the law. The more 
cleai* and distinct tbetr conceptioBS of what is threatened 
as 4be penaihy. of gnme^ tbe move influential that threat 
may beoom#» Tbe motive to refrain from orime beormiies 
more powerful. But wbilo k is concede thaC such may 
be t^ e^EoQt sometimes, it is noC tbe invam^»lo eff»et; 
la aome euse^ die imagination of men may. bltve invested 
the tbrof^ned penaky with a terror tliaAdoes not belong 
to it. In aueb inn^taB^es^ U> seo i| ddmii^stered to another* 
mi^t dimiuMb U^ fb^^laess* and thoa viieaken the mo* 
tive that d^t^ra them from crimiaal actions. But there 
m^ be 4 govemment in whioh only two perasn are osii* 
eemed. It may be right for one. of tbeae to give laws, 
to annex pencdties and to indict them. It may be the 
duty of tl»9 other to obey or sufi^\ It will be readily 
seen that ia such a ease, the goversmont mu^ ^her 
cease to puaisb* or punisb with, some other design than 
to dotar otbeftv from becoming criminals. Whatever may 
be the design, it must be one that relates only to the two 
pecsone, liie lawgiver and th» eu^it. The deterring of 
ot^rs in such a case can not e^peu ba a consequent of 
the inflicted su^feting, for there are none to be deterred. 

According to l^e prmciple, then^ which has already 
been advanced, the deterring of othew from crime can 
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M»t be ^ propier o)>)ect of puBithment; because the ob- 
ject ctn Bot ahrays under ererj goTenmient be at- 
tftiiied. Where there are numeroua subjects, this iheorj 
may be adopted ; b«t it can sot be ad<^ted wbere there 
is only one. The design of punishment under diese two 
gOTemmenfs then, must be entirely different. The onty 
way, for the advocates of the system under connderation, 
to get out of this dilemma, is boldly to deny the right of 
the goremment ^tat has only a single subject to punisk. 
And a government without this right would be a singular 
anomaly. Take away this rigbt, and with k must go the 
right to threaten a penalty, the right to make a law, the 
right, in fine, to be a government at all. 

After this rapid glance at these two theories, we may 
advance a step. There is one great objection that lies 
against this whole theory of prevention. It is kn objec- 
tion which lies against it, in any, or all of its modifications^ 
This objection is, that it can not consistently dbtinguish 
between guilt and innocence. Practically, it recognises 
no such thing as guih, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. There is nothing, in the whole of this theory, to 
put upon actual crime the brand of abhorrence. It is 
tree, that it has much seeming horror of it. It speaks 
of a violation of law as some&ing to be deprecated, so 
long as it exists only in the dim distance of the future 
and the possible. But the moment that the shadowy 
bugbear has become a present, actual, hideous reality, it 
turns away its gaze from it, and busies itself with look- 
ing forward to still other shadows in the future. It pro- 
fesses to have naught to do with crime already commit- 
ted, but devotes all its attention to crime sdll future. 
Can we praise such a system T We praise it not. It is 
radically defi»ctive here. There is need that guilt be 
branded as guilt. The preservation of a sound moral 
tone in society demands that a stigma should be affixed 
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to crime. In the tnstinctive eotivicticMis of e^erj mind 
it should be regarded as a thing to be abhorred* Only 
IK> far as such a sentiment is inwrought into th^ popular 
modes of thinking and £9eling, can public security be 
guarantied » and public order be renderad permanent. 
The theory of prevention fails and vitally fails here. And 
just in- so far as it does fail, is its moral influence to be 
most earnestly deprecated. 

. That it can not, consistently with itself, distingaish be- 
tween the guiky and the innocent, may be yerj briefly 
demonstrated. It will be seen that it has no means of 
expressing, and does not recognise the propriety of ex- 
IHressing, Jtny abhorrence of actual guilt. It admits of 
puni^unent, only to prevent crime in the actual culprit, 
or in others. Its advocates look at the future, and ^nd 
all their reasons lor punishment, there, and not in tike 
past. It is not what a man has already dcme that cob«> 
atiuues him a proper subject of punishment, but what 
they fear may be done by himself or by others. It is not 
his past crime for which a penalty is inflicted^ but a fear 
lest he or othera should commit some crime hereafter. 
They would not make him sufler because he is already 
a criminetl, but Uiat neither he nor others may become 
such. L^ it be distinctly borne in miiid, that as soon as 
they admit that his past oflence makes him a proper sub* 
ject fox punishment, the preventive system, to operate 
upon, just so soon they abandon their theory, in part, if 
not entirely. If they do this, then it may be necessai y 
to examine the jiew positions in which they may entiench 
themselves. Until they do this, our main and only con* 
cem is with their present position. The present argu- 
ment contemplates only those who are advocates for pre- 
vention as the single aim of punishmeirt. 

If, then, punishment looks only at the future ; if it i« 
prospective and not retroapeetive in its bearioga; if it 
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li d^eijDined and Adapted, not ta punkh men ^ctt«we they 
•re crinriimls, bat to prei^eiit tbm» fmm becoming mich, 
why, in the luiine of justice and floefcy, is it eenfined to 
tbe past offender ? Is it mercilul to panfeh a man tb 
prerent hem from committifftg- a second €iSenee ; why is 
It not equally mercifbl to punish him to prerent bim from 
committing tbe tery first ? Is it jwst, and proper, and 
merciful, to pnnish one man for tbe sake of deterring 
oCfcers fttmi cringe; why is it not equally jnst, and proper, 
and merciful, to punisii all men* in turn, that all may be 
dealt with alike, that a)] may share both in tbe pain and 
in the honor that spHng from this plan for keeping so^ 
eiety in genei-al back fix>m tlie vortex of crime 1 Why 
in short confine punishment to the criminal? The only 
MdslMtoiy answer that^an be given to this qnestion, is 
Mie chat sweeps away ftt once the theoiy of the preven* 
ivmsts. Unless ^ley bid adieu to tbe plainest dictates 
t>f cfonHBon sense, they must confesto that pnnielimeiit 
belongs only to die gmky, that it belongs to him becans^ 
be is gnilty. This is to surrender at once the very sys* 
tern iw which they contend. The very concession that 
they would confine penal inflldtions to the gniky, and 
would not have them fall, under any cirbumstances, on 
the innocent, puts into tbe hands of their opponents a 
weipon, before which their strongest defbnces mvet hS^ 
Hke tbe walb of Jericho before the tmmpets of JoBhaa*s 
JHiests. 

It can net be necessary to enlarge on this. The weak- 
ness of the theory must be sufficiently manifest from what 
has already been glanced at. The absurdity which makes 
ptinishment, Ibeoreticiilly, as applicable to die innocently 
to tbe>^Bi1ty, is one that must ever adhere to the theory 
of prevention in all of its modifications; It Is a deoiav6 
evidence d»at, whht^ver may be the cbmsot theory* this 
b i«di«»Hy wwoag. *We iH^yiM wtU aMUted, diat i| 
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♦HJl1)e wifire to reject it entirely, and seek for sorme other, 
which can be maintained consistently widi a proper dis- 
tinction between the gtrilty and the innocent. 
* Secondly, To reform the criminal. 

This is a theory which has secured a verylarge num- 
f>eT of sappoiters. It fs, perhaps, pre-eminently the 
theory of die day. I'here is an air of seeming benev- 
lence abotit it. Hence, many persons, whose kindness 
and benevolence entitle them to our warmest regard, 
have been carried away with it. It lays claim to pe- 
culiar philanthropy ; and, in order that we may deter- 
mine whether its assutnptions are well-founded, must 
be subjected to a full and searching examination. It 
inay appear tfe^t its philanthropy is not genuine, its be- 
nevolence not founded on the dictates of wisdom. It 
has more pretensions than the theory of prevention, yet 
is equiAly destitute of solid foundation in argument. It 
thoald, itibreover, be noted that it has a strong affinity 
to the prevenllve theory, and sometimes runs into it. 

The term reformation, is one of those words that eVery 
person Will at tbe first glanc6> think that he fully tin- 
detsfands. Yet it is one of very diversified import. 

It may be used to designate any degree of change in 
thd deportment or character of man, from the giving up. 
of a single outward vice, to that thorough change which 
consists in a suppression of all tliose inward evil tenden- 
cies, whence overt eVil actions spring. The man who 
argues for the theory of reformation, meaning only the 
flttppression of tKmie particular external vice, occupies a 
very diflbrient position from that assumed by bim who 
gives to the tierm its fullest and nit>st comprehensive sense. 
This w^e tangtf of signification of which single terms 
AhB sns^ej^tible, in a certain degree, is an evil of language. 
Our only resource is to beav*rare of the hnperfection, and 
to ^te ^ IMIM Jn ^/hieli we ^ise a term when we bring 
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it into a dkcossion^ that mvoWes important principles and 
demands accuracy in argumentation. 

Some persona, doubtless, when they maintain that the 
reformation of the criminal is the only proper ohject of 
punishment, mean nothing more dian such a reformation 
as will prevent him from committing the same offence a 
second time. It is said that he has become a criminal 
only in one particular respect, and that goremment 
should not concern itself with the. possibility that he 
may commit other, different crimes. If^ then, this be ihe 
kind and degi'Qo of rrformation that is meant by some 
persons, they ask nothing more than prerention, and 
they come under the head which has already been con* 
sidered, and all that has been jHreriously said on the 
theory of special prevention may be applied here. It 
is not necessary to repeat the argument. 

There are others, however, who think that a greater 
degree of reformation should be aimed at. They argue, 
and with great truth, that the offender against law, in one 
point, betrays a state of mind which warrants the fear 
that he may very readily be induced to ti'ansgresa in 
other respects. They would have him, therefore, on the 
commission of the first ofience, subjected to such a pro- 
cess of suffering that this evil tendency may be purged 
but. A man who has committed one offence is generaHy 
likely to be guilty of another. The records of crime 
teem with proofs of this. It is sometimes wise to ap^al 
to particular instances, and draw from them the lessons 
they are designed to teach. There is one fact that may 
be adduced here to show that a peculiar fear of those 
guilty of one offence is warranted* It is an instance in 
which one ci*ime led on to another of still deeper dye» 
and in which, punishment for the fii*st had no effect in 
restraining from the latter crime. 

A few years since, Charles Laagfeld( landed at New 
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Orleans fi-om tbe Old Workl. It seems tbat he was a na- 
tive of the province of Alsace, in France, on the borders 
of Germany. Of his early history nothing is known 
definitely. The first that we hear of him in connexion 
with crime and punishment is in the city of Philadelphia. 
He was apprehended and conmaitted to take his trial for 
robbing a German church near to which he resided. 
After an impartial trial, the evidence against him was 
deemed clear and decisive. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced to endure the penalty for his ofience, imprison- 
ment for the period of two years. According to the 
theory before us, the object of this punishment was to 
reform him ; not perhaps to prevent him from again 
robbing a church, or fi-om thieving or burglai-y in gen- 
eral, but in order to make him a better man. He 
served out his time, endured the penalty of his ofience, 
passed through the reformatory process specified ; and 
was sent forth into the world again. Two weeks, how- 
ever, had scarcely elapsed, when one moraing the whole 
city was horror-struck by the tidings of a horrid murder 
committed in its veiy midst. During the night, a house 
in one of the most public streets had been entered, a lady 
had been shockingly mangled and left; weltering in her 
blood in one comer of^ her chamber, and her husband 
severely wounded by the same ruffian-hand that had so ' 
cruelly butchered his wife and unborn child. All were 
aghast at the atrocity of the deed. The officers of justice 
were, for a time, entirely at a loss in what direction to 
look for the murderer's track. At length their suspicions 
were turned toward the former robber. Proof after 
proof was elicited, confirming the first suspicions. He 
was seized, imprisoned, and in due time brought forth 
to trial. Step by step, as the testimony presented by 
the prosecuting attorney advanced, his guilt became 
more and more evident. A long chain of circumstances, 
19 
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many of them minute in tbemselveo, was adduced. At 
lengtb the verdict of the jury pronounced him "guilty." 
In due time he sufiered the penalty of this second and 
aggrarated crime. 

This instance is calculated to call forth some questions 
that may well merit an answer from the adrocates of 
reformatory punishment. It was rery natural that 
Charles Langfeldt, when he had once heen found guilty 
of the crime of robbery, should be ^suspected of pos* 
sessing a very unsound moral constitution. It was 
very desirable that he should be subjected to some 
process, if one tfdequat^ to the task could be pointed 
out, for the purpose of working a reformation and 
restoring him to such a moral condition that he would be 
a safe member of society. This, according to the theoiy 
we are discussing, was the very end for which he was sub- 
jected to his first punishment. How do^ it hi^pen that 
this end was not attained 1 Why, when he was sent out 
again, did he not go forth a reformed man, ready and 
able to resist allurements to further crime 1 These are 
questions which may, perhaps, convince those who con- 
sider punishment a proper means of reformation of the 
difficulty of their position. Yet they are questions with 
which they should be pressed until a full and sadsfeustoiy 
answer is given, or their theory abandoned. 

There is only one way for the friends of refi>rraatory 
punishment to escape the difficulty here presented. That 
is, to assume that the proper punishment was not applied. 
Should they assume this, we leave the question, for it 
would not comport with the object of this essay to follow 
into the new field. for discussion thus opened. It forms 
no part of our plan to settle the kind or degree of pun- 
ishment that should be infiicted. Our object is not to 
settle the minute details of penal codes, to inquire why 
this or that penalty is threatened, to examine the right 
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of « gwen government to inftict this or that kind of suffisr- 
ingybutto inquire for the design of inflicting panishments. 
' When we find diat these do-not answer the end for which, 
according to 0ome, they weze inflicted, then we may prop- 
erly ask a reason for this Aiilttre« If the specific panish- 
ment, to which the robber in this ca^e was 8ul>|ected, is 
said to have been unwis^y chosen, it would be well 
for the objector to point out one better adapted to 
reform the criminal. In default of the presentation of 
each a penalty, we must continue to believe that the 
reason why puniahment in this ease did nc^ work the 
re&mn^on of the robber, was because penalties gener- 
ally have no tendency to produce such a resuk. 

It will be obvious, on a moment's reflection, ^at a 
reformation must spring from within*. It k the mind 
tbat governs the numbers of the outer man. A reform a* 
tion, in any degree, must depend on the effect produced 
upon the criminal's mind. Thk must be swayed by mo- 
tives. He has, in one case, been swayed by improper 
motives, and determined to break the law. What is de- 
naaaded, is, that his mind shall be brought under the 
predominating influence of other motives, so that he may 
henceforth choose to refrain from crime. A motive must 
be presented before him that shall be more influential 
than that which led him to commit t^e ofience. Here i9 
the work which punishment, according to the reformatory 
system, must accomplish. It finds a man with a power- 
ful bias to evil. His inclination is so strong that not even 
the motive which a threat of suflering supplies, can de- 
ter him from breaking liie kw. Now, punishment must 
take him in hand^ and furnish what is necessary to make 
his mental madiinery move in harmony wit^ the dictates 
of justice and equity. In the case of some, the threut" 
ened punishment is sufficient to deter firom a violation 
of law Irom the very fint It msy be doubtful whether 
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the number of those restrained by tbis modye, wben otber 
bigber motives fail, is very large. Still it does c^>erate 
favorably on some, wbo bsve no deep-seated love of wbat 
is right to restrain and contrel tbem. 3ut wbat can 
reasonably be hoped Grom punishment inflicted, when 
threatened punishment has been of no avail! Wbat 
magical power does it possess to correct a man's evil 
inclinations ? They wbo expect so mncb from its in- 
fliction forget the exceedmg stubbornness c^ human na- 
ture when ence it has received a strong bias toward evil. 
There is rather a ludicrous anecdote told of two barris- 
ters in England, which may illustrate this point. One 
of them, who was more than a match fin: the other in size 
and physical strength, imagined that his little opponent bad 
insulted him. He proceeded at once to inflict summary 
punishment. Knocking him down with his huge flst, be 
exclaimed : ** There, you little blackguard, take that, 
ril make a gentleman of you.'* 

" I defy you," shrieked out the other, jumping up, " I 
defy you. Beating never made a gentleman." 

So it is with human nature ; k is not to be whipped 
into goodness. It will often show itself as unwilling to 
be punished into reformation, as the little barrister to be 
beaten into a gentleman. Were those who approve of 
such attempts only to bear this in mind, they would, 
perhaps, be less confident of securing the reformation of 
the criminal by any means that ^ey can devise. It would 
seem, too, that the result of actual experiments on this 
human mateiial, which is sometimes so exceedingly ugly, 
might awaken in their minds serious doubts of their abil- 
ity to plan and execute a scheme for reforming it. Re- 
peated failures, such as that noticed above, will assuredly 
cause doubts like these to spring up in other minds, if 
not in their Own. 

A thorough reformation can on}y be ejected by im« 
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planting in the mind, a finely sense of right and wrong, 
and by securing such a state of the moral powers, that a 
man will habitually choose the nght and reject the wrong. 
What is right and just must be chosen for its own sake. 
Such a change as this can not reasonably be looked for 
as the result of any possible kind of suff^iing. There is 
nothing in the nature of suffering entailed by crime, to 
effect such a transformation, A refofmation, if it be 
secured at all, must be looked for as the result of moral 
instiiiction, such as is supplied to convicts, in most of our 
penitentiaries. It is something entirely distinct and sep- 
arate from the punishment inflicted ; for the end at which 
it aims is different. Governments do not threaten men 
with moi*al instniction if they break the laws. The veiy 
suggestion of such a threat, strikes the ear as something 
ludicrous. Punishment and mdial instruction are too 
widely separated, ever to be regarded as identical, or to 
be considered as having the same end in view. 

How much effort has been made in the department of 
moral instruction, and with what results, may be judged 
from some items found in the reports of the inspectors 
and the moral instructor of the Eastern State penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania for the year 1847. 

"The number of religious exercises," says the Rev. 
T. Larcombe, the moral instructor, " has been two hun- 
dred and seventy-four. These distributed through six 
corridors average forty-six to each. In those contain- 
ing the greatest number of prisoners, there have been 
services equal to the number of Sundays in the year.. 
The usual amount of instruction by visitation has been 
given. The number of visito, regular and occasional, is 
three thousand two hundred and eighty. About 30,000 
pages of tracts have been distributed, containing a variety 
of useful and enlightening matter. The number of books 
from the library now in circulation is equal to sixteen 
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hundred vo]iMDe8« In additkm to tbeie there are nearly 
a thoosaiid books of elemenUry instriictiQii in constsuit 
use among the prisoners." 

Such are the means, deemed necessary to use in this 
penitentiary, in order to work that reformation which 
some maintain should be aimed at, and of course secured, 
by the punishnoent inflicted* Yet with all this array of 
means and all the unofficial influences brought to bear 
on the criminals by personal friends, the result is by no 
means what might have been expected, had punishment 
a reformatory tendency. All that the inspectors can say 
on this subject, shows that those who view the practical 
effect of punishment and moral instruction combined, are 
by no means elated with their results. It will be in point 
to quote their language : — 

** In regard to the re4>nnation of prisoners, produced 
by the influences attendant on their punishment, it is of 
course difficult to speak with certainty. Cai*e should be 
taken in expressing any opinion on this subject. Satis- 
factory evidence is, however, in possession of the boards 
that many of those who have been subjected to punish- 
ment in the penitentiary, have, on leaving it, and long 
after, avoided any recurrence to theii* former modes of 
life, or, at least, have not been found in the violation of 
the law. Within the last ninq years, 136 prisoners have 
been discharged, who gave every reason to believe that 
they intended to lead correct lives ; and that the influen- 
ces of their imprisonment had been salutary. Of these, 
information has been received from 84, showing that they 
have been able to resist temptation, and live honestly and 
U3efully, to themselves and to society. From 54, no in- 
formation has been received. These 54 have been out 
of prison, as far as can be asceitazned, from three to 
eight yeai-s, and the inference that they are doing well, is 
reasonabie," 
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Tbis is the language of cool investigation. These men 
speak as though they were more impi-essed with actual 
facts than with vain hypotheses. Their testimony is wor- 
thy of consideration. The number discharged from this 
penitentiary during the year 1847, was 138. If we con- 
sider this as the average, then there have been dismissed 
itt the last nine years 1242. Out of these 1242, it is he- 
lieved tkdt the influences attendant upon their punishment 
— that is, mainly if not wholly, the moral instruction 
given to them — have been the means of reforming 136. 
This may be regarded as a vei-y small number by some. 
By others, it will justly be considered as a very happy 
result, and as furnishing a very good pi-oof of the value 
of moral instruction to criminals. But to the supporters 
of the theory of reformation, it must prove very far from 
satisfactory. The statistics show that punishment, even . 
with all the attendant influences of moral instruction^, 
fails to reform more than one in nine. It certainly does 
not argue very much for the correctness of that theory 
which demands reformation as the aim of all punishnientt 
if, in one of our best-conducted penitentiary establish- 
ments, in one of our most enlightened states, the results^ 
fall so very far short of what is demanded. It warrants 
more than a doubt of the correctness of the theory. But 
We may leave this and pass to another objection. 

If punishment is designed and adapted to secure the 
reformation of the criminal, it becomes the duty of ev«ry 
gdVemment to continue the penal infliction until its ob- 
ject is secured, until the kind or degree of reformation 
aitned at is wrought in the culprit. It is a species of 
cruelty to inflict the suffering unless it be continued sp 
long as to secure its object. There are many surgical 
<^rations exceedingly painful and sometimes dangerous,^ 
to wliich men submit in the hope of removing an evil 
tlraH tiwealJens to midce life mifeerabl^, ^r perchiwce to 
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destroy it. It is merciful in the surgeon to recommend 
die operation* painful though it may be; moreover, true 
kindness would often pi'ompt its perfomance^ in cases 
where the diseased person might be unwilling to submit 
to it. But to commence it and, after inflicting a greater 
or less degree of suffering, to leave it half finished ; to 
cause much acute pain, yet leave the patient exposed to 
all the evil that at first threatened him ; this is cruelty 
that can not be excused. If it was proper to commence 
the operation, it was due to the suflferei* that it should 
be completed. To suspend it before its completion, 
could only be justified where it was demanded by the 
most stringent necessity. 

The same remarks will apply with equal force to those 
who contend for the application of punishment for the 
sake of reforming the criminal, yet pause in the painful 
process before its object is secured ; who begin to cut 
out the eating cancer of crime, yet cease before the roots 
are fully removed, leaving the culprit exposed to all the 
horrid possibility that his suffering hafr ^il been in vain, 
and that the fearful disease will yet continue to spread 
its deadly poison through his moral system. If their 
theory be true, let them carry it out to its legitimate re- 
sults, or they may be justly charged wiUi wanton cruelty. 
Let punishnient be continued until criminals come forth 
from the endurance of it, thoroughly re£)rmed men, men 
whom society need no longer fear, but whom it may 
cordially welcome back again into its midst Instead of 
our prisons sending forth, out of every nine convicts, eight 
in whom it can not even be hoped that a reformation has 
been vn-ought, let them send forth none but those of 
whose moral soundness the administrators of punishment 
have the fullest assurance, those whom they can confi* 
dently recommend to society at large as so pure as to be 
far above sufipicion. Let the parent who punishas his 
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guilty eliiM not a^nre the rod, if a rod be the refoiinatory 
weapon employed, oa the mere promise of the young 
culprit^ '< I'U never do so «ny more." Let the means 
of refeim be eonttniied until the naughty prc^nsity 
which led him to conimk his ofience, is thoroughly whip- 
ped, shamed or seared out of him. If reform be the aim, 
it is wrong to pause nntd it is eflbeted. 

It 10 a sad obstacle in tkm way of the general reception 
ef'this theory that the epithet, ''old. convict'' has been 
nniversi^lly found M^^ient to awaken a suspicicm of 
those to whom it is appiied. When a erime is commit^ 
ted by whi(^ fl^ciety is ii^red; and the officers of the 
law are pixt on ihe alert for the apprehension of the 
crimi£^il« they instinctiv^y begin to k>ok over the list of 
old coQvicts. These form a elasa on vv^ieh the police 
iuvariabiy keep a watchful eye. These mark their con- 
duct, XH^ t^ieir haunts, and stand ready, on the com- 
mission of a crime, to sybject them to that i-igid scrutiny, 
which suspicious oharftcters may always expect. They 
are, in fact, marked men. And if ever two men are sus- 
pected of a given cnme and the eb'cumstantial evidence 
appeal's to be equally strong against both, it needs only 
to state that one is an <4d convict and the other is not» 
to turn thejicale against the former. Almost every mind 
will at once conclude that he who has been guilty before, 
is guilty i^in. It is precisely so in the family circle. 
The misdeipeanors and judgments that occur there, form 
only a miniatui-e picMire of what we &ad in society at 
large. A parent finds that some misdeed has been com 
mitted by one of his children. He weighs in his own 
mind the prpbabiluiefi in scigard to the aut^ior of it. If 
there is one who has foi-oaeriy committed the same of- 
fence« h^ will, unlese soBiething spj^cial prevent, be tbe 
first one suspected and will first Be called to stand the 
parental Jjcmtiny . It may be true that he ha* been pun- 



isbed for his former offence^ tiiat is, he has been subject- 
ed to a reformatory process; yet it will not ayail him in 
this case. He wiU be the first to be accused, and .wiU 
find it much more difficult to excu%>ate himself than if he 
had never been found guilty before. 

By some persons this may be regarded as an instance 
of the proneness of m^ to do injustice to an unfortunate 
class of their fellows. The nniversality of the tendency 
to suspect a former criminal they regard as no evideiice 
of its justness; but rather as a reason lor raising a loud- 
er protest against it. But, however, it may be objected 
to, it will be apparent when it is viewed aright that 
there b both wisdom and justice in this instinctive and 
universal tendency. It is in £ict one of those natural 
safeguards against vioe which are inwrought into man's 
very constitution. It is above, beyond, entirely irrespec- 
tive of all philosophical reasonings and legal enactments. 
No reasoning can subdue it, no enactments make it 
more or less powe];ful in ito operation. It works every- 
where and at all times ; in the minds of the young as 
well as in the minds of those of maturer years. And it 
is well for society that it does so. 

The justice, too, of this universal suspicion of former 
criminals will be apparent on a little reflection. Every 
one knows the power of habit. Whatever we may do 
becomes easier by every successive repetition. Vicious 
habits contimially grow and strengthen, so that to do 
evil becomes each day more and more easy. They fol- 
low the ordinary laws according to which habits are 
developed. The crime that to day is comparatively dif- 
ficult, becomes less difficult tD-morrow. The mind that 
to day yields to evil temptations and resolves to commit 
a crime, will be prepared to yield more readily to solicita- 
tions to other crimes to-morrow. There is a constant 
tendency to giowth in evii From this itoknowledged 
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tendency are drawn all those admonitiond to yontb, to 
avoid the firat step in a downward course. Trite as 
these admonitions are, they rest on a generally-acknowl- 
edged law. It is the instinctive perception of this law 
that causes the man who has^ once been guilty of a 
crime to be more readily suspected of another. It may 
be that he has been punished for his crime. If it ordi- 
tfarily or often happened that punishment reformed the 
criminal, then these suspicious would not be so natural 
nor so universal. But no arguments on the object of 
penal inflictions can remove this doubt of the convict's 
integrity. When man's natural instincts speak out, they 
repudiate the notion that punishment works a reforma- 
tion in the culprit. The advocates of this theory are 
quite as ready as its opponents to suspect the old con- 
vict. It may also be remarked, that the knowledge of ^ 
the suspicion which will thereafter cling to them if ihey 
commit a crime, is one means of deterring men ft*om it. 
«lt is no part of the punishment threatened, but it is a sort 
of natural consequent of ci*ime, and lends its oid to the 
threat of punishment to keep meti in the path of virtue. 

The views that hav^ been presented may suffice to 
show the untenableness of the theories which make 
•prevention and reformation the design of punishment. 
There are, however, other grave objections that lie 
against both of them. 

First : They overlook the tights of the lawgiver in 
their zeal for ^e criminal. 

The very fact that a law is promulged, ptesupposes 
that he who enacts it has a right to be obeyed. It im- 
plies that his position and his relations to the pers6ns to 
whom the law is given are such, that it is right for him 
to demand their obedience. To give a law where no 
such right exists, is a gross^ usurpation. It is per^tfy 
riffhc that die Congress of th^e United States i^illd 
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#iuict lmw# to bind dM citoeas of tbis republic. Bat it 
woold be a gfose UBurpatioo {ox the same body to ea9Ct 
HwB and atatntet for tba goTomment of tbe people of 
tbe Chinese empire. The lawa might, perhi^^ be 
wiser, more judicious, more ei}nitable, them those sent 
forth by their own emperor and his subordinates. But 
this would not affect tbe nature of the act The gi^eat 
Afficulty is that our Congress has no right to the obe- 
dience of the Chinese; — there is no such relation exist- 
ing between them that it would be proper for it to pun- 
ish, were obedience refused by the people of the Celestial 
empire. Tbe very &ct that Congress could not justly 
threai:en punisbaaent to disobedient Chinese^ such as it 
might inflict op our own ivfractory p^i^le, would reduce 
^y laws and enactments it might make to mere advice* 

The same may be s^ of a^ parent. It is right, in 
virtue of his relation to his own children, that he should 
demand obedience to iiis requirements, and tibreaten a 
penalty on the disobedient. But it would be an act of 
lasurpation were he to threaten the same pu|ii^uaaent to 
the children of others. The propriety of the laws, and 
^e necessity of the enforcement of such requirements on 
the children in question, would not make his usurpation 
any ntoie justifiable. He might propmiy advise the diil- 
dren of o|hei*s ; he can command his own. Tbe relatiou 
which he holds to his own offspring, makes that propcor 
in the latter case which would be impr<^r in the former. 

It seems, then, that the lawgiver, or the government, 
has rights, feelings, and' interests, as well as the crim- 
inal. But the scl^emes of pimishment th£^ we have 
been looking at, seem to foiget th^ese, in tjheir seal for 
the peo^ criminal. The law is an esspression iof what 
the government d'sems to be the duty of the aulxject 
towt?d itfl?elf — of what it eonceives to he its interests to 
V^ or i^ be dium. Tlie sfbjea who breaks that hiw 
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despiaea |be authority of the goyet^ibg pow#r whence 
it emanated — disregards hia duty to it — goea coonler 
to ita wishes and its interests. Bnt all this is as nothing 
to thp theories in question. The ii^red government 
may not punish, unless it if certified that the pmmky it 
inflicts will prevent pother crime» or reform the crim- 
inaL If it i^ i^ot wise enough to. devise a penalty to 
effect one or both of these. objects^ it must coolly pocket 
the insult already given to its authority, as also all that its 
refraotc^ subjects may afterward be pleased to heap 
upon it. The absurdity of a theory of which aueh 
would be the results, is evident 

SscoNP : Tkeie 9y$Ums tentL to, do cmfLy wiik thedd^a 
of justice AS juitiee. 

Punislnnenlv ^ccprding to them, is fi)r the puf^Kwe of 
preventicm or relbnnation ; it is not, by any meamw de- 
signed to subserve the ends of justice. Their direct 
tendeney is to present the criminal as memsly an ob|ett 
of pity, just aa one who had been bitten by a mad dog, 
or* .seia^ed with the yeWow^fevey or th^ ehokni« Th^ 
banish aH sense of the wrong that he has do^a, and all 
idea that he should suffer Ibf that wrong. Tbns they 
do violence to some of the strong and npble feelings of 
our nature — feelings whidh ev^i a lifc of crime can not 
entirely eradic^te^ 

There is in the mjnda of all n^en an instinctive ide« of 
the deserts of gv^iU — a spontiMieoua deaire that retribu- 
tion may follow the doing of wfong. Theise is a clear and 
definite conception ef justice aa mere justice That muk 
Jms reached the very lowest depths c^ moral degi-adation 
who fiiels no lundling of righteous indignatio« ki view of 
9 wro^ committed^ Few however, if any, ever become 
so thoroughly degnided. Some gleams of ihis noble 
trait of character will still, in ceruin circumstaiwefl, be 
Imnd bwakbg forth from Oie darkened floind of die 
20 
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most daprftred erimiml. It is a feeling wbicli those 
w1k> wi^ by legitimtte mewaa to reform the depraved, 
•boold endeayor to call into the most rigorous exercise. 
This desire for retributioii, once aroused in tbe culprit's' 
inifid and tamed toward his own misdeeds, may work that 
self-condemnation and humility which are the founda- 
tion of all genuine^ reformation. This idea, -however, 
can not be pursued here. The feeling alluded to is one 
that springs up at once when we see a wanton injury 
done, and is altogetiier distinct irom a wish for die 
reformation of the offender. 

For example : we are walking along die streets of 
one of our cities, and see a man suddenly attack and 
beat a child who was quietly wending his way along, 
irasuspietous of such an assault. A sense of the gross 
injitttice and cruelly of the act flashes upon our mind ; 
we wish at once to see the wrong-doer punished accord- 
ing to the wrong that he has done. . Thoughts of the 
moral condition of the oflSsnder, of prevention and ref- 
ormadoa, do not arise xindl afterward ; and, when they 
do spring up, are endrely separate and disdnct from 
our conviction that ke merits punishment. The ground 
of this meridng of punishment we feel to be, the injus- 
dee that he hiks done the child. To illustrate this, let 
us suppose that, while our natural indignadon is at its 
height, we learn diat the blows inflicted on the ckild are 
designed as a punishment for his truancy from school, 
or for his forbidden absence from his father's house. A 
dM3TOUgh change would be wrought in our feelings : we 
should lose all indignation against the man, und the pity 
we had feh lor die child would be banished, by die con- 
vicdon diat the young culprit richly deserred all that had 
been inflicted i But, diough our feelings toward these 
individuals change, our feeling toward wrong remains 
^ the same "w e stiU goii£ms that wrong merits punidunmit. 
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nerd is meaarag m the .ordinarj phrases, '^de 
genres to suffer" — •> merits pimishnrrat/* B«it this 
phraseology is utterly incoufeistent wkli the idea that 
pttDishiueut is preYentare or refomuetory. To regard it 
.10 this li^ is to make it merdy remedial. It beeemes 
a kind of medieioe — bitter or Miuseous, it may be, but 
atill only medicine. But so long as a mas ean with 
propnety be said to merit punishment, so long a fery 
.wide difference exbts between the eulprit, and ^e man 
suffering from an attack <^ disease. We sever think 
of 8a3ritig of die po<H: sufferer, whose system throbs with 
the rapid pulsations of a scorching feiFer, that he merits 
medicine— that he deserves to be physicked. The 
. very idea is irresistibly ludicrous. This distinction 
4»etween the victim of dis^ise and the criminal i^ould 
always be kept up. This sense of the. desert of crifloe, 
which instinctively denmnds its punishment, can not be 
too^ sedulously cultivated. It is one of our great social 
iMkfeguards. It would be a very sad thing for oUr worid^ 
were men to xeuch such a state c^ iiidiffB|:eQce, that i£hey 
could look upon acts of injustice without' a feeling of 
iadignatioB toward the criminal. Such a prompt and 
in^Antaiieoiis feeling is a powerful auxiliary to the 
magistracy, whose business it is to watch £or the pubtie 
•ecttrity. It stands directly opposed to that sickly com- 
passion whicb, to secure a fbttow-being from sufibring^ 
would allow the criminal to escape unpunished. If it 
is at all important to the public intereste tliat the guilty 
riK»uld not escape the penalty of law, it is certainly 
desiruble that this feeling should be cultivated^ It is 
evidently imptanted in our nature for wise and benev- 
t^nt purposes ; and to eradicate it, would be injurious 
both to the individual and to society. The real, perma- 
nent interests of a government and of its subjects, are 
identical — they can not be separated. 



Tb|sim Tke0e iJksories would dfpriwOf in 9owte degree 
0i iHUtf the tkttml ^ fumukment iudf tf ike injimewm 
ytiiek U is caltmktied io eaeri. 

We bure s^an, tiiAt ik» design ^ die threat of poo- 
ithwae^f i^ t9 deter raen kmm the mladm of tke knr. 
WheaeTer a law ie given, and a penalty tkreatened, it 
ii^ pf eeutae, snppesed that ti^re ia a poaaibilkj that 
these fee nrhom it is addressed * ma j be indnced to de 
vhat is ibrhidden, er te leave undene what is required, 
b snpposse that i^kmf «an violate the law, and maj he 
tempted lo do so. Otherwiae the law wonld he uane- 
O 0star y> It wottld be die verj height nf absurdity fer 
the govemaimit of the United States te pass a law £»- 
bidding men to set the Mississippi, or some of onr 
ematter sfreams, on ire. The thing is, in cdi very n»- 
tttit, impossible. But when a law is passed forbidding 
tiiem to communieate fire to an inhabited dwelling, er 
Ui any kind of property belonging to another, it is both 
wtte And useful ; because it is within the power of men 
te do the deed, and they may be tempted, by some mo- 
tive^ jto ks eonMussion. In all cases, where a person is 
tempted to violate a law, there is a balancing of aMii* 
tires I the motives to its yioiation, n^atevev they, may 
be»~ewistitate the tentptation ; -^ to coisnteract the power 
of temptation* and, by a pr^ionderance of motivea, te 
prevent crime, is the 6h^t of ^e threat of punishnsiwii^ 
Of coursei» in order to aceomplMi it# obj^t, it must pre- 
sent to the ntind something to be ieai^. The -mexe 
Aarf«U the peeaky, the moi»^ influential to deter $ anlessj 
indeed, it be of such a nature as to warrant en eiqpenta* 
tion that i^ will net be inflicted* In siieh ^a case, it wtt 
Ip^e^ all its pow^r 4>yfr the m»d* If it u to be influen* 
tiali however, it should be something sp much to be 
fearod as to overbalance the <^:diafU7 motives to th^ 
1 act. 
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Now, for a government to publish to the world that it 
will inflict no punishment simply because a man violates 
its laws, — that it will have regard solely to the criminars 
interests, and not to its own authority and rights, — 
that he shall never be treated as one that deserves to 
suflei% but merely as one who unfortunately needs to 
be reformed — this would be to strip the threat of pun- 
ishment, in a great degi'ee, if not entirely, of its salutary 
influence as a check to temptation. It becomes rather 
profitable than otherwise to commit a crime ; for it does 
not bring dowa upon the culprit the lighteous displeas- 
ure of the government, but secures to him its tender 
compassion, and its most zealous efforts for his welfare. 
To stand before the world as a criminal, jusdy convicted 
and punished, is no longer a blot on a man's fair reputa- 
tion : it is, rather, a sure evidence that he is safe from 
danger of future temptation — that he is one in whose 
reformed moral nature no taint of unsoundness can be 
found. S6 far from the punished criminal being any 
longer an object of just suspicion, he should be less 
liable to be suspected than those who have never yielded 
to the power of temptation and endured the penalty of 
crime ; for, according to the theory of prevention, he is 
prevented from committing cnme again ; — according to 
the theory of reformation, he is a reformed man, cured 
of that ugly bias which led him once to violate the law. 
It will not be necessary for him to go through a long 
and painful and humiliating process befora he can again 
secure the confidence of others ; the punishing process 
itself does all that is necessaiy to secure him a safe 
passport to public esteem. If such be the object and 
tendency of punishment, it can not, certainly, be made 
to appear as a thing to be very much feared ; and in 
proportion as it ceases to.be feared, its legitimate influ« 

ence isloaC^ _^ 
2Cr 
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The prominent features of these theories of punish- 
ment have now been examined. The results at which 
we arrive may be very briefly summed up. 

1. When we come to draw the proper distinction 
between die threat of punishment and punishment itself, 
we find diat it is the former, and not the latter, which 
in its nature rs adapted to prevent a repetition of crime. 

2. The infliction of punishment on one person — not 
on the ground that he is guilty, but merely in order, by 
his involuntary sufiering, td deter others from crime, — 
we have seen to be cruel and unjust. 

3. It becomes also evident, that to deter others from 
crime can only be the design of punishment when a 
government has more than one subject; and that if 
there is on\f a single subject, punishment must be 
inflicted for some other design, or not inflicted at all. 

4. The theory of prevention has been shown to con- 
found the proper distinction between the guilty and the 
innocent. According to this, it would be immensely 
wise to prevent by this means the very first oflTence, as 
well as the second or the third, — in fine, to inflict pun- 
ishment, th^ means of prevention, on any who may be 
in danger of breaking the laws, whether they actually 
have done so or not. 

6. According to the theory of reformation, we find 
that it becomes necessary to continue the punishment 
until the reform be secured, be that as long as it may — 
that it is cruel to pause before the object is attained. 
Hence it will follow that punishment must be graduated, 
not by the crime, but by the moral condition of the 
criminal. As a thief, then, may possibly be more mor- 
ally corrupt than a murderer, his reformafion may be 
more difficult, and his punishment must be greater. 

^. It also becomes evident, that, if this be the ti-ae 
object of punishment, the suspicion wi|)( wbith m^n 
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ae^upmHj and universally tegard an **fM eotmct** is 
one of those extravagant popular errors iFV^ich, in jns- 
dee to the dictates of coimnon sense, ought to be done 
ftway as speedily bb possible. Indeed, be ongbt to have 
a certificate, signed and sealed by the officer of the pen- 
itentiary from which he has just been sent forth, and to 
present it as a kind of diploma — an honorary testimony 
to his attainments in morals and virtue. 

7. We have seen that these tfae<me8, by a kind of one- 
sided justice, entirely overlook the right* and interests 
of the lawgiv^, and make it necessary for him either to 
devise a penalty that will assuredly prevent crime or 
reform the criminal, or sit down calmly to see all his laws 
violated, and bear all the contempt that may be thrown on 
bis authority.. Punishment has no respect to his rig^ ; 
ks regards are concentred solely upon the criminal. 

8. They also prove that men are vastly mistaken when 
^ey suppose that a man deserves punishment because 
be may chance to have committed a crime. They over- 
look the voluntary nature of the wrong done, and would 
have the erimiiial treated as a sick patient. Who is in no 
seaae responsible for the disease that is preying upon 
him. Punishment is like phy^c, to be administered for 
no other object than to restore to healdi. Like physic, 
too» we presame he aaust take it till he mends or dies. 
Sueh theories would destroy the natural abhorrence to 
guilt 86 guilt, and the natural desire for punishment 
because justice require it. Thus they aim a blow 
dipectly at one of the great sa&gUaids of society. 

9. They do away, as far as possible, with the prevent* 
ive tendency w^ich naturally and properly belongs to 
the threat of punishment, and leave men to the influ* 
ence of temptation, without the check to its power> 
which the threat is designed, and otherwise is calcu- 
lated* to affbnL 
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These are Beme of the clifficukiefl that enecmpasa the 
theories und^r conBideratioii. They coaalitiite just and 
sufficient grounds for repudiating . the whole system of 
preventive and reformatoiy punishment. They show 
such a mingling of falseness and absurdity, as to compel 
us to look to something else as the legitimate and 
proper object of punishment-*- something entirely dis- 
tinct from these two theories or any of their modifica- 
tions. We are, then, led to the conclusi^i that the 
object of punishment is to subserve the purposes of 
justice. No other theoiy has been presented ; no other 
is necessary. Tl^re is meaning in the common phrase, 
** the claims of justice.^ To satisfy these claims, then, 
may be said to be the sufficient and only object of pun- 
ishment : in other words, we may say, to satisfy that 
appetite for jusdce which«£>mis so important and useful 
a pai:t of our moral constitution. As the appetite for 
food finds its satis&ction in the nourishment necessary 
to our bodily welfare, so the appetite for justice finds its 
sntisfaction in the infliction of that punishment which 
we feel that crime merits. If we attempt to proceed 
&rther, we shall find ourselves going beyond the actual 
existing state of man, anchbe led to inquiries as to die 
reasons why man is man — why he is suck a being as 
we find him to be. These inquiries it does not come 
within oor province to pursue. At the same time, we 
are assured, that however wide the field of investigation 
we may traverse, however diversified the lines of argu- 
mentation we may pursue, the conclusion at which we 
shall arrive will always be the same— that punishment 
is merely punitory ; thht voluntary crime ought to be 
visited by its appropriate penalty. 
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** Thni saith the Lord ; I will dwell in the midst of Jerusalem, and Jeni' 
salem shall be called a chy of tratb. And the streets of the ci^ shall be 
fiodl of boys and girls, playing in the streets thereof" — Zich. viii. 3, 5. 

This text is exceedingly beautiftil and striking, as 
conveying at once tbe principles of every true social 
reformation, and the blessedness of the organization of 
society according to God's will, in truth, innocence, and 
love. But is there, in this fallen world of ours, a single 
city, in which, if the boys and girls were lefb vridiout 
i:estraint at play in the streets of it, it would be safe to 
bring up a family ? Would not the things learned from 
such society be inevitably the thiugs of evil ? Would 
not, in many cases, the habits formed be most assuredly 
habits of pix>faneness and wickedness I 

But why I Because God is not there, as the object 
of universal reverence and love ; and Divine Tiiith is 
not there, as the atmosphere, light, food, and life of the 
soul. Because there are other influences, principles, 
and examples, inconsistent with God's law, and under 
which men are trained in practical disobedience of it. 
But so soon as the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
are the light of the city, and just in proportion as it is a 
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city of truth and rigfateousness, one place is as sale and 
sacred as another. Your children are as safe tit their 
spons in the streets with other children » as if they were 
playing by your own iii^eside. The gates of the city 
need not be shut by day, for the night of sin is not there, 
nor the hiding-places of evil under the veil of darkness. 
Nothing but the glory and nonor of the nations flow 
thither, and there doth in nowise enter therein anything 
that dcfileth or worketh abemintUion, n<»r whatsoever 
loveth or maketh a lie. The pure river of the water of 
life, clear as ciystal, flows there, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and the Lamb ; and the trees of life, with 
cool and fragrant shade, reveal their never-ceasing bios- 
soras and fruits, without mixture of evil. 

But you will say that this is heaven itself, and we are 
upon the eaith ; and who dreams of such a state as this 
in a world of sin and darkness ? Ay ; but let the pre- 
diction of the text be in any good measure realized-r- 
let the city be a city of truth, and let Grod in very truth 
dwell in any city, according to the meaning of the in- 
dwelling of God in men's souls, and let the city be a 
city of righteous principle— ^ and will not the state of 
that city be very like heaven ? Would- gates of pearl, 
or streets of solid gold, add much to the glory and bles- 
sedness of such a city 1 Would you need to shut its 
gates 1 Would there be any night there ? Wmild your 
children be unsafe in the streets of such a city I The 
secret of the whole of this glory, the fountain of it all, 
the light of it all, is divine truth and the presence of the 
Lord God of truth and righteousness. 

And now we wish to show that this is the only way in 
which this kind of blessedness is possible on this earth ; 
the only way in which there can be any approximation 
toward the order and beauty that reign in heaven ; the 
only way in which evils like those revealed in the reports 



ef our pc^ee ctm be preTeoted, tnd cmr totftif and cllras 
fcleansed se im ta be safely inb&bited. Nekber law, nor 
«cieoce, viov pbiloeopby». caa do anytbiag wi&oiit this. 
Your scieafjfic iovenUons «»d appliaoceB may be in- 
creased and perfected, till literally tbere sball be no 
. iiigbt in yoHr cities, and the istreetd* wbererer yoa tread, 
sbaU be a mart of luxuries. But if yoo^ could diaco^rer 
an application of ^ creative law, by which not only tbere 
Bhould be trees of life at evbry door, but by which the 
very stones in the^ street might be ground into food for 
the poor in their own dwellings, and tbe very br^tthings 
of the ocean in repose tnight be made to give you a pei> 
petual motion of power for all ima^able uses, still, 
without Divine Truth as the regulator and element of 
principle and life, depraved passion would triumph over 
all this — wou)d apply all ^is to its own purpo^s; and 
just in proportion as you raised man to the possession 
of allelic power, you would provoke him to the prae* 
lice of fallen* angelic wickedness. It is useless to deny 
tlHs, for the experiment has been fried. There wero 
giants on the earth in those day^ ; and living to the pro- 
digious space of neatly a thousand years, as the spi^ of 
individual life, they doubtless, with their great intellect- 
ual faculties, c^-ried science to a height, and all pra<3» 
tioal, social, philosophic plans and discoveries to a per* 
feotion, of which perhaps we have but just begun to see 
the new dawning. But they had not made the world 
waterproof; and their vnckedness was such that God 
had to destroy them. 

Now, in this work of prevention and cure, you must 
begin where character begins ; for character, and not 
science, nor philosophy, nor circumstance, is the mover 
of this world. You must begin with the children, and 
with ^le children of the poor and vicious. You rousi 
not wait t^ Ike alhgato'r has broken out of the shel^ 
21 
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and fibewt bliMclf in mil lh« strong^ of his fraaae and 
propensidas. Ton most take the future snag oat of the 
jirer while it is among the iloaCinig drift-woo^, and be- 
fore it ia andiored w the Btrad, for sodety to run against. 
Yon mnat begin with Ihe children; ai^ you have no 
other way of beginning wi& diem^ bat by the truth ; 
nor any compleCely efieotiye way, but h^ religioos tra& 
above all odier; nor any way ao easy, so applicabte, so 
practical, so immediately fhutfhl in results. 

The truth must be appfied to their hearts and con- 
sciences^ — nay, must be fpt loiikin die heart and con- 
science, as an element of l^e. It is in vain ^i^ truth 
is in the city, if it lies in a stratam above men's heads» 
or if there be only a str^um where one class can reach 
it, while others grovel below, in bad air and darkness^ 
It is a fact dmt crime is working upward. Some time 
age we had occasion to describe society in 1Mb country 
as tt spiral screw; in which diings go from the bottom to 
the top ; and we said that, if you do not wake fr<mi 
yoiu: cmrelessness, and apply the remedies in your power 
to existing sopial eviis, and pot the proper influences at 
the bottom of the screw, it will carry up evil into all so- 
ciety. But aH over the w(»rld crime is woi-king upward. 
And it must be so, just in proportion as light and knowl- 
edge come to the mind, if divine truth is not put as a 
Mfe in the heart and conscience of those dial are down- 
ward. And it b plain to see that «n element of infid^, 
atheistic, pantheistie, mtture-worshipping idolatry of the 
human reason and will is preparing for such minds to 
sboot into ; one of the prmciples of this school beings 
diat religion itself is just a free and earnest faith in the 
affirmations of a man's own soul — and whether those go 
against die common or scriptural ideas of God and truth 
and religious responsibiHty or not, it is all one, provided 
a man is eameiit in them» and carried away by them 3 
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and i£ tkis be the ease, be is bimself an ingpirad being, 
more of like uniyersal deit^r being enshiined and devel- 
oped in bim tban in otbers, so that be rises as a teacher, 
and may judge or set aside all previous revelations. If 
you do not get the fixtures of divine trudi in the mind 
before it rises into tiiis atmosphere ^-b^i*e it inhales' 
this exhilarating gas of infidelity and destructiveness — 
in vaiB will you apply divine truth afterward, or even 
human au^iority, to guide or restrict men's energies. 
A great pMt of society may thus become poison-mad, 
and realise, what Bishofj^ Bu^er once trembled to think 
of, the possibility of a litm^ national insanity. 

How, then, will you get ^e light and life of divine 
truft into tbe hearts of those that are downward I How 
can you reaeb these thousands of vagrant, ignorant, aban- 
doned youths witb this element ef heaven ? One thing 
is very certain-*— that you can iM>t do this directly by 
legislative Miactments, however much good such enact- 
m^its, wisely made md vigorously executed, may help 
you to do, by putting down or tlirottfing particular evils, 
that ol^herwise would prevent you. And another thing 
is very certain : if you make use of Qod's truths you have 
got to do it through God^s appointed agencies, you have 
got to make use of God's sabbath. And this is no other- 
wise an arbitrary spititual necessity, ^n the agencies 
in nature, to which you are obliged to submit if you will 
get any good out of natural philosophy, are an arbitrary 
natural necessity. You can nc^ ea$ electricity, but you 
must piit yourself in connection wi^ an electrical ma- 
chine, if you will get any good from that element. The 
<»cygen of the air can do you no good, except you 
bretuhe it through your lungs; you ean not drink it in 
water or wine, however touch you might desire so to do ; 
and if you refuse the use of your lungs for it, you die, 
howevmr amch re^ct you may profess t<i pay it as an 
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ageocf of li£^ or kowever firm your Miof ia it as ] 
•uy to BUftaia Me. And jast ao^ joil can sot make any 
living uae of God's tiuth, and yet bred^ and disheiKir 
God's sabbath. Tbe sabbatk ia net only an agency of 
divine troth, but a part of it, and yem nrast use die troth 
tbnottgh the aabbatk, and the e^bath ibr ^e truUi, or 
the truth itself oondemne you^ and you die by it» instead 
of living on it. And Gtod vn3i never suffer such an anom* 
aly as a natioQ fattening on his truths and reyacting Ua 
ofdioaocea. And Gknl himself saya, in & most renHtrka* 
ble passage, '* Because ye hav« forgotten llie law of your 
God, therefore I will foi^get your cfaildreiu'' Let the 
sabbath go, and you can not leaeh tiieae children. There 
never was yet, and there never will be, a natieti that does 
or can take care of its children without did sabbath. But 
in the right faid^«l> earnest, persevering nwt of God*s 
sabbath, you have die lever w^ which you ^an pry up 
any mountain ef wickedness that ever ^»jdsted. In die 
right use of the sabbad^ you can master die vrortd) ami 
make every eity a place in whick the boys and giris may 
almoot as saMy and happily piay in the etreets thereof 
as if it wera paradise itself. But can you do this, if at 
every comer of the streets you liaense a grog-shop, k^ 
open on the sabbadi, and at every eburch'^door permit 
your boys to be employed in crying and selling dm im- 
moral literature of sabbadi newi^pers ? 

But again, a third thing is equally certain ^-^ that if 
you will make use of divine truth and of the Christian 
sabbath to elevate society, you will bave to do it through 
the medium of the Christkm diureh, whose energies 
must be applied ia this direodon. By this I mean that 
the ministry of experimental Ohrisdans is needed, for 
that divine truth can be effecdvely used only by Chris- 
tian faith and principle. For your sabbath-schools you 
want teachers of e3^»erimei^al piety | for your preachers - 
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of the gospel you demand Christian ministers who have, 
by the teachings of the Holy Spint, experienced the 
power of the truths they are appointed to proclaim. And 
jiist so, the religions care and instroction of children de- 
volves upon^Christiaas ; and whatever other teaching may 
be good far them, taeir reHgions care and instruction is 
the only thing that is effective to keep them from habits 
of sin. "Suffer the little children to come unto me," 
said our blessed Lord, ** and forbid them not." — "To 
come unto me.*' Not to philosophy, nor science, nor 
associations for overcoming the difficulties in the way of 
earthly prosperity, but to Christ; to him who is the way, 
the truth, and the life j to him in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; to him in whom 
the soul is completey wiAout whom it is lost for ever. 
Here you have-not merely the only fhnndation of an eter- 
nal prosperity, bnt the most available, the least costly, 
the most appropi*iate, the most effectual security of the 
best temporal good. It is^ nothing but the gospel of 
Christ in the world, and the imperfect bent of the. worid 
already toward a religious education under its influences, 
that has secured to the world so large a measure of 
earthly prosperity as even now it enjoys. " It is only by 
celestial observations,** a very profound writer of Eng- 
land once remarked, **that terrestrial charts can be con- 
structed.** Celestial observations are the highest pru- 
dential wisdom ; and with the benevolent wisdom of the 
gospel completely fulfilled, this world would be an an- 
ticipated heaven. 

Christianity hath the promise of the life that now is, 
as well as of that which is to come. You secure a good 
ncian for this life, if you aim to make a good man for that ; 
but, on the contrary, if you aim no higher than this Kfe, 
you are not likely to accomplish your purpose, even here. 
Just so, in aU our aims, oor pursuits, our attainments, the 
21* 
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greater includes ^le less, but tlie less falls contHraaKj 
short, even of itsM, Your enterprising merclmnt8 in 
this city would never have had their river railroad to 
Poughkeepsie, if they had not resolved to build a road 
even to Buffalo ; it would not have been thought expe- 
dient or profitable. And yet it is found that the unfin- 
ished part pays for itself. Just so with all our heavenly 
enterprises, all things having their terminus no lower 
than heaven. No part of the way would ever have been 
constructed, had not heaven itself been intended ; but 
being constructed with this end in view, every unfinished 
part of the way more than pays for itself. You can not 
lose for society anything in education which you lay out 
for God : everything does man good which you do vrith 
God in view ; but when you have man only in View, you 
fall continually short of both man and Grod. 

We have no quarrel with those workmen of social 
progi*ess who are laboring away solely for and upon this 
life, this world, provided they do not deny another ; but 
we must ourselves go farther, and they must give us 
scope to go faither. They look to earthly results, but 
we to heavenly and divine. They look to the comfoit 
and gloiy of an earthly day^ we to the salvation of an 
eternal blessedness. They are training plants to provide 
for your tables, or to adorn your conservatories, your 
parlor- windows, or to afford fragi'ant nosegays, and bri- 
dal ornaments, the symbols of a pale bridal loveliness ; 
and when those uses are accomplished, they look no far- 
ther — their work is done. We are training plants, not 
only to shed their fi-agrance upon earth, but to grow to 
the pei-fection of an eternal glory beneath the eye of God 
in heaven. Now, admitting the truth of heaven, and the 
necessary exclusion of all souls from it that are not pre- 
pared for it, that have not its elements developed in them 
beforehand — the training of one soul thus is worth more 
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Ihmn afl the other trainlBg of all other souls on the whole 
glohe. *< I do not think that, all a man's time shouU be 
employed in digging wealth from the soil. There is a 
treasure far more valuable than that> to be dug out of 
his own mind. If this is to be neglected, if we are only 
to improve and eherish that gross existence which we 
have in common widi the brute, perish the race !" This 
is from what is called a land-reformer, a gentleman whom 
we know only by name (Mr. Dwyer), but in this senti- 
ment we heartily concur. We go for heaven in our ed- 
ucation; we aim at nothing lower than that* But in 
aiming at that, ^e are sure of accomplishing all the rest 
that is worth accomplishing. According to your object 
will be your result. The greater certainly includes the 
less, but the less does not necessarily lead to the greater, 
but may perhaps necessarily exclude it. Begin wifji 
eternity, and you 9re sure of time ;v that is but one form 
of our blessed Lord's maxim, ** Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all else shall be added 
unto you." But if you«begin with all the other things, 
and hold there, then you will lose God and his righteous- 
ness ; and in such a case, though you gained the whole 
world, it is of no profit 

A florist will tell you that if you paint the flower-pot 
that contains a favorite, beautiful, fragrant flower, the 
plant will wither, and perhaps its blossom will die. You 
£(hut out the air and moisture from passing through the 
eartji to the roots, and your paint itself is poisonous. 
Just so, mere external cultivation, superficial, worldly 
accomplishment, or a too exclusive anxiety and regard 
for that, injures the, soul. The vase may be ever so 
beautifully ornamented, but if you depy the water of life 
to the flower, it must die. And there are kinds of oma- 
.mental accomplishment, the very, process of which is as 
deleterious to the life of the soul, as the paint upon tl^ 
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flower-pot 18 pernicious to the plant ; whose delicate 
leaTes not only inhale a poisonoas atmosphere dming 
your very process of rendering the exterior more taste- 
fbl, hut the whole earth is dried and devoid of nourish- 
ment. Nature never paints, but all her forms of loveli- 
ness are a growth, a> native character, possession, and 
development, from the beginning. If the sun can everbe 
called a painter, it is only because the plants absorb his 
rays, and receive them into the ^ery texture and life of 
thefr vegetation. So, whatever is real knowledge, wis- 
dom, principle, chai*acter, and life, in education, is a pro- 
cess of the absorption and development of truth, and is 
not mere painting. It is as different from external ac- 
complishments merely, as the healthful glow of life called 
forth upon the cheeks, in exercise, is diilerent from tht 
colors on the canvass. External accomplishments aiy 
for the most part mere painting i^ education, and a paint 
ed education, alas ! is all that a great many persons eve; 
receive. But we should imitate nature, and cot merely 
paint the truth upon a character, mixing it up with out 
own fantastic imagery of gold-leaf and tinsel, but uet ¥ 
growing within the diaracter, to be deir eloped tu char- 
acter, ta come out as life, both in color and in fruit. 
Nothing but divine truth and religious principle will 
lastingly accomplish this. It is not by building a city 
with costly streets of gold, or palaces of silver, or walk 
of precious stones, or ^ates of pearl, that you can pro- 
vide a place and state of society so blessed, that angelic 
boys and girfs might safely play in the streets thereof; 
but It is by filling the city with truth, and by making it 
tJie. dwelling of the God of truth and righteousness. 
Then, street-boys or street-children would no longer be 
a term of reproach and misery, but heaven itself might 
look down upon their manijei^, their sports, and their 
happiness, with a divine complacency! 
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Now let ns appl J these principles. We provide at an 
enormons expense for criminals ; that is fixed upon us ; 
but the children, whose e^ilnrnmin^ JbrtM the criminals, 
we neglect. Now if thefie be power to punish, there is 
power to prevent. If the legislature can rightfully give 
to any town the authority to shut up evil-minded men in 
jail when ihej commit depredations on society, so it can 
bestow the right to take children, wherever it finds them 
in permitted beggary or vagrancy, and put them safely 
at work and under instruction. And in order not to be 
dependent on the droppings of individual benevolence, 
nor to be running about to beg situations, you should 
have a city workhouse of both work and education. Call 
it, if you please, a ** City Work- Association and Acade* 
my," if you like not the term " workhouse j" but for a 
city of five hundred thousand inhabitants to^ be without 
such an institution at this day, is a g^at reproach. And 
most happy are we to learn that even now such a juve- 
nile asylum on a large scale is about to be established ; 
a work of benevolence which can not but commend 
itself to the cheerful, hearty support of every patriotic 
citizen. This ought to be accomplished ; all this it is 
our interest and our duty to do. When this is effectu- 
ally done, a great part of the crime and misery in our 
city will be pi*evented. The stream of guilt and wretch- 
edness at this early period is as a rill which « child can 
step across, compared with the deep, broad, roaring tor- 
rent of criminal indulgence and habit in maturer life. 
You can do almost anything you please with it, if you 
manage it aright 5 but you can do nothing with the tor- 
rent, when it s weeps into eternity deep and iiresistible. 
As a city and community, we incur great and positive 
guilt in permitting children to grow up in habits of evil 
which we might prevent. 

But the class of children called street-children and 
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habitiuJ TSgrsntB, thodgh krga, k yef sittall in cempari- 
8on with a larger Dumber, w^o hare parents and homes,, 
such as thej are, but who do not go to school, and who 
spend the sabbath especially in strolling aboat and seek- 
ing amusement, in habits of ignorance, idleness, and pi*o- 
faneness. It is infinitely important to reach and Feclaim 
such as these, and to organize a network of heavenly in- 
fluences into which they diall be caught up as it wera 
out of the grasp of temptation, and put under a good 
training before such disastrous habits of evil are fi^rmed. 
If any one class of children can be benefited in this way, 
BO can all ; the thing is, to throw these good influences 
around them. And yon woul4 be amazed at the per^ct 
*■ isolation, of many children irom all knowledge and light ! 
We have brought forward, as given into our hands for 
the good of this world, God's tlu*ee agencies, divine truth, 
the Christian sabbath, and the Christian church. By 
the skilful combination of these agencies, you can do 
almost anything. But is there a church for these vagrant 
children ? Is there a pastor for them I Is there a sab- 
bath for them ? There is not. They are left to wander 
(m out of the pale of all these influences, and very little 
attempt has ever been made to bnng them in. And 
what we now prop^Sse is, to provide all these agencies 
ibr them, and by the system of high way-and -hedge labor, 
suggested* by our Uessed Lord, to bring them under 
these influences. It is found in experience that boys of 
the worst class can be gathered together on the sabbath 
to listen with respect and interest to divine tiuth. Ex- 
periments of this nature are even now going on in this 
city, most gratifying in their results ; and it is out of such 
expeiiments that we think a plan of permanent impor- 
tance and usefulness can be devised. It is found that all 
the good produced in these ragged schools or churches 
on the sabbath is transitory, because the boys, in nine 
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ea^efl ^dut of ten> bave nc) i^stmetion at hdfBOi if diey 
have a bcuae^do not attend school during the week, have 
no gyardian to look after th^mt ^^^ s^e therefore grow* 
iog up uneducated, except in habits of ignorance and 
flin. The number of auch cbildreo in many of the warcb 
18 astounding. And now what ia needed is, in &ct, not 
only a- preacher to talk to them on the sabbdth, wher- 
^j?ver thej e%ti be gathered, but a pastor to look after 
them through the week, to visit them, to see that they 
be got Into Ulae public schools, to get places of steady 
industry for them when ^ley are so disposed aUd pre- 
pared, and to persuade them to present thems^es as 
regular attendants upon their own churdi, the children's 
church, on the sabbath* The preaching needed is peeii* 
liar, and it may be ^fficult to find many men with the 
teadioess, the tact, the ei^nestness, and the fei-vent love 
to Christ and t» this particular work, which would be 
essential to success^ Nevertheless, there can be same 
auch found,, and more would be raised up, if Uiis system 
of instrumentalities for the n^lected children of the city 
were once entered intovrith |»rsevering enei*gy and love 
by a fbw benevolent men and churches. In this y^9j an 
organization might soon be efieeted in every ward where 
the nutx&«r of neglected children deman<k it, which would 
in reality provide them with a pestor, a church, a sabbath, 
and divine truth, and fearing them under the in§uenoe of 
a pastoral supervision through the week. Of every one 
ef these agencies and influences dtey are now destitute, 
and yvhMt wonder if they grow ttp in crime ? Such a 
vagrant children's paster and preacher would be a kind 
of city mi^ionary ; but his department would be some- 
what distinct from that, and his laboi-s must be almost 
exclusively with the children : it must be tb^ church, 
their pastor, dieir preachuig, their sabbath. We aup- 
poee Uiat tl^ cost of sustatning every such laborer, to- 
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gether with the protisicn of a room iir ball ibr dieir 
drarcb, woald be abootose tfaoufland doNars-^pferhaps 
something more ; and certainly in some cases there ought 
to be one such htborer and one such chareh in every ^ 
ward ; and we may hope that, this system b^ng once 
understood and in operation, all the churches in every 
ward, withont a thought of any distinc^on as to sect/ 
would ooite in the suppoft of such a children's church 
and pastor. And we do beHeve that such an organiza- 
tion is required, and ought to be sustained, as a perma- 
nent Christtas fixture of labor and of power in the ci^. 
It ought to be supported with the otaiost liberality, and 
borne also iqpon ^ prayers of all Ohrvttians^ And whUe 
<me stated pntor is BMintained in every such organiza- 
tion, he might be assisted, through the week especially, 
l^ the voluntary efforts of members of the churdies, wil- 
ling to engage in turn as visiters to help look up and 
\oA alter the homeless or aieglected ehildren, to scour 
about the docks for them on the sabbath, and to bmd 
^lem to die sabbadi and its influences. Personal labor 
of this kind is just what is needed by the members of our 
churches, to keep their own piety from dying out ; and 
hwt is a great and most important field of missionary 
labor, where the harvest is plenteous, but the laborers^ 
as yet, are almost none at all. The whole thing must 
be an effort <tf Christmns, sustained by.ihe offerings of 
all the charitable ; it is just the remedy which God has 
provided in the gospel, for the prevention and eure of 
that youthful depravity which, without the influences of 
die gospel, becomes so astounding. 

We have met recently with an interesting instance of 
the kind of benevolent watchfulness and effort requisite " 
in carrying out such a plan. It is the experience of a 
philanthropic individual in Boston, to which we recur 
for an illustration. This gentleman, upon one of his 
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vim$B to the police cootC one monnig, noticed among 
the piisonera a youth who was poorly clad, and for some 
cauie was weeping. " Mr. S— sat down by his side, 
and the following conversation ensued : * Why are you 
here, ray son?'-^' I am accused of selling newspapers, 
sir, without a license.' — ' Are you guilty V — * Yes, W.' 
-^* Have you been arrested 'before V — 'Yes, twice.'— 
'Why do you persbt in doing itl' — 'Because I don't 
Jcnow what else to do to get a living.' — 'Have you a 
&ther V — ' No, sir, my father is dead.' — ' Is your modi- 
er living V — ' My mother is a drunkard ; she does not 
takm any care of me ; I don't know where she is now.' 
As he uttered these last words, the deep waters of die 
little fcdlow's soul burst afresh, and he expressed his 
■ grief aloud. ' Where do you lodge V continued the pld- 
hknthropist. ^ Near Union street, sir ; I pay a diilHng a 
n^lht for my lodging in advance, and I buy two plates 
of beaxis in the course of the day, for which I pay as 
nmch more.' — * How do you ^pend your evenings V — 
' I walk about the streets, or go into die auction-rooms.' 
— 'Why don't you mt down, in the house where you 
lodge, by the fire, and i^ead V — ^' Because the woman of 
the house is poor. She has no room for me at her fire.' 
— ' Would you like to go into die country and work, if 
a place could be obtained for you V — • Yes, sir, I would 
be glad to go and work for my living. I don't want to 
stay in Boston ; but I have nobody to get a place fbt me. 
I do n't want to go down to the jail again.' 

" Mr. S now spoke to the judge respecting die 

prisoner. The clerk of the court said it would be of no 
use to try to do anything for that boy, because he had 
been twice sent to the jail for the same thing before, 
and it did him no good. ' That is a good and sufficient 
reason,' was the calm and determined reply of Mr. S , 
' why he should not be sent there a^n.' 
2t 
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*' After «Noe ooHrerMtioiit tiie jodge vednded th« ^um 
to ooe emit and eo«l, which the philanthropist paid, and 
then, laktDg the boy by the hand, they both left die cowt. 
Mr. 8 took the boy to his own heuse, and aapplttd 

him wkh food and elothtag, and then obtained a good 
place for him in the country, at nine dollar^ a mo^h.^ 

Now this was genuine beserolence-*- neither priest- 
ism, nor LeTitism, nor Sadaceeism, nor Phariseeisia, but 
gotnl SamarUaniwm^ the only ism to which a man of 
Fanl's genuine eharky would be wfllin^ te belong. And 
what cto be done in one instance can certainly be done 
by idl. If one benevoleiit Individ uai can da such a worid 
of good by his persensii e£EbftB persereringly continued, 
what eeuld not the organised, systematic energies of our 
efaurokeB and of the whole community accomplish I Why, 
let diore be mion^ and hein^ and eameGrtness, and per- 
aereraseo, in the eibit, and not one of aH these thou- 
sands of degraded, wretched boys now training uy for 
the prison or the drani-shept need be lefb or kwt amid 
these pemicioas in6«ences. - We say, if one can be savod, 
suatdied from the jail itself, and dm jaws of a life of 
fixed and branded infamy, so can dli. It needs but union, 
energy, hearty perseverance, and life. 

You see, now, «ur plan is, to bring the truth to bear 
upon youthful hcMts and consciencos, before they have 
grown into tho searedness and immutahility of criminal 
indulgence. It is to bring^ the children of die poor, the 
ignorant, and die vicious, to Chrnt, and to put a garri- 
son in dieir hearts for him, before they are endrely taken 
possession of by Satan. We propose to do this, by giv- 
ing them a sabbath of their own, a preacher of their own, 
and- a church of their own ; and by vigilant, p^manent 
Mideavors, not only on the sabbath, but dirough the 
week, to keep them under all 4hese influences, and by 
these means to prepare them for suitable places of indos^ 



trf, or of higher tnd mote extmidod ^ducotioii. Th«« 
18 nothing in the plan exaggerated, nothing fanoifal, noth* 
ing impraetioable ; but it is jiMt as feasible as the e«t&b- 
Itshment of a church for grown people, and, permit no 
to add, it is in some respeets ranch more important. Ton 
perceire that it is and must be mainly a work of the 
church of Christ, and it is just the work which OhriHt 
.has appointed the church to do, and which will be eer^ 
tainly left undone if the church of Ohrist perform it not. 
Her great work ta, to be holding forth the word of KIb, 
to be bringing the worid to the Bethesda of diTine truth, 
to be pouriUg divme truth into immortal minds, and bj 
.missionary effort, where such is requisite, to be.preaefa* 
ang the gospel especiidly to children and to the poor. 

But now« if you expect the church to do her duty to 
the diildren of your city, you must not throw obstacles 
in her way, nor suffer %bem. You nrast, abore all, help 
the church in the protectioQ of the sabbath. What ean 
ever he done, if this be not done ? Just suppose that this 
xsity should make a contract with a gas««ompany, to siip* 
{^ the city witb light ; and suppose at the same time 
thai a company determii^ to keep up a monopoly of 
aelling oil or ardent spiiit for this purpose e^onld be 
permitted^ undisturbed and unpunished, to break up the 
gas^company's fixtures as fast as they were laid, or to 
break holes in the gas-pipes, so that their material of 
light should be most materially wasted. Would it be 
possible, under those circumstances, for the company to 
proceed, or to accomplish their undeitaking ? Must they 
not justly demand your protection, and would you not 
be bound to protect their works and figures from the 
injury of marauders ] Just so, what can the church do 
towafd supplying the city with the light and Jife of truth 
divine, if you suffer the sabbath, which is their main con«> 
veyance-pipe, to be broken down, holes made in it, aad 



grog-Mbbttbi Ittd as fixtoTM by the tide of itt Whj! 
there nerer was a more glaiiog inconsistency, in the 
WQvidf than to see die miergetic chief of your poHce at 
one end of your sanatary cordtm of law and influence 
calfing upon you to look at and prevent the annual sac- 
rifice of thousands of children in rice and ign<H*ance, and 
nt the other to see ^le city authorities permitting the 
sCmtutes framed for protecting the sabbath from the dese^ 
eration of Che sale of aidmiC spirits, to be broken through 
with the most perfect impunity ! Your police, with their 
engfines, we turning water on die fire of crime to extin- 
guish it : your authorities, that should execute the laws, 
axe permitting men in multitudes to pour in oil and ar- 
dent spirit from ^eir four or fire thousand engines to 
increase' it ! Now, the genius <^ the gospel thus out- 
raged, and die energies of the church thus baffled and 
crippled, if they were constituted a grand jury, to indict 
die main authors and supplies of boyish vagrancy and 
enme, would most certainly present, must present, the 
sabbadi liquor-shcps, and other similar nuisances, by 
your permission maintained, as the grand sources of the 
eviL There is no more doubt that they are such, than 
there is diat ak^ohol itself has been discovered. They 
not only offer the places and die causes of temptadon to 
children, but they minister to the degradadon of parents 
in such wise that the children are brought up in evil 
from the outset. 

But again : if you expect Ohristidnity to help you to 
redeem your city from the shame and curse of such a 
state of youthful depravity and misery as has been un- 
veiled before you, you roust protect the boys themselves 
from the nuisance, the injury, the profligacy, of being 
employed to* outrage the sabbath by the sale of Sunday 
newspapers. Here, again, while you suffer this pestifbr- 
owi and growing evil, you are just pouring oil on the 
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fire of crime, anil direofiy prepsriog the way for such an 
aimual teport from tke poHee as kas been laid before 
jwa; while you are orying out to beaten and earth to 
Btep tiie conflagratioii ! 

And rery likely there are son^ who make this benev- 
olei^ outcry, and wonder where the energy of the Chris- 
tian church lies dormant, that it does not put a stop to 
such evils ; who themselves ai^ directly feeding those 
evik, by buyiBg on the sabbath their newspapers from 
^le boys ! Now they can not possibly be ignorant that 
in doii^ this» they are most directly feeding and fanning 
this fire of sin and misery. They buy the newspapers 
of these ragged boys, and then fbrsooth are exercised 
with great pity for then* destitute, desperate, depraved 
condition ! They would not gii» them a single sixpence 
on the week-day or the sabbatl^-day, if they came beg- 
ging. Oh no! diat would encourage vagrancy and crime* 
But to the vagrancy and crime of newspaper-toongering 
Oft thm sabbath they have no objection, and will give the 
atxpenee for the newspapers, though knowing the great 
probabtlky that it will carry the poor boy to Che next 
grog-dK)p. 1 am remkided of Mr. Oolmidgo's keen satire 
upon thosa peieoos of sensibility without benevolence, 
who are prompted to remove those evils alone which 
are present to their senses, or disturb their selfish enjoy- 
BEients. ** Provided the dunghill is not before their par- 
lor^ window, th^ are well contented to. know that it 
ejustSy and perhaps as ^le hotbed on which their own 
luxuries are raised 1" 

And here we would ask those professed relbrmers, 
ioiBe of whom have endeavorcKl to throw upon Chris- 
tians^ itself the Ibkme of all the permitted inequalities 
and evils in society, why tkep do not lend their help in 
tfaSsatatterl Bow is it that they can be making the air 
iterwitk their dMMUStffations abo«t4fak rights of la^ 

a2» 
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boran, the prcmmoii of work, end the protection of m- 
ductry, together with the wickedn^s of permitting die 
poor, the ignorant, and the depraved, to continue poor 
and wretched amid the means of wealth and happiness, 
when they are doing nothing at all to pot down the very 
indiipntable causes of nine tenths of the crime, fnequal- 
itj, poverty, and misery, of this city and of all the worid % 
How can they pretend to a disinterested care for labor- 
ers, while they look on with comparative indifference and 
see the laborers, and their hire, and th^r families, trod- 
den under the hoof of the genius of rumshops and sab- 
bath-breakers t 

We have no quarrel with the reformers of any name 
whatever, for any good diey can do in any wuy-— in 
building lodgings, soup-houses, washing-machines, labor- 
protecting associations^ or what not ; we hail aU the ^- 
vancement they can possibly aecompMsh in society by 
any right means ; we i^joice in it. But we must say^ 
that die prc^fessed zeal of any class of men in behalf oi 
laborers is quite opeu to the charge of hypocrisy, so long 
as diey cau look on without interfisrence, and permit the 
sabbath-breaking inimseller not only to rob them €^ their 
wages, but to fasten such direlul halnts upon them diat 
their power of labor itseH* is destroyed, and their fami- 
lies and homes converted into scries of misery, and 
nurseries of matmals for the records of the criminal 
police. And as to their theories of polidcal economy 
instead of the gospel, they kve about as wholesome and 
efficacious as the milk-distilleries themselves, instead of 
our pure country dairies. 

But we close with reminding you, that when an evil 
of such ghastly features has been unvefled before yoa ao^ 
clei^ly as in your police reports, and when your atten- 
tion has be«i turned to it so expHcitiy, the responsifaiHly 
of the ctf^ jn nagard to it, and eur aicicottntabittty to €kd 
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for Us ejoatenee, cbSi bo longer be ftvoided by tlie plea 
of ignoraace. We are bouiMi to act energetically, pray- 
erfully, perBeveringly, for the redemption of these thou 
viuids of helpless children thrown upon our charities. 
Nay, we will not say charity. The suppression of these 
«vils, or the prevention of them, is demanded by com- 
mon justice ; nay, further, by the bai*e law of self-pres- 
ervation. If we let these things go, the stones out of the 
wall of the edifice of our prospei'ity wiH cry out against 
US, and the beams of society answer to the cry ; the veiy 
organization of the community being such as to consti- 
tute an altar to Moloch in the midst of it, with thousands 
of youthful sacrifices. Society, in such a case, is Hke a 
bloated whale, fattening by the destruction of shoab of 
young shrimpf.. 

And, moreover, it is bare indifference and neglect, for 
the most part, by whidi all this ruin is consummated. 
By a kind of universal allowance, you have consigned a 
large proportion of your population to a living moral 
sepulchrey in tbe^ midst of a city that .ought to be- a me- 
tropolis of truth and righteousness for the world. And 
from the jaws of the sepulchre of such a life, you may 
trace the fearful funeral array of souls, in long and 
ceaseless procession, down to the gates of hell. How 
shall we answer, in the judgment, for the children thus 
' sacrificed ? Let them not be sacrificed ! Sufier the 
little children to come unto Christ, and forbid them not. 
But you do forbid them, if, in the midst of such ui€u- 
mM^es, yott barely leave them alone. If yon neglect 
them, you exclude them ; and that, too, in the n^idst of 
one of the most Christian cities on the fkce of the globe 
•^in the midst of a city with the light of the g^pel 
Uaaing, and its comforts abounding, at every step. But 
thia Ught and these comforts, mstead of b^ng as an 
atmosphere, you convert, by the neglect of these ^dU 



df«D, iMt^ a ¥a«t curtaffn, b^nid which th«y sre shieldecl 
fVoio jovr recogmtioii, ami ob the bright side of which 
j<m can ftit and sing, beforehand, of the blessedness of 
hearen, preserved in happy unconsciousness or fbrget- 
fulness that in the dnngeon-depths of your own socfal 
edifice th^re are thoasands, whom joa might rescue, left 
bj yon to grope their way to sin and death eternal ! 
We say again, suffer the little children to come unto 
Chriat, and forbid them not. Bnt you do fbrbid them, 
if you neglect them. Hear the wbrds of Christ, and 
ponder upon them, and you can not deny-— you will not 
wish to deny— their solemn application : — 

** When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
aU the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory : and before him shall be gathered 
sU nationa: and he shall separate them one from an- 
odier, as a shepherd divideth his sheep fVom the goats ? 
and be shall aet the sheep on his right Imnd, but the 
goats OB the left. >^ 

** Thenahall the- King say unto them on hia right hand, 
Coffie, ye blessed of my i>^her, inherit the kingdom 
prepated lor you fi!>om the foundatkm of the world r for 
I was a hungered, and ye gave me meat| I was thirsty, 
•ad ye gave mednnk^ I was a stpanger^ and ye to<^ me 
in; naked, and ye elodied me; I was siok^ and y^ iris- 
ked me ; I was in prison, and ye came onto me. 

<< Tfa^n tHaM the righteous answer him, saying. Lord, 
when aaw we thee a hungered* and fed thee f or thir^y^ 
and gave thee drink 1 When saWrWe ^te a stranger, 
and took thee in ? or naked, and clothed thee I or vrben 
•aw we thee sick, or in prison, and eame unto'thee 1 

*< And the Kmg shall answer and say unto l^eqat 'Ver- 
ily, I say unto you, ^naemtneh ^aa ye hove done it unto 
one of the least of tkese^my brethrmi^ yahave done it 
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'' Then shall he say also unto them on the left hatid, 
Depart' from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels : for I was a hun- 
gered, and ye gave me no meat ; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in ; naked, and ye clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not. 

'* Then shall they also answer him, saying. Lord, when 
saw we thee a hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or 
nltked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
thee t 

" Then shall he answer them, saying. Verily, I i^ay 
tmto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment ; hut the righteous into life 
eternal." — Matt. xxv. : 31-46. 



THE SABBATH. 



BY REV. GEO. B. CHEEVER. 



The Necessity <jf Protectmg the Sahhath im imr Cities 
as toell as in the Cotfntry, from Desecration ; and 
especially from that Pernicious Form and Cauie 
of its Profanation .'-^ 

THE SUNDAY LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 



In this plem» we wish first of aU to iook to His exam- 
ple, who went ahopt doing good, and whose will, as die 
Lord of the Sabbath, we are bound to ascertain and ob$iy. 
On one m^morabl^ occasion, recorded in the sixth ch^^ 
ter of the gospel according to Luke, while our blessej} 
Lord was engaged in one of bis mii*acles of healing 
mercy on the Sabbath-day^ he encountered the jealousy 
and malignity of the Pharisees, and took the opportunity 
of showing to the people the true nature and obligation 
of the Sabbath as a day of piety and love. He said to 
his carping enemies, ** I will ask you one thing: Is it laif* 
ful on the Sabbath-d^y, to do good ox- to dp evil 1 to saVjS 
l^e, or to destroy it?'* He said also to tbem, on another 
similar occasion, that the Sabbath was made for mao* 
and not man for the Sabbath, and that therefore the Son 
of man, who came into the world to die for man's salva- 
tion, to. bring man back to God, was Loid also of the Sa]b- 
bath, £ar man's good. 

After dwelling for a moment on the law of the Sab- 
bath, as expounded by our blessed Lord, and the mei^ 
of maintaining it, we will look also at tjbe pecuHar ol^ 
ligation and rieceasity lai4 upon us, by reason of tl^ 
natura of our intt|iw|im«» ta k/^qp jd^ ^jibbath j^n^^i 
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desecration, as the only safeguard of our prosperity and 
happiness, both temporal and spiritual. 

The law of the Sabbath was from. the first a law of 
benevolence, a law appointed for doing and getting 
good ; for doing good by getting it, and for getting good 
by doing it. It was intended to prepare the people, be- 
neath its operation, for a life of active benevolence ; and 
to sustain them, by the fixtures of a life of piety to God, 
for a daily obedience to (^bd^s law tbroogh every week. 
Every violation of the Sabbath was therefore destructive 
of the law of love. It was a violation to do evil on the 
Sabbath, most certainly. It was also a violation to tie 
up the Sabbath in a bag of such human superstitions, to 
put such a Pharisaical interpretation upon it, and to 
overlay it in such manner with punctilious traditions, 
treading out the spirit of it by the letter, as to prevent 
or restrict men from doing good on the Sabbath. Our 
blessed Lord announced himself as ^e Lord, the inter- 
preter, and owner of the Sabbath ; and as on another 
occasion he cleared the temple of those who bought and 
sold in it with a scourge of smaU cords, so, on the occa- 
sion mentioned in the sixth of Luke he interposed his 
Divine authority, and with the scourge of his simple 
questions to the consciences of his hearers, cleared the 
Sabbath of its violations, and set it back upon its own 
high ground of love. 

Now, if it is lawful to do evil oh the Sabbath, thpn is 
it lawful, pre-eminently to make a traffic of ardent spirit 
on the Sabbath, for that is one of the most gigantic and 
powerful forms of evil, with v^hich sin has ever cursed 
the world. If it is lawful to destroy life on the Sabbath, 
then is it lawful to license and sustain spirit-shops fisr 
that day and that work. But if it is lawfulto do good 
on the Sabbath, if that, by God's law, is both the object 
«f ihe day and our duty, then is it lawful to put down by 
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law and practice the traffic in ai'dent spint on that day. 
It is not only lawful, but a supreme obligation and ne- 
cessity, both of duty and of life. 

A new and formal gift of the Sabbath to our race was 
& part of our blessed Sarior's charter to mankind. He 
who went about doing good declared that the Sabbath 
was made for. man, and not man for the Sabbath; a 
means, and not an end ; it was for man, to bring man in 
holiness and happiness to Ood, and not man for itself, to 
i*un him in a mere formal mould of its man-prescribed 
observances. The scribes §pd Phansees, hypocrites, 
would out and square men by and for their sabbath, not 
God's; Christ would prepare men, by the true Sabbath, 
in its purity, for God. He declared that it was Grod's 
gift of love and mercy to man, God's and man's proper- 
ty, not Satan's. The example^ the spirit, the command 
and the love of our Savior, bind us to accept and guard 
his gift, to take it out of Satan's hands, and keep it in 
Christ's hands, and under the control of good men and 
communities for Christ's purposes. As the Sabbath was 
made for man, and given to him, it was so done, that in 
it he might give himself to God, and by it, in Christ, 
become a paitaker o£ Good's hoHness and happiness. 
It was so done, that in it^ by the preaching of the gospel, 
mankind, believing in Jesus, might be saved. It was so 
done, that in it man might have leisure and rest from his 
earthly occupations, and time and opportunity to <ievote 
himself to the care of his spiritual interests, and the 
preparation of his spiritual being for another life. It 
was given to man, that man might use it, according to 
God's instructions, for his own good, and that, so using 
it, the prosperity and happiness of neighborhoods, com- 
munities, cities, states, and nations, might be secured, 
and made permanent and uninterrupted by it. 

Now the means of doing this, and of thus maintaining 
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tbe Sab1>ath in iu purity and power acccHrding to par 
blessed Lord's gift of it, example in it, and coQamand in 
regard to ir, are to be ascertained both by the nature of 
the institution, aft a religious institution for God's wor- 
ship, and by tbe express precepts of God. It is an in- 
stitution of God's worship for man's good. The interests 
of society, as well as the personal and spiritual good of 
men, are tiierefore concerned in keeping it secure from 
Auch violations as would turn it from its appropriate 
object and use, and convert it into an engine of evil. 
The foundation and possibility of its. povf^' to bless 
mankind depend solely upon its religious observance ; 
for* it was intended to bring men to God, and make them 
obedient to him ; and if it does not accomplish that, if it 
be turned aside fi'om that purpose, and be made the 
vehicle of men's worldly gain or pleasure, it is an injury 
and not a benefit, a curse and not a blessing. AH possi- 
ble efibrts should therefore be made to guard the quiet 
religious observance of the Sabhath-day, to bnng its 
privileges within full scope and reach of all classes, to 
shut off as far as practicable those infioences, which 
would debar men from its sacred enjoyments, and to re- 
stiict and keep down those things which in the shape of 
businesses or amusements, would deseci'ate it, and pre- 
vent its good intention from being idealized. 

Let us now turn back to the example of a case in tbe 
Old Testament, in which God's servants took hold of 
this very work of wresting tbe SabbcdJi from Satan into 
whose power it had fallen, and of bringing it back to 
G od, and themselves with it and by it. Ever since the 
world began there has been this gieat conflict going on 
between good and evil for the possession of Gcd*^ Sab- 
bath. In eveiy form of false religion, and every cor- 
ruption of the tiue, the grand point of eril has been the 
weakening, pervertton^ <» destruction of €bd'B Sabbath ; 
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fbtif tfe^ adreisai^ of Gotf and man can accomplish tliat 
man And man's happiness are wholly in his power. He 
made the sons of EH and of Samuel sons of Belial, that 
knew not Gdd, and the Jewish republic itself was revo- 
lutionized, and a kingly government came in its stead, 
greatly by the desecration of God*8 Sabbaths. And then 
again the ruin of the kingly government followed fiom 
the same cause ; and at the time of Nehemiah, the Jew- 
ish capital had been sacked and abatidoned, and the 
Jewish nation carried into captivity, mainly, almost en- 
tirely, as God himself declared to them, in consequence 
of their violation of God's law for the Sabbath ; the 
desecration of. which brought in its train every other 
evil, weakness, and crime. If they had kept that law, 
they ^rbuld hive kept their own state of prosperity and 
happiness. Their abandonment of that law was the whole 
sourcte of their increasing guilt-and misery, and of God's 
abandonment of them to the tender mercies of the heathen 
which tire crublty, and the Moloch usages, of kings and 
nations, vdthout a Sabbath and without love. 

But rio^* on the occasion to which we refer, recorded 
in the book of Nehemiah, God called them back; for 
though his indignation had wasted them, it was for 
chastisement, not utter destruction, and his tender mer- 
cies wei-e again in their pewer. But their land mean- 
while had been filled with emigrants from sabbath-break- 
ing nations, and from a vicious population, that neither 
knew, nor cared for, nor observed the Sabbath, but bought 
and sold on that day as on any other. As soon then as 
the Jews returned from their captivity, their first care 
under Nehemiah, after they had finished building the 
w^alls of Jerusalem, with excessive anxiety and labor, 
working for months with both trowel and sword in their 
hun^, from Ae light of the moniing till the stars ap- 
pearefd ; their first care after these labors, was to rein- 
23* 
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Btate that law of God, wbich had been trampled tiader 
foot, and to set up again in purity and power those sacred 
institutions, nn rivalled in beauty, and precious beyond 
all price, upon the keeping of which depended their 
whole life and prospeiity. 

They knew tliat in the preservation and right observ- 
ance of the sahbath were centred the -springs of their 
whole superiority over the nations round about them, 
and their whole enjoyment of God's favor. They there- 
fore went to work at once to resuscitate the 3abbath, 
and to take it out from the power of those hands that 
had desecrated it. Their first great measure was that 
glorious covenant of return to God's law, in which, besides 
the separation of themselves again from the people of the 
lands unto the law of God, they combined a principle 
sure to do its work, the principle of abstaining from 
other men's sins. They needed only to observe God's 
ordinance themselves, and carry ita provisions strictly 
into exercise, and the violation of it on the part of their 
enemies, and of the emigrants, would cease in their 
city. If the people of Gt>d in Jerusalem would, one and 
all, absolutely refuse to have anything to de with the 
sabbath-breakers, in encouraging their traffic, then they 
could caiTy into effect the provisions of God's law against 
the violation of the Sabbath, and such desecration was 
sure to cease. But if they did not first abstain them- 
selves from all paiticipation in other men's sins, they 
could not possibly keep down those sins. So they just 
entered into an oath to have nothing to do with those 
that sold aught on the Sabbath, or exposed aught for 
sale, and then the magistrates could successfully enforce 
the provisions of the law against such Sabbath traffic. 

Nehemiah himself, strengthened by that covenant, took 
the thing in hand. He shut up the fish-market, where 
the men of Tyre had been accustomed to bring their fish. 
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and a whole xbaos of sea and land ware besides, to sell 
on the Sabbath, to the children of Judah and in Jeru- 
salem. He shut up all the grog-shops, and indicted those 
whom he found treading their wine-presses on the Sab- 
bath, and lading their asses, and bringing in sheaves, 
grapes, figs, wines, and all manner of burdens into the 
city on the Sabbath-day. He took hold of the nobles 
with a strong hand, and dealt alike with high and low, 
rich and poor, with great energy. 

In addition to this, every evening before th« Sabbath, 
so soon as it began to grow dark, he commanded the 
gates of the city to be shut, and not to be opened again 
till, after the Sabbath ; and he set watchmen at the gates, 
and commanded tlie Levites to prepare themselves, and 
make it a part of their business to keep the gates, that 
the Sabbath might be sanctified, and that no burden 
might be brought into Jemsalem on that day. Notwith^ 
standing this, the merchants and sellers of all kinds of 
ware came as usual, and supposing that this was but a 
temporary flurry of reform in the city, knowing neither 
the covenant that had been entered into, nor the charac- 
ter of Nehemiah, lodged without Jerusalem once or 
twice, and there bided their time and tempted the peo- 
ple. Then Nehemiah indicted then^ also, and said to 
them, "Why lodge ye about the wall? If ye do so' 
again, I will lay hands on you/' From that time forth 
came they no more on the Sabbath. Nehemiah was 
perhaps the best mayor of a city the world ever saw. 
He was afraid of no man, and of no clan of monopolif 
zers or traders ; but being backed up by the covenant 
and the people, and resting on the law of God, every 
man was afraid of him, and no man dared to sell wine 
or strong drink on the Sabbath. His power, under God 
and his law, for success in this reform, was in that cove- 
nant. And his aldermen and common council never 
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icensod groggeries, or ayoided indicting offenclers, for 
die sake of getting votes. But if those who put their 
■eals to that covenanl, had some of them rented shops in 
Jerusalem to those who would sell wine and strong 
drink on the Sabbath, and others of them taken a Sun- 
day-morning newspaper once in a while before service, 
and so patronized and winked at sins which they had 
8wom with an oath neither to commit nor sanction, Ne- 
hemiah's power of public (opinion would have been cut 
ofiT, ^nd Satan would still have kept possession of the 
Sabbath. But the Jews in this case were not such mon- 
strous hypocrites ; they kept themselves pore from other 
men's sins, and supported their excellent mayor in His 
Cftiergetic and faithful execution of the law. 
. Now this combined moral power, and faithful, unhesi- 
tating execution of the law, growing out of it, and sus- 
tained by it, to do good and not evil on the Sabbath- 
dfiys, ^o save life and not destroy it, is precisely what we 
need. A gi*eat part of the evil among us arises from the 
mjiseirable Sabbath-breaking and drinking habits of very 
iQany of the emigrants pouring in upon us fi*om dram- 
drinking and Sabbath-breakmg Europe. England, the 
. wealthiest nation on the face of the globe, after letting 
the great part of her population grow up steeped iu 
ppverty, in ignorance, and beer-drinking, ships off her 
paupers to this country, that her own oligarchy of wealth 
and power may not have to bear the tax of supporting 
them. Shame on hex: combined luxuiy and cruelty, op- 
ulence and meanness ! But, these things being so, we 
have double need of some dike against this black sea 
of drinking and Sabbath-breaking. There is a greater 
i^ed of this, arising out of the peculiarity of our institu- 
tions, which are such that nothing but religion and a pure 
npiprality in the people can sustain them. . Were we 
Americans alone, and the growth of character, of our 
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own hiBtittition, under New England and American in- 
llueilces, there would be veiy little difficulty, and com- 
paratively very little Sabbath-breaking. It is with us, 
Bs in the case of Nehemiah and. the Jews, the people of 
other laiids mostly, accustomed to a lax observance of 
the Sabbath, or an entire neglect and profanation of it, 
that hiake this evil so enormous. And this just imposes 
on us the responsibility of greater earnestness and effort, 
because of the danger to which our institutions are ex- 
posed. The right observance of the Sabbath, according 
to our Savior's intention in its gift to man, is with us the 
only bulwarft and life of continued freedom and pros- 
perity. This becomes more than ever apparent, in a 
cdniparison <^ the social state as it is constituted among 
us, with its constitution in the greater part of Europe. 
In English society, for example, to take 'one of the 
best patteiTis there, the world of life, mannei*s, and in- 
fluences, has been likened to a series of concentric lings, 
laid fiat upon one another, but without any other con- 
bection than that of J)roximity in time and place. You 
may strike one of them, but your blow does not resound 
in the others, is not transmitted through the whole. In 
this countiy it is entirely different. Society here i^ one 
united connected body. It is not like concentric rings 
"piled one above another, but it is like a vasj spiral of 
rings, rising and running into one another, like the folds 
or involution of a sciew. There may be thought some 
exceptions to this rule, in some of the foreign ingredients 
mingled with our home manufactui'e. The Roman 
featholic element, so far as it recognises allegiance to a 
head called the pope, who himself, it is declared, can 
tieverbe anything but a sovei-eign, never a subject, might 
\)e supposed hostile to this homogeneousness and one- 
ness of our social and civil system. But on the whole it 
Is true, that society with tis is made up of rings as in a 
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spiral, rings passing into one aaother, from the lowest to 
the highest. The lowest finds itself, by virtue of the 
action of the whole, insensibly rising into the next grade 
above, and that grade or ring finds itself as insensibly, 
and gradually, and without violence, or marked change, 
rising into the next, and that into the next, and so on to 
the last ; no one by displacing another, but following 
into the place made by the other in the motion of the 
whole. 

The full realization of this state of things would con- 
vey an image of a perfect society. The perfection of 
society is not, on earth, nor ever will be, society without 
distinctions or inequalities, but with them ; the poor al- 
ways with you, but always rising by you, and by your 
help ; the ignorant and vicious always with you, but in- 
structed, eplightened, reclaimed, by you, for you, and 
rising through your instrumentality. This is social 
progress, neither levelling down, nor levelling u^, but 
rising continually from lower to higher. A man may 
cast himself out of this progressive series, this onward 
and upward movement, if he willj by bad behavior, by 
continued ignorance, bigotry, and depravity, and then, 
the screw of society, instead of carrying him up, goes 
ovei' him. But any man may also, if he will, keep him- 
self in the train and place of onward and upward move- 
ment. Atid any class may do the same, though a class 
as well, as an individual, may keep itself secluded and 
degraded. 

In the perfection of such a social constitution, under 
such a law of progress, it is manifest how incalculably 
greater must be the power, the capacity, the energy, of 
the social and civil body as a whole, than it can be in a 
state where society is laid or piled as iij rings, and not 
connected as in the spiral. It is as much more power- 
ful in the former case, the connected^ spiral, than in the 
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latter, as a screw is raore powerful than a bunch of rings 
soldered together, 6ut not passing into one another. Th« 
social state of England is the pile or bunch of rings, some 
of lead, some of iron, some of silver, some of gold; con- 
centric, but not spii^al, cemented together by the -solder 
of a powei'ful government, and an enormous state debt, 
but still more, even without any cement, by the heavy 
pressure of one class upon another. 

In such a state of things, the whole force of society 
can not possibly be brought to bear upon any given great 
and good object. The whole pile of metallic rings will 
not sound together. You may bring out a sharp ring- 
ing sound from one riifg, but the next will give nothing 
but a dull heavy jan*ing. You can not make the whole 
pile ring to a note struck upon the bottom, or the top, or 
the middle. But if you have your spiral of rings, passing 
into one another, the sound runs from one to the other, 
and indeed through the whole, with greater or less power 
and clearness, as the case may be. And in a spiral which 
is always rising, a steel spiral, suppose for example, the 
ringing clear note, which begins by striking at the lower, 
grows deeper as it rises, till at the top, where it rings 
off into the surrounding air, you have it careering like 
the peal of a musical bell. Just such may be the voice 
of society ; just so consentaneous, rising, deepening, har- 
monious, and clear. It depends altogether upon the 
influences which are set a-going, and kept acting. 

Now you may set your steel spiral, or suppose it Set, 
into what you please, at the bottom ; a metallic plate of 
whatever nature or construction; but, whatever it be, 
the influences which i^t takes up from that plate, it will 
carry up from grade to gi'ade consecutively. If you set 
it into a Sabbath-plate, so to speak, into the fundamental 
social institutions of the Sabbath, recognised and main* 
tained a9 a fundamental social institution, it will not 
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ceifle to carry ap tboee influences. Yoa must, bowerer, 
}iave that instittttion at the bottom, and keep it there. 
You might or may, indeed, have it half er two thirds the 
way up, surrounding the spiral at tbat point ; but what- 
ever influences may then and there be taken up into the 
spiral system, will be overtaken also, and run into, and 
vreaken or overcome by the adverse influences rising 
ap from below, whatever be the aotagonistical plate of 
influence into which you have permitted the lowest ring 
or twist of the spiral to run at the beginning. If that 
be a grog-shop, the theatre, houses and habits of dissi- 
pation and ill-fame, the action of jhe spiral will carry up 
those influences. 

Whatever of good you expect to make universal in so- 
ciety, you ought to begin it from below, or at least to 
make its application there as invariable, punctual, and 
perseveringly and simultaneously, as at any higher point, 
^egin it there, and you are quite sure to carry.it through 
jhe whole; for there is not one surer law in morals, 
than that l^w in our social ^tate, by which the individual 
or claqs at the lowest point of the spiral, if acting in obe- 
dience to the principles of religion and morality, vnth 
industry and knowledge, will be sure to come to the 
highest. But if you do not begin it there, but at some 
other point, and meanwhile, by your neglect and indif- 
ference, suffer a habit or influence advei-se to piety and 
good morals to begin, you can not prevent that influence 
disastrous and powerful, from overtaking the other, and 
disappointing or neutralizing it, even where it was at 
first applied with success. Vice propagates itself up- 
ward, sideways, any and every- wise, but morality does 
not so easily shoot, downward. It is true that we look 
upward for examples, but still more around and down, 
if not^r examples, at least subjected to influences, which 
insensibly regulate and foi*m our habits. If we are 
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somewhat above the multitude, still we regard them, and 
are influenced' by them ; if we are below them, we re- 
gard them ; if we are on a level with them, we regard 
them, and are in the main satisfied, although we do not 
rise above them in goodness, with that degi*ee of good- 
ness which just prevents us from falling beneath them. 
Comparing yourselves among yourselves, is an evil, even 
in Christian society, as old as the times of the apostle 
Paul. 

Kow the institution of the Sabbath is an institution for 
the poor, and for them it ought to be protected and 
guarded. It is eminently the poor man's friend, and the 
poor especially ought to be preserved from the efforts 
of their enemies, who would deprive them of the bless- 
ings of that day. As far as society is able, it ought to 
preserve the poor from temptations to evil on that 5ay, 
and to strengthen for them the obligations, as well as the 
opportunities, of good on that day. On that day, abovor 
all others, the influences of good should be applied to 
the poor, to the ignorant, and as much, and as simulta- 
neously, and as uninteiTuptedly as possible, to the lowest 
classes, or rings, in the spiral of the social state. They 
are everywhere needed, but there especially, in the de- 
praved heait as well as the outskirts of society, they 
must be applied. The Sabbath, and the gospel to ac- 
company it, were given for that purpose, to reach all 
classes, and bless all ; and we are bound to look to it 
that the class which eminently needs the resting and 
ameliorating influences of the one sacred day in seven, 
be not defrauded of their birthright by those who would 
steal it from them, not with the temptation of anything 
so good as a mess of pottage, but with the elements of 
damnation, bringing liquid fire, and distilled death, into 
their hearts, their. homes, their dwellings. 

The fundamental, irrisistible power of the gospel, as 
24 
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promulgated by the Sayior of mankind, depends on this, 
that it is directed into, and goes into, the heart of the 
masses. It is a system for the poor, and begins with 
lljem, and not with any other class in preference or 
exclusively. It is a missionary system, and mission 
churches are needed,. not only in heathen lands merely, 
but in all our cities, where the gospel may come to the 
poor, even if the poor will not come to the gospel. It is 
exfemally almost the central evidence of the Christian 
system as God's system, that to the poor the gospel is 
preached. And hence when John, who had been cast 
into prison, sent messengers to inquire of Christ more 
definitely and explicitly whether he were the Messiah,^ 
(ft)r the lonely imprisoned forerunner of Jesus had his 
hours of doubt and discouragement) our blesse^d Lord 
wrought many miracles in the presence of the messen- 
gers, and then sent them away again to John to tell him 
.all that they had seen and heard, but added, as the 
climax of all evidence, and the most heavenly and con- 
vincing proof, that could be given, to the poor the gospel 
IS preached. And that went straight to John's heart, 
and met his wants, and the Lord Jesus knew that it 
would ; and when the messengers recounted to John 
all that they had seen and heard, though, through all 
the array of external miracles related, he may still have 
had some misgivings or questionings, yet when it came 
to the last, to the poor the gospel is preached, then John 
knew that it was Jesus. " That is Christ," said he, " that 
is the Messiah, and none other; that is Immanuel, God 
with us ! Mine eyes have seen thy salvation ! Let thy 
servant depart !" 

The institution of the Sabbath is a fundamental so- 
cial institution. As such it is to be regarded and pro- 
tected. It is just as fundamental and social as the in- 
stitution of marriage, and just as essential to the good 
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of society to be preserved in its sacredness, to be guard- 
ed from desecration. It is the most social institution in 
the world, and even in that resp€ict alone the most ce- 
menting and beatifying to society. It is to the purity 
and happiness of society what marriage is to the purity 
and happiness of the household. It is to the veiy exist- 
ence and possibility of a refined and healthful society, 
what mairiage is to the very existence and possibility 
of a refined, healthful, and happy family. And we put 
these institutions together, as to the obligations of society 
to cherish them, and in its power of government to pix>- 
tect them from outrage and injury. Government is as 
much bound to preserve the Sabbath from being pro- 
faned, and to protect the good in the quiet uninterrupted 
enjoyment of their social religious observance of that 
day, as it is to presei-vo the family from being profaned, 
and to protect it from the outrages of the seducer and 
the adulterer. If there be immoralities which destroy, 
the sacredness of that day, and preveit or nullify its in- 
fluences, and turn away or prevent society from its 
blessings, society is bound to restrain such immoralities. 
If it do not restrain them, it violates the obligation in- 
curred to its members, as well as the responsibility it is 
under to God. 

Now the form and texture of our social system are 
such as to impose a double obligation upon us, for the 
defence of this institution of our religious and social well- 
being. Our power, our purity, our happiness,^ must be 
that of the whole, that of all. The Sabbath can not be 
left to one class, or ling, as it might to one of the con- 
centric rings in England to take care of. The influence 
of its observance or its desecration runs through all the 
ramifications of our social system. That system, re- 
garded as a spiral, carries its influences from the lowest 
to the highest ; regarded as a screw, it is tremendous 
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ID its power for evil or for good. Let the whole eft- 
ergics of all classes bo united in a good object, and our 
orgranization, our intimate connection and interpenetra- 
tion of classes and influences, will make an example of 
supremacy in good, such as the world never saw. But 
if our good be turned into evil, how great is that evil. 

Let it be remembered that there is no rejuvenescence 
possible for our institutions, if we suffer them to fall. 
There are no younger veins than ours, from which we 
can draw a supply of healthful blood. That which we 
are receiving from other sources is much of it con*upted, 
and relies upon the redemptive vigor of our own system 
to be curcd^ It is not as if we were having a tide of 
purely virtuous emigration pouring in upon us. And 
there is no captivity that we can go into for our disci- 
pline, and return after a temporary failure. The Jews 
had this advantage ; they h^d been destroyed by the 
profanation of the Sabbath, and still, after learning this 
awful lesson of its value, had opportunity of salvation- 
God called them back from their captivity; and then 
the very first thing the ti'ue patriot did (and there never 
was a ti*uer patriot than Nehemiah) was to reinstitute 
and reinstate the Sabbath. They had had dreadful ex- 
perience of the hell on earth of a Sabbathless society. 
For us there is no such probation. There is no Savior 
to come. God has no more time to spare in this world 
for such costly experiments, and besides there have been 
plenty of them, already, and the world is strewn with 
the carcasses of dead empires. 

When tyrants would subjugate a people, they toss the 
Sabbath to them as a jubilee of sin. It was thus thot 
James and the Charleses profaned the Sabbath with their 
books of sports. The presei-vers and defenders of liber- 
ty iij the kingdom were those who protected the Sabbath 
against these incursions of its enemies. It is the best 
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Seience of freedom both against the passions f the mul- 
titude and the despotism of the Jew. If the Sabbath had 
been kept in France, tliere would have been no French 
revolution, and no need of one. If the Sabbath by ex- 
ample and influence, had gone careening over the con- 
tinent as Napoleon went, the Sabbath, with the word of 
God and its attendant influences, there would have been 
no need of the scourge of Napoleon's armies, and Eu- 
rope of this day would have been enjoying the blessings 
of freedom, and of quiet social order. The Sabbath is 
the nurse of freemen and the dread of tyi'ants. 

The Sabbath in a great city is of incalculable import- 
ance to our temporal interests as well as our spiritual. 
But in proportion to its importance as a sacred day, is 
•"the evil of its pei-version, and the capacity in it of being 
used as the most tremendous engine of corruption. It 
is God's day ; if it were not, if Satan now had possession 
of it as God has, we might despair of the world's salva- 
tion. And now, as it is, if we- let it be taken as a day 
of labor and profit for gi'og-shops* to make men drunken, 
we are ma^^ All the days in the week put together can 
not have so dreadful a power in pix>moting intemperance, 
among young men especially, as the Sabbath with the 
grog-shops open. In the week, multitudes are too busy 
to dnnk, too laborious to be tempted. But on the Sab- 
bath they have a breathing-time, a time of relaxation and 
rest. Tempt them then, and it is the very tiiumph of 
hell. Open these infernal doors to them, and draw them 
together in social mood, with hours of revelry at their 
disposal, and what can save them ? There was some 
hope in the Sabbath to save them from the week, but 
what shall save them from the Sabbath? The week 
itself, of labor and of temperance, can not do it. Their 
Sabbaths make men's character. If they are well spent, 
they ore like biidges over the whole week's temptations 
24* 
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mncl dangers, by which the soul goes safely, if they aro 
ill-spent, the whole week's virtue can not bridge them 
over, for they are a hebdomadal descent into hell, and 
they carry the week with them. It may be said of the 
Sabbath, as our blessed Lord said of the veiy light of 
God in the soul perverted. If the light that is in you 
be darkness, how great is that darkness ! The Sabbaths 
are tlie light of the week and of the world's business; 
but if the world's grand vices be turned into the Sabbath 
for their jubilee, it were better blotted out. The Sab- 
baths are a fountain of spiritual and intellectual nour- 
ishment for the people, but if you fill the fountain with 
strong drink, it becomes the people's greatest curse. 
It is as if a company of men should be license to poison 
the C rot on reservoir once a week with a barrel of ar-.. 
senic. 

Nor is this the.only profanation of the Sabbath, against 
which we ought to be protected by our legal authorities, 
although it is the most glaring evil. There is another, 
to which we feel bound to refer, and that is, the sale of 
Sunday newspapei*s. We speak of this, as i^U the runa 
traffic, as being an inti'usion, a monopoly by a particular 
small class, an advantage in trade stolen under forbear- 
ance of law, and a great evil sanctioned, which, if it 
came in the shape of some useful article sold by virtuous 
men, would soon be put a stop to. If men went about 
selling religious books on the Sabbath, we should have 
an outcry from the veiy profaners of the Sabbath. Or 
if our butchers were to get up perambulating stalls for 
Sunday dinners, nice roasted fowls, beef-steaks, oysteis, 
and were to go about vocifei-ating those eatables, we 
doubt not such a monopoly as that would be exclaimed 
against. And yet any trader or class of tradesmen in 
the city have as much right to hawk about their goods 
as the newspapei-s. It is a monopoly and an intrusion 
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tbat ougbt no more to be permitted on tbe pait of any 
class, than a man would be permitted for bis own pnvate 
benefit, to build a booth or a warehouse in the middle 
of Broadway. The Sabbath is as much public property, 
to be kept clear of all intrudei*s and speculatoi-s, as 
Broadway. 

But it is the Sabbath traffic in liquors which is doing 
more than all other causes together to break down and 
destroy this safeguard of our religion, our liberty, our 
prosperity. We want a public sentiment, strong and 
intense against it. We had such a sentiment once, and 
those educated among us, and accustomed to a Christian 
Sabbath,, and acquainted with our public morals, had 
too much self-respect to violate it. But the vast multi- 
tude of foreignei*s from lands and neighborhoods where 
there was almost no Sabbath, and no temperance ref- 
ormation, and no public feeling stamping this ti*affic as 
immoral, have broken in upon this public sentiment; 
and it is one of the most melancholy spectacles in the 
world to see such a thing taking place. All good patriots 
are called upon to throw themselves into this breach. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
subject. The keeping of the Sabbath is the sheet-anchor 
of ouj- salvation, temporal and spiritual. We shall not 
long maintain our superiority to the nations of Europe 
in freedom and happiness, if we let the Sabbath fall into 
neglect and profanation. • We shall have worse revolu- 
tions and ruin here, than they are having there, if we let 
the Sabbath go. And it is a sad and fearful spectacle 
to see any diminution of the reverence with which the 
Sabbath has been regarded among us. Ten thousand 
times belter the severest Puritanic strictness, or even the 
very ietter of the Mosaic law, than the laxity, the in- 
fideli y, the desecmtion introduced in great measure 
fror abroad, and sustained and increased so alarmingly 
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by the nndistarbed temptatioiM to Sabbatical intemper- 
ance. The poet Cowper beautiftillj says, speaking of 
the charming and simple religious books that pleased 
his childhood : — 

T wevB wdl wttli moit, if booki thtt oooM engage 
Their childhood, pleeeed Atem at a riper age; 
The man, appraring what had dianned die boy, 
Woold die at laat in comfort, peace, and jpy, 
And not with cnraea on hig heart who stole 
The gem ef troth fifom his nngnarded sooL** 

We may apply this to oar early, native, New England 
reverence for the Sabbath, that reverence which by 
God's blessing had come dovm to ns as an heir-loom 
from the piety of our pilgiim-fathers. If there is any 
curse deserved, any anathema more terrible than another, 
let it fall upon those whp labor to destroy that native, 
home-bom reverence, and to trample the Sabbath under 
the swinish hoof of infidelity and intemperance. If he 
who steals the truth from one soul is to be held ac- 
cursed, what indeed shall be said of those who steal it 
from a nation t What shall be said of those who break 
down and put to scorn that sacred hedge around the 
religious observance of the Sabbath, that strong and re- 
ligious public sentiment against its pro^nation, which 
a few years ago no American, who conld hope for a 
respeccable position in society would have dared to vio- 
late, for he knew its power, and was well aware that 
the man who attempted to break it down would be 
scorned and rejected by it. But men dome in, ignorant 
of this sacred public sentiment, strangers to it, and en- 
timly out of its circle, and, deterred by no fear, trample 
down the Sabbath with impunity. And such an exam- 
ple being once set, the prescriptive sacredness of this 
admirable public feeling is broken, the angel is gone 
that helped guard this gate of paradise fi*om intrusion, 
aad fdob and sots rush in, where angels and true patriots 
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Would not have dared to tread. It is a sight to fill the 
bosoin of a true lover of his country with intense anguish. 
"fVe are glad enougli to have our countiy a reiuge for 
the oppressed ; we welcome them, of whatever name, 
Tanguage, nation ; but every Sabbath-breaker is a cui*se 
to the country, and we would rather have every foreigner 
that starts from Europe, to set up the traffic in liquor as 
the means of his subsistence in this country, sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean, rather than come to recompense 
the enjoyment of our privileges with the destruction of 
our morals and religion ; rather than come to accomplish 
the desecmtion of our Sabbath, which is the only safe- 
guard of our prosperity and freedom, the only insurance 
of the favor of our God. We fei-vently wish that instead 
of the easy importation of such examples, there were 
thirty thousand miles of ocean between us and Europe 
rather than three; yea, we would rather have an impas- 
sable gulf, than our dearest institutions trampled on. 

And it is a very solemn question, inasmuch as the tide 
of emigration sets, and will continue to set still more 
strongly from Europe to America, what are the moral 
and religious influences and examples by which the new 
comers shall be suiTounded, and what are the institutions, 
not of government merely, but of daily life and manners, 
into the bosoni of which they shall be received, and by 
the power of which their own future being shall be 
moulded. Here again, in view of our present and future 
relations to Europe^nd the world, no language can tell 
the importance of the preservation and protection of the 
Sabbath, in all its religious power and sacredness. For 
the sake of the continuance and increase of our useful- 
ness among the nations, for the sake of the power of our 
influence in purity and wholesomeness, in all social or- 
der, and as the great example of an equal civil and re- 
ligious lifaerly to all thff world, tlie Sabbath must be 
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Bustained ; for it is the foundation of all our good ; it is 
the helm of our destinies. And shall we make intem- 
perance the pilot? Shall we relinquish the ship to me 
guidance of influences, under the power of which no 
wise discerning merchant would venture a single cai-go 
of his goods across the Atlantic ? 

What shall we do for the poor of our city t What is 
the talk and pretence of socialism, as a cure-all for the 
evils of a poverty-stncken and degraded society, if, let- 
ting the moi-als and religion of the people, in God's only 
constituted safe-guard and training of them, the Chi-istian 
Sahbath, go by the board, it turns only to material in- 
terests, associations of house and labor, rents and prices, 
banks and all that, and leaves the spiritual being to cor- 
rupt and perish 1 And of what avail even, would be 
mission churches, so long as for one such place sustained 
for preaching to the poor, thei-e are five hundred places 
licensed to make them drunken ? 

The weight of this miseiy is mainly on the poor. It 
is the sanction and pressure of a professedly Christian- 
ized social state, ti*ampling them down by the agency 
of the demon of i*uin. A professedly Christian socialism 
is responsible for this misery, because, while it has the 
power to stop it, and while there are the most just and 
wholesome laws against it, it winks at it, permits it, does 
not execute those laws, and silently sanctions that evil, 
which in its legislative capacity it condemns and stamps 
as illegal. This is a monstrous inconsistency and wick- 
edness. The social state is bound to pmtect its poor, 
and not give them over to the unrestrained operation of 
causes that inevitably make them poor, and keeps them 
wretched. The social state is bound to protect its poor 
against those enemies that without such protection prey 
upon them and destroy them. The social state is bound 
to protect for the poor man the poor man's Sabbath, and 
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not to suffer its salutary rest and its healing renovating, 
mercies to be stolen from them. We repeat it; the 
blessings of the Sabbath ought to be guarded for the poor 
and ignorant; for they are the classes that above all 
others need the redemptive recupei'ative power of that 
day. Instead of this, by the permission of the Sabbath 
ti*affic in ardent spirit, it is the poor and ignorant mainly 
that are given over by the social state to the unrestricted 
agencies of evil on that day. 

It would be bad enough, it would be intolerably bad 
and wicked, simply to have the Sabbath stolen from the 
poor and wretched, taken away from them with all its 
sacred institutions and influences, and they themselves 
debaiTed from any participation in its direct blessings. 
But the evil stops not there ; it goes much further ; it is 
not a mere negation of the day of rest and mercy to the 
poor. It is the introduction, in its stead, of a day of ab- 
solute energy in making them more miserable ; a day 
of fatigue in drunkenness ; a day of revelling, temptation, 
and crime ; a day of profaneness and evil ; a day in 
which grog-shops, instead of the temples of God, are 
their churches ; a day that takes them poor and makes 
them poorer; a day that consumes the hard-gotten wages 
of the week past, and at the same time renders them less 
'unfit to labor and to gain wages for the week to come ; 
a day that is looked forward to with terror by their wives 
and families ; a day that instead of bringing God's light 
and peace to shine quietly into their dwellings, makes 
home a woi*se hell than in any other part of the week ; 
a day of absolute, appalling, heart-rending evil. And all 
this by the sanction of society for the money-making of 
Sabbath rum-sellers ! All this aiTay of forces, tempta- 
tions, demoniac agencies against the poor, in' order that 
the traffickers in liquor may not be disturbed in their 
gains on that holy day, when the poor are at leisure from 
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work to be fleeced and destroyed by them ! There is 
an atrocious wickedness in that state of socialism, by 
whatever nament may be called, which will continue to 
permit this ; it is rotten at the core ; it is a system of 
monopoly and oppression. 

If you were to see a man robbed of a purse of five 
hundi*ed dollat*s, all his fortune in the world, and stnpped 
also, and left naked, by a gang of villains, this would be 
bad enough, intolerably bad. But if in addition to this 
the villains should knock the man down, beat him, bruise 
him and break his bones, so that he could not stir, and 
depart leaving him helpless and perhaps dying, this would 
be much worse. But what would be thought of a state 
of society, of a social state, which would permit such 
things unpunished, and leave the gang of villains to the 
enjoyment of their spoils. Now much worse than this 
is the treatment of the poor by the Sabbath traffickers in 
ardent spirits; for the injury is moral and spiritual, and 
not physical merely. Their money is not merely taken 
from them, and all the privileges and blessings of the day 
of God, which, nghtly enjoyed, would be-better to them 
than aU wealth, but they ai*e made di-unkards, their char- 
acter, principles, habits; are destroyed, their existence is 
poisoned with sin, poverty, and wretchedness, of which, 
for themselves and their families, a perpetual fiery foun- 
tain is kept flowing from- the Sabbath through their souls. 
God's greatest blessing is turned into man's greatest 
cui*se. 

Now again we ask, how long shall these things be % 
Look upon undeniable facts. There ai-e in the city of 
New York four thousand five hundred and sixty-seven 
places for the sale of ardent spirits, three thousand eight 
hundi-ed and fourteen licensed sellers of the same, and 
seven hundred and twenty-nine without license. There 
3* about one such place to every hundred inhabitants. 
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It IB known by the police that three thousand five hun 
dred and seventy- three such places are open on the Sab- 
hath contrary to law. In the seventh v\rard there is a 
dram-shops to every twenty families. In the tenth ward 
one hundred and ninety-seven places of sale for ardent 
spirits were found open on the Sabbath. Mr. Marsh 
gives it as the opinion of a gentleman of much obsei-va- 
tion and character, that there resort to a house of this 
description in his neighborhood from morning till raid- 
night not less than five hundred persons. These are 
truly the devil's churches ; and he has a large and at- 
tentive congregation; and the texts and the sermons, 
earthly, sensual, devilish, which they cany away Sabbath 
evening, are not forgotten Monday morning, but last 
through the week. No language can tell the variety of 
crime and evil, and the depths and bitterness of misery, 
resulting from this Sabbath traffic. 

The wretched beings whom Satan thus catches in his 
snares, and takes captive at his will, are run, as to their 
whole habits and character, into an unprincipled, iiTe- 
ligious, dissipated mould of life. They never enter a 
church ; they never hear the preaching of the gospel ; 
they are precluded and separated from all the influences 
of religion. If young in life, they grew up in habits of 
sensuality, profaneness, hardness of heart, intemperance* 
They are gradually prepared for all evil. All the re- 
straints of the Sabbath and of the Christian system being 
taken off from them, and all the temptations of hell let 
loose' upon them, under the permission of society, what 
can society expect from them. They constitute the in- 
cessant phalanx of recruits, a thousand deep, for crime, 
for our prisons, for the alms-house, for tho pestilence, for 
death. If the cholera is among us, they are victims for 
the cholera. They are a conducting agency, supported 
by the city at a vast expense, by which the cholera and 
25 
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every other deadly sickness, is invited, sustained, fed, 
and increased among us. 

As to disease, the weekly tables of mortality after the 
recurrence of the Sabbath's revelling and drunkenness, 
read a frightful lesson to us ; a demonstration of what 
the city suffers by its Sabbath dram-shops. Through 
the dissipation produced by the leisure and temptations 
of that day thus combined ^ the ratio of deaths reported 
after the Sabbat? is from one third to one half greate? 
than at any othi,, time. Such is the te^achingof a pesti- 
lence like the cholera ; and the perennial evil and death 
flowing from a desecrated Sabbath, spent in idleness, in 
vagrancy, in rum-shops, in bar-rooms, in the indulgence of 
the sensual appetites, is always proportionably great, even 
in a time of health. In the city of Bristol, in England, 
where it has been determined that the places for the sale 
of ardent spirits shall be entirely closed on the Sabbath, it 
is supposed, from accurate statistics, that annually there 
will be a thousand commitments for ciime prevented by 
that measure alone ! A thousand less commitments for 
crime during the year, than when the dram-sbops were 
opened ! What a tremendous, irresistible lesson is this ! 
Who does not see, that if the places of ti-affic in ardent 
spirit be still permitted to be kept open on the Sabbath, 
the responsibility of all this mass of crime and wretched- 
ness consequent thereupon rests upon the people and the 
government who refuse to carry the laws against them 
into execution. Upon the people, if they do not sustain 
the magistrates in executing our laws, upon the magis- 
trates, if, supported by the people, they do not vigor- 
ously and preseveringly execute the laws, and suppress 
the evil. And no doubt the people are ready to sustain 
such execution and suppression. Nay they call loudly 
to have them put in practice. And we can not doubt 
that our present excellent mayor will f.nd himself abun- 
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dantly supported in his energetic measures for this great 
object. Let those measures be persevered in. Let it be 
seen that this is no transitory reformation. The people 
toill certainly sustain it. They see too clearly, and know 
too well, the incalculable evil, crime, pauperism, wretch- 
edness, flowing fi'om the Sabbath dram-shops, not to 
wish and resolve earnestly that they shall be put down. 

We have good and wholesome laws, none better, and 
why are they not executed ? And what are good laws, 
without the execution of them ? We ^re told there is a 
law prescribing that no places shall be licensed to sell 
liquor on the Sabbath, but such as have accommodations 
both for man and beast ; and on the ground of this law, 
our authoiities themselves might be indicted, for licensing 
contrary to law. But in truth the Sabbath groggeries 
are all places for the beast alone, and not the man. 
There is not one of them but what might plead that it 
has accommodations both for man and beast, first for the 
xnan, to make him a beast, and second, for the beast when 
he is drunken. But indeed it is a shame that our whole- 
some laws are not executed. They are a mere bugbear 
if not. Of what use is a prison for rogues if the gates 
are left wide open ? Or of what use are gates to a city, 
if there is no mode of fastening them, or if any enemy 
can carry them off in open day upon his shoulders 1 

If we have good laws, then the unpunished breach of 
them only makes the way for bad ones. Good laws, and 
a good public sentiment sustaining their execution, are 
our security ; they are our dykes against evilrf that have 
swamped other governments. But these profanations 
of the Sabbath undermine the foundations of all law, and 
if permitted to go on, will be like those neglected crevas- 
ses on the Mississippi, through which a torrent of im- 
moralities and evils will rush in that no laws can keep 
oat, and that will sink tha city. Tha four thousand grog- 
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genes will become ten thousand, and the Sabbath &om 
being a dyke of heaven's mercy to keep out the tide of 
evil, will only itself be a sluiceway, broader and deeper 
than all the rest of the week together, to let every evU 
in. To such ruin things are tending if we do not awake. 
Now a noble effort has been made, and is proceeding 
to put a stop to this enormous evil, and to carry our 
wholesome laws into execution. What is needed is a 
sustaining of this effort on the part of the people; and it 
must be sustained. We appeal to the good sense and 
true public spirit and love of order in all good men. We 
appeal to all classes. If you have any patriotism, we call 
upon you, by the love of your country, to stand here and 
make head against this evil. We call upon the young 
men, the pride and hope of our city, to take part in this 
conflict against the elements of ruin. Keep the Sabbath, 
and the Sabbath will keep you. Let the Sabbath go, and 
you will go with it. There is no possibility of avoiding 
swifb destruction, if this talisman of salvation is torn from 
us. There is no guidance for opinion and no stay against 
the passions of the mob, and the power of a wide licen- 
tiousness and utter corruption, if you let God's Sabbath 
go. Throw yourselves forth in its defence. Keep it 
yourselves, and help others to keep it. Be temperatet 
and honor God's Sabbath, and you may conquer and re- 
deem the world. 



THE END. 
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